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People  count 


and  more 
people  who 
count  read  the 
Record  American 
than  any  other 
Boston  paper 


In  fact  more  politicians  and  more  voters  read  the 
Record  American  than  any  other  Boston  newspaper. 
Perhaps  it’s  because  Record  American  writers  pull  no 
punches.  Ed  Francis  wrote  a  prize  winning  series  ex¬ 
plaining  what’s  happening  on  the  Boston  waterfront. 
Harold  Banks  in  his  Boston  Scene  names  names.  Our 
editorials  always  take  a  position  —  popular  or  not. 
And  reporters  like  Joe  Albano,  Bob  Aldrich  and  Frank 
Thompson  dig  for  the  truth  no  matter  where  it  may  lead 
them. 

Perhaps  that’s  why  the  Record  American  helps  elect 
more  mayors,  starts  more  petitions,  sends  off  more 


than  any  other  Boston  newspaper.  People  count.  And 
people  who  count  read  the  Record  American. 

ABC  Publishers  Statements 
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RECORD  AMERICAN .  403,726 

Morning  Globe  .  231,377 

Evening  Globe .  143,371 

Globe  Combination .  374,748 

Morning  Herald .  154,214 

Evening  Traveler* .  139,121 


I^^Moming^^Herald-Traveler^^^^ 
^Suspended  publication  July  10,  1967 


letters  to  Congress,  settles  more  political  arguments 
and  influences  more  legislation  than  any  other  Boston 
newspaper.  It’s  a  provocative  paper.  That’s  why  you 
find  more  people  reading  today’s  Record  American 


THE  BALTIMORE 
SUNPAPERS 
. . .  read  by  the 
people  who  buy! 


Advertisers  have  placed  71  %  of  all  Baltimore 
metropolitan  newspaper  advertising  in  The  Sunpapers 
for  the  eighth  consecutive  year.  Why?  Because  they 
know  The  Sunpapers  are  read  by  more  Baltimoreans 
and  Marylanders  than  all  other  Maryland  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  combined. 

They’re  read  by  the  families  who  drive  your  kind  of  car 
...  or  the  quiet  one  . . .  who’d  rather  drive  a  bargain 
or  think  small  or  who  are  out  to  be  won  over  and 
who  want  the  big  bonanza  buys.  They’re  read  by  people 
who  want  superior  coverage  of  what’s  new  and  going 
on  in  the  world  and  in  Baltimore.  In  simple  words, 
read  by  the  people  who  buy. 


Read  by  the  people  who’d  like  to  consider  your  product. 


Last  year  Baltimoreans  spent  $137,000,000  on  automobile 
purchases,  $.‘>8,000,000  on  major  appliances, 

$13,000,000  on  sporting  equipment,  $3i,000,000  on  furniture 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 


10-22 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  in  Newspapw 
Production.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

14-15 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Alderbrook  Inn.  Unioa 
Wash. 

14-16— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

16-17 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Le  Claire  Hotel, 
Moline. 

16-17 — South  Dakota  AP  Managing  Editors.  Rapid  City. 

16- 18 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Lassen 
Motor  Hotel.  Wichita,  Kansas. 

17- 19 — UPl  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

17-19 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Tampa  Motor 
Inn,  Tampa,  Fla. 

17- 19 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

18- 22 — International  Federation  of  Editors  and  Publishers.  Tel  Aviv. 

21-23 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Fairmont  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 

23 — Texas  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Oasis  Motel.  Bay  City. 

23-24 — Illinois  Daily  Newspapers  marketing  seminar  and  sales  personnel 
training  conference.  Pere  Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria. 

23- Oct.  (^Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Hilton  Hotel,  Istanbul. 

24- 27 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  America.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

24-26— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid. 

24-Oct.  6 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  European  and  North 
American  Newspaper  Executives.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

28-30 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Howard  Johnson 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  NJ. 

28- 30 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association.  Wentworth-by-tha- 
Sea,  N.H. 

29 —  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

29 —  Connecticut  Editorial  Association.  Yankee  Silversmith  Inn,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

30- Oct.  I — Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors.  Monticello,  Ind. 

30-Oct.  I— Advertising  Executives  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick-Fort 
Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30-Oct.  6 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 


Thanks  to  Certified  Dry  Mats 


OCTOBER 


1-4— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Central  region. 
Ramada  Inn.  Peoria. 

4-7 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Ramada  Inn,  Nashville. 

6-8 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Westward  Ho.  Phoenix. 

8-9 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Fargo,  N.D. 

8-1 1 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Region, 
Stouffer's  Inn,  Louisville. 

8-11 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  Misjion  Inn,  Riverside, 
Calif. 

8-14— National  Newspaper  Week. 

8-20 — API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York. 

12 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  science  news  seminar.  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

12-14— Illinois  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn-East,  Springfield. 

12-14— Oregon-Washington  AP  Association,  Eugene,  Ore. 

12- 14 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

13- 14 — Community  Newspaper  Conference.  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

13- 20 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Dorado  Beach  Hotel,  San  Juan. 

14- 15 — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Cleveland. 

15- 17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Broadmoor,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colorado. 

15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15- 18 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  regionil. 
Executive  House,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

16- 17 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

1 7- 20— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Palmer  House, 
Chicago. 

18- 19 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

19- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Inn, 
Philadelphia. 


Haven't  you  noticed  that  certain  newspapers  always 
seem  to  be  sharper,  clearer,  more  readable?  Chances 
are  that  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS  have  been  at  work 
at  these  plants  protecting  the  investment  in  creative 
and  mechanical  work  by  providing  excellent  repro¬ 
duction.  Insist  on  the  CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  line — 
proved  by  daily  performance!  Your  hard  work  de¬ 
serves  it! 


Honor  Roll  of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS:  SYNDICATE  for  job  work 
NEWSPAPER  for  full-poge  reproduction — BLUE  RIBBON  ond 
SILVERTONE  for  quolity  baked  work 
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Transistor  Mat  Detector 
by  Shaffstall 
Stops  Mechanical  Errors 
on  Automatic  Typesetters 


rwin  J 


umn 


COPYDEISK  HISTORIANS  were  given  high  praise  for  their 
inventiveness  in  concocting  initialese  or  nicknames  for  pub¬ 
lic  figures  for  short-space  headlines  by  Earl  Wilson,  “It  Hap¬ 
pened  Last  Night”  columnist  for  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate. 
Earl  comments:  “I  believe  that  research  would  show  that  term? 
such  as  ‘love-ins,'  ‘hippies,’  ‘mod,’  ‘minis’  and  ‘thigh-highs’ 
were  conceived  and  popularized  by  headline  writers.  One  of 
that  breed  long  ago  decided  to  call  the  Second  World  War 
‘World  War  IP  and  thus  saved  a  few  spaces  to  cram  more 
headline  words  into.” 

After  recalling  the  initialing  of  public  figures  since  T.  R, 
(Theodore  Roosevelt)  and  the  nicknaming  of  sports  figures 
and  underworld  characters  by  reporters  and  copy  editors.  Wilson 
concludes:  “They  are  unsung  historians  who  sit  there  at  desks 
with  piles  of  copy  and  boil  the  story  down  into  four  words  or 
15  units.  I'here  is  in  these  copy  readers  the  same  urge  that 
Edward  Kennedy  Ellington  had  when  he  named  himself  Duke, 
and  Lyle  Cedric  Russell  Henderson  had  when  he  called  himself 
Skitch  and  Rose  Louise  Hovick  had  when  she  elected  to  call 
herself  Gypsy.” 

Here's  a  current  example  to  add  to  Earl’s  long  list  :  In 
London  housewives  have  been  getting  anonymous  telephone 
calls  from  a  man  who  says  he’s  a  telephone  company  engineer 
and  instructs  them:  “There  is  a  fault  in  your  line — please  take 
your  telephone  and  drop  it  in  a  bucket  of  water!”  At  least  a 
dozen  English  ladies  have  done  so.  London  papers  promptly 
headlined  this  character  as  “Jack  the  Dipper.” 

Paul  Sann,  New  York  Post  executive  editor,  said  “Ike.” 
“Wally”  (Duchess  of  Windsor),  “Astros,”  “Bums,”  were  popu¬ 
larized  by  copyreaders.  Burl  Ely  of  the  AP  said  that  “The 
Lone  Eagle”  reportedly  was  coin^  by  Tom  O’Neil  of  AP,  who 
thought  of  it  while  handling  the  Lindbergh  story. 


Transistor  Mat  Detector  cuts  proofreading  and 
resetting  time,  and  offers  you  maximum  perform¬ 
ance  from  your  automatic  typesetter.  If  every 
mat  does  not  drop  into  place  during  tape  compo¬ 
sition,  Mat  Detector  stops  the  machine  for  on-the- 
spot  correction.  Ends  needless  delays  for  resetting 
and  extra  proofreading.  Pays  for  itself  in  no  time. 

Transistor  circuitry  never  needs  adjusting.  No 
tubes  to  burn  out ...  no  relays  to  wear  out.  Auto¬ 
matically  adapts  itself  to  any  machine  speed. 

For  over  16  years  .  .  .  the  best  in  mat  detecting. 
Insist  on  the  original  by  Shaffstall.  Write  today 
for  complete  information  on  Transistor  Mat  De¬ 
tector.  Please  specify  automatic  typesetter  model. 


To  Frank  Tyger,  Trenton  Times 

Yes,  there’s  someone  sadder  you  ran  seek 
Than  a  hyline-Iess  reporter; 

It’s  the  euh  who  sees  his  name  each  week 
Instead  of  a  huck  and  a  quarter. 

—Victor  Free 

Retired  M.E.,  Pittsburgh  Pres: 


Available  for  Linotype  or  Intertype 


EQUIPMENT,  INC. 


5149  E.  65th  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46220 


Memo  to  Night  Editor 

rhe  News  tonight  Edit  kindly 
s  not  a  lot^  And  with  feeling— 

Phese  200  pages  But  cut  one  word 

tre  all  we’ve  got.  And  I’ll  hit  the  ceiling! 

^Norman  M.  Davis 
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BUSY  BIRMINGHAM  MOVES  UP  AND  OUT . . . 


BIRMINGHAM 

STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

INCREASED  TO 
THREE  COUNTIES 


Now  44th  Largest! 
Population  UP  91,000 

It  had  to  happen! 

Birmingham— bursting  at  the  seams— 
growing  in  every  phase  of  its  economy 
has  been  officially  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
as  a  3-County  S.M.S.A.  through  the  addition  of 
Walker  and  Shelby  Counties! 

This  brings  Birmingham  into  sharper  focus- 
boosts  it  into  the  44th  position  nationally— 
and  permits  advertisers  to  more  easily  recognize 
and  evaluate  the  growing  importance  of  this 
major  Metro  Area  of  the  New  South! 

C'mon  down! 

She  Sixmmgihmn  Neiaw 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 


Restraint  on  Crime  News 

¥  Asi  Kcliniarv,  attonievs  lor  ihc  American  (avil  lal)ertier>  I’liion  ol)- 
lainecl  a  sujK'rior  court  injunction  in  Los  Anj^eles  wliicli  would 
have  limitcxl  release  ol  information  in  criminal  cases  to  onh  the  sus¬ 
pect’s  name,  age,  rcsicleiue,  occupation,  marital  status,  and  tlte  charges 
against  him.  I  he  judge  stipulated  the  order  would  lujt  become  ellective 
until  reviewed  bv  a  higher  court. 

I-ist  month  the  state  court  of  appeal  ocei  turnecl  the  ruling  stating 
the  superior  court  judge  lacked  authority  to  issue  such  a  Itlanket  order 
curtailing  statements  Ijy  |>olice  and  prosecutors  to  newsmen  lH*tween 
a  suspect’s  arrest  and  arraignment.  .VLI.l'  says  it  will  carry  its  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Canirt. 

It  so  happens  that  unlike  IS  other  states  C^alitornia  has  not  adopted 
by  state  law  or  bv  state  supreme  court  rule  the  canons  ol  the  American 
liar  .\sscKiation  as  binding  on  its  judges.  .Nor  has  it  adopted  those 
canons  as  binding  on  all  lawyers  as  has  l)een  clone  in  2(»  states. 

It  raises  some  interesting  speculation  as  to  what  inigiit  have  hap- 
|K“nec!  in  this  case  had  the  Reardon  pro|M>sals  been  adopted  Ity  .\li.\ 
and  ellective  in  its  7(K)-wortl  set  ol  instructions  to  )K)licemen  telling 
them  what  news  they  can  or  cannot  release.  Whatever  jtart  ol  the  Rear¬ 
don  rejK)rt  the  .\li.\  finally  adopts  as  part  of  its  canons  of  ethics  it  will 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  law  on  lawvers  in  21)  states  and  on  judges  in 
IS  states. 

L'ncler  those  t  ircumstancts  the  Cialifornia  case  would  have  been  “no 
contest”  in  any  of  these  other  states.  Or,  if  (California  had  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  where  the  .\H.V  canons  are  binding,  the  decision 
probably  would  ha\e  been  cliflerent. 

I  he  lawyers  of  this  country  should  realize  that  thev  are  lliiting  with 
serious  constitutional  issues  when  under  their  system  of  writing  laws 
independently,  in  circumvention  of  the  normal  legislative  priKess,  thev 
would  impose  prior  restraints  on  the  coverage  and  publication  of  news. 


“f/  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  my  name, 
I  ifill  do  it, — John  14:14 

Editor  &  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATI 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  bean  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
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Substitute  for  Strikes 

T  V|^  Abel,  president  of  the  I’nited  .Steelworkers  of  .\merita, 
ie  TT  e  suggested  that  employers  and  unions  agree  before 

contract  negotiations  begin  on  procedures  for  resolving  any  deadlocks 
that  may  develop  at  the  bargaining  table.  He  was  talking,  of  course, 
about  voluntary  union-management  action  to  insure  industrial  peace 
in  those  mammoth  industrial  complexes  where  a  strike  of  any  kind 
is  hazardous  to  the  entire  economy. 

If  the  principle  is  valid,  and  we  think  it  is,  it  should  be  accejJlable 
to  union-management  labor  negotiations  rc*gartlless  of  size.  It  should 
be  j)racliced  in  the  newspaper  business  as  well  as  the  steel  and  auto¬ 
motive  industries,  for  instance.  1  here  is  no  justification  for  a  strike 
these  days  that  is  designed  to  bring  an  employer  to  his  knees,  and 
ultimately  ends  up  by  killing  him,  when  it  could  have  been  avoided 
by  some  prior  understanding  to  settle  dillerences. 


Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey.  Midwest  Editor. 
Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Advertising 
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letters 

GOODBYE,  PEKING 

Branko  Bogiinovic,  correspondent  for  the 
Yugoslav  news  agency  Tanjug,  manned  the 
barricades  of  twro  revolutions. 

The  first  was  his  own,  the  Partisan 
struggle  against  the  German  invader 
during  World  War  If. 

The  second  was  the  cultural  revolution 
in  Mao  Tse-tung’s  China. 

Peking  expelled  the  48-year-oId  reporter 
in  mid-April  for  “false  and  slanderous” 
reporting  on  that  revolution.  The  most 
curious  thing  about  the  expulsion  is  that 
it  didn’t  happen  sooner. 

One  is  tempted  to  conjecture  that  there 
were  Chinese  who  did  not  consider  his 
reporting  inimical  to  China. 

Bogunovic  reported  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party  power  struggle  extensively, 
interpretatively  and  critically.  He  was  the 
first,  or  among  the  first,  to  report  Defense 
Minister  Lin  Piao’s  rise  in  the  Chinese 
hierarchy,  the  fall  of  popular  Peking 
Mayor  Peng  Chen  and  the  up-  and  down¬ 
grading  of  President  Liu  Shao-Chi. 


critical  analyst  of  the  Chinese  press. 

The  Yugoslav  newsman  was  in  Peking 
from  1957-60.  His  expulsion  closes  out  a 
second  assignment  which  began  in  1%3. 
Bogunovic  may  welcome  it. 

His  family  felt  the  restrictions  of  Peking 
and  schooling  of  his  children  has  become 
increasingly  difficult.  He  himself  has 
suffered  attacks  of  jaundice  and  is  known 
to  have  requested  a  transfer  home  earlier. 

So  Bogunovic’s  coverage  of  the  cultural 
revolution  has  ended. 

But  if  there  are  unanswered  questions 
about  his  expulsion,  there  is  also  a  poli¬ 
tical  paradox  in  his  homecoming. 

Bogunovic  leaves  a  “militant”  and  “doc¬ 
trinaire”  Communist  China  which  has  been 
washing  the  dirty  Red  linen  of  its  party 
leadership  in  public  for  months. 

He  returns  to  a  “liberal”  and  “prag¬ 
matic”  Communist  Yugoslavia  whose 
laundry  not  only  is  washed  in  private,  but 
neatly  starched  and  ironed  before  being 
hung  on  the  Party  line. 

Thomas  A.  Crawford  Jr. 
North  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

(The  writer  was  UPI  bureau  chief  in 
Belgrade  from  November,  1965,  through 
January,  1967.) 


REVERSED  PIPE 

As  one  of  the  few  bagpipe-playing 
newspapermen  in  the  U.S.,  would  you  re¬ 
assure  me  that  someone  reversed  the  nega¬ 
tive  in  the  picture  of  Jim  Welch  (Aug. 
26)  playing  a  bagpipe  in  a  park  near  the 
Washington  Star?  It  is  under  his  right 
arm. 

A  bagpipe  is  properly  held  under  the 
left  arm.  The  left  hand  operates  the  top 
four  notes  of  the  chanter  (keyboard).  The 
right  hand  operates  the  lower  five  notes. 
Welch’s  hands  are  reversed,  too. 

Held  correctly,  the  tallest  bass  drone 
stock  would  rise  beside  the  piper’s  left  ear 
and  the  two  shorter  tenor  drones  between 
it  and  the  left  elbow.  Even  if  Welch  were 
a  southpaw  and  placed  the  bagpipe  under 
his  right  arm,  the  tallest  bass  drone  would 
be  at  his  right  elbow  and  not  next  to  his 
right  ear  as  in  the  picture. 

One  more  unpleasant  reminder.  A  piper 
plays  a  bagpipe.  Two  or  more  pipers  play 
bagpipes,  although  some  of  us  refer  to  one 
instrument  as  “pipes.” 

But  I  thought  the  picture  amusing.  I 
hope  I  am  not  being  too  severe  about  the 
reversed  picture  but  it  did  give  me  a 
start. 

Percy  Hamilton 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

*  * 

TYPO  LESSON 

Wylie  .Smith’s  “Typos  Are  Killing  Us!” 
(Aug.  19)  is  the  finest  production  lesson 
for  newspaper  editors,  printers  and  proof¬ 
readers  that  I  have  seen  anywhere. 

W'lLLlAM  G.  CONOMOS 

Editor-Publisher, 

Orlando  Sentinel  and  Star 
Orlando,  Florida 
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Short  Takes 

Free  stole  mink  to  be  given  away. — 
Greeley  (Colo.)  Daily  Tribune. 

• 

In  Binh  Dinh  Province,  20  Reds  were 
killed  an  24  captured  when  more  mildew 
in  the  basement  and  higher  tomato  prices 
in  the  supermarket. — New  York  Sunday 
News. 

• 

A  modern  recipe  stars  flaked  tuna 
with  lettuce,  and  romance,  cucumber, 
onion  and  celery. — Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
Neivs. 

• 

Television  movie  schedule:  He  comes 
to  a  bed  end. — Morristown  (N.J.)  Rec¬ 
ord. 

• 

“If  ever  their  morals  got  a  chance  to 
get  low’,  this  is  it,”  said  one  of  the  Bosoz 
chiefs. — Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun. 

• 

He  was  a  young  foot-  as  is  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  non-Jews,  and  dreaming  of  join¬ 
ing  his  elder  brother  in  Canada  where  he 
would  become  a  plumber,  bailer,  unem¬ 
ployed,  son  of  Arabs,  a  Greek  Orthodox, 
educated  in  a  Baptist  school,  exempted 
from  military  service.  There  is  alw’ays  a 
promised  land. — Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 


His  reports  helped: 

— prod  Western  reporters  in  the  Chinese 
capital  to  increase  both  their  productiv¬ 
ity  and  daring 

—galvanize  the  Japanese  to  increase 
coverage  in  their  own  backyard 
—prompt  American  media  to  seek  out 
indirect  means  of  covering  Peking,  the 
City  Forbidden  to  U.S.  newsmen 
-  alert  editors  worldwide  to  the  cultural 
revolution,  voted  in  one  international 
survey  the  most  significant  event  of  1966 
after  the  Vietnam  war  (except,  sur¬ 
prisingly,  by  U.S.  editors) 

Bogunovic  is  an  elder  member  of  a  new 
and  important  breed  in  Yugoslavia — the 
professional  newsman. 

After  four  years  fighting  the  Germans, 
he  joined  the  Communist  Party  daily  Bor- 
ha.  He  later  took  over  as  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Communist  youth  weekly  Omiadina. 

He  joined  the  foreign  news  desk  of  Tan- 
jug  in  1956  and  a  year  later,  was  assigned 
to  Peking,  where  he  developed  into  a  dili¬ 
gent  student  of  the  Chinese  language  and 
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ClILRGH  PRESS 

In  regard  to  reference  in  Ray  Erwin’s 
Column  to  former  newsmen  staffing  a 
good-sized  ecumenical  diocese,  you  might 
also  include  former  newsmen  who  now 
edit  church  periodicals  or  serve  in  some 
public  relations  capacity  in  the  church. 

Offhand,  I  can  think  of  Elmer  Kraemer 
now  editor  of  the  Lutheran  W  itness  Re¬ 
porter  who  was  an  editor  in  Arkansas; 
Ros  Jensen  now  on  the  staff  of  the  same 
publication  who  used  to  be  with  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune-Register;  Jrrhn  J.  Hurt 
who  held  several  positions  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  now  edits  the  Texas  Baptist 
Standard;  E.  L.  Homewood,  director  of 
publisher  services  for  the  United  Church 
Observer  (Canada),  broke  in  on  several 
Canadian  newspapers;  Lester  F.  Heins 
formerly  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  is  now  pub¬ 
lic  relations  head  of  the  American  Luth¬ 
eran  Church;  Louis  Lochner,  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  and  head  of  the  Berlin  A  P 
bureau  during  the  Hitler  years,  is  on  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Lutheran  Witness; 
G.  Elson  Ruff  and  Albert  Stauderman. 
both  editors  of  The  Lutheran,  are  former 
newspaper  reporters;  Henry  McCorkle. 
editor  of  The  Episcopalian  and  Robert 
Cadigan,  editor  of  Presbyterian  Life  re¬ 
ceived  their  journalistic  training  in  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  world  before  ac¬ 
cepting  their  j)resent  positions.  And  Ed¬ 
mund  C.  Arnold  is  on  the  editorial  board 
of  The  Lutheran  and  serves  the  Associated 
Church  Press  as  a  consultant  in  typo¬ 
graphical  and  layout  design. 

There  must  be  others,  of  course,  who 
received  their  baptism  of  journalistic  fire 
and  water  in  the  secular  newspaper  world. 
I  daresay  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
press  you  would  find  an  equally  large  and 
impressive  number  of  editors  who  first 
learned  about  deadlines  and  good  coi)y  in 
l  ity  rooms  throughout  the  nation. 

Alfred  P.  Klai  sler 

Executive  Secretary, 

Associated  Church  Press, 

Chicago. 
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W»»kly  Editor 
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WhathaveHoChiMinh, 

Richard  Nixon,  Leonard  Bernstein 
beenuptolately? 


Find  out  here. 


When  you  need  a  fast  run  down 
on  the  activities  of  people  in  the  news, 
don’t  overlook  The  New/  York  Times 
Index.  It  summarizes  many  stories  in 
your  clipping  files... and  perhaps  sev¬ 
eral  you  haven’t  clipped. 

Take  the  case  of  Ho  Chi  Minh,  for 
example. 

The  Index  is  arranged  alphabeti¬ 
cally,  so  you  simply  flip  to  "Ho.”  The 
listing  outlines  recent  stories  about 
him.  Refers  you  to  material  on  him 
under  related  headings,  like  "Vietnam” 
and  "International  Relations.”  And 
tells  you  where  to  look'  in  back  issues 
of  The  New  York  Times  should  you  want 
the  complete  stories. 

The  Times  Index  is  a  digest  of 
facts  on  all  sorts  of  newsmakers, 
events,  places,  organizations.  So  it  can 
lend  you  a  hand  on  almost  any  news 
research. 

To  keep  you  up-to-date,  it  is  pub¬ 
lished  twice  a  month,  in  magazine  for¬ 
mat.  A  clothbound,  cumulative  volume 
appears  each  year.  Together,  the  two 
services  cost  $125  a.year.  For  full  de 
tails,  mail  this  coupon  today. 


The  New  York  Times  Index 
229D  West  43d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Please  send  me  full  information 
on  The  New  York  Times  Index. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


September  9,  1967 


ITU  and  Pressmen 
Accord  on  General 

Printers  Also  Extend  Full 
Membership  to  Lithographers 


Colorado  Springs 

By  an  overwhelming  vote, 
the  annual  convention  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
here  this  week  took  a  giant  step 
toward  formation  of  a  super 
union  in  the  graphic  arts  and 
communications  industries. 

The  delegates  voted  to  seek 
ratification  by  the  membership, 
possibly  within  a  year,  of  a  plan 
to  merge  the  ITU  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Union  of  North  America  into  a 
general  union  with  each  retain¬ 
ing  autonomy. 

A.  J.  UeAndrade,  president 
of  the  Pressmen’s,  disclosed  at 
Thursday’s  session  that  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  councils  of  both  unions 
had  reached  accord  a  month  ago 
on  the  plan  that  will  unite  250,- 
000  craftsmen  in  the  printing 
industry.  There  is  a  strong  like¬ 
lihood  that  the  Bookbinders, 
70,000  strong,  will  join  in  the 
near  future. 

DeAndrade’s  report  received 
a  standing  ovation.  The  dele¬ 
gates  had  already'  sanctioned 
another  move  to  foster  union 
solidarity. 

.4pproval  of  a  proposition 
from  New  York  Local  No.  6 
extended  the  rights  of  full  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  ITU  to  Amalga¬ 
mated  Lithographers  Union  No. 
1,  which  has  had  the  status  of 
an  affiliate  for  the  past  year. 

The  New  York  Lithographers, 
led  by  Edward  Swayduck,  pulled 
out  of  the  International  Union 
when  it  merged  w'ith  the  Pho¬ 
toengravers  Union  two  years 
ago. 

Prior  to  the  vote  on  the  prop¬ 
osition,  which  could  eventually 
bring  the  1(),()00  members  of  the 
ALU  into  the  union  of  printers 
and  mailers,  ITU  President 
Elmer  Brown  extolled  the  li¬ 
thographers’  imagination  and 
application  of  new  approaches 
to  industry  and  human  prob¬ 
lems. 

’Progressive’  Union 

Brown  described  Swayduck’s 
union  as  “progressive”  in  its 
public  relations  approach,  excel¬ 
lent  contract  benefits,  pension 


and  welfare  benefits,  advance¬ 
ment  of  skills  and  all-around 
democratic  trade  unionism. 

The  amendment  to  the  ITU 
bylaws  will  give  the  lithogra¬ 
phers  full  voting  rights  and 
delegate  privileges  in  return  for 
payment  of  dues. 

Urging  endorsement  of  the 
change.  Brown  declared  there 
have  been  “so  many  changes  in 
our  production  methods  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  be  sectarian 
and  hide  away  in  some  dark 
comer  and  say  we  live  here 
and  we  alone  have  jurisdiction, 
we  alone  are  going  to  control 
the  graphic  arts  industry  with 
our  jurisdiction.” 

The  lithographers.  Brown 
said,  are  not  “poor  relatives  we 
are  asking  to  visit  us.”  Rather, 
he  added,  they  should  be  issued 
engraved  invitations  to  come  and 
stay  with  the  ITU. 

Brow'n’s  oratory  on  this  prop¬ 
osition,  which  is,  in  effect,  an 
open  bid  to  other  kindred  trades 
to  come  into  the  printer-mailer 
house,  prefaced  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  active  participation  by 
the  Pressmen’s  Union  in  the 
“one  union”  concept  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Graphic  .Arts-Communi- 
cations  Union. 

‘Welcome,  Brother!’ 

The  “welcome  brother”  sign 
was  hung  by'  Brown  in  his  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  delegates  to  recognize 
that  the  changes  taking  place 
in  the  industry'  require  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  unions.  He  said  he 
hoped  the  i)rinters  and  mailers 
were  not  so  narrow-minded  and 
so  conceited  that  they  will  slam 
the  door  in  the  face  of  other 
union  people  who  have  skills  in 
the  graphic  arts. 

In  the  unity  plan  each  union 
or  craft  would  retain  its  identity. 
A  general  fund  and  general  ex¬ 
ecutive  council  would  operate  in 
respect  to  strikes,  payment  of 
benefits  and  other  defense  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  general  union  would 
seek  to  obtain  a  minimum  con¬ 
tract  requirement  that  all  of  the 
member  unions  shall  honor  the 
picket  line  of  another. 

The  Stereotypers’  Union  is 


Reach 
Union 

weighing  its  participation  and 
the  ITU  convention  here  heard 
an  American  Newspaper  Guild 
officer  express  interest  in  it.  A 
general  union,  said  William  J. 
Farson,  ANG  executive  vice- 
president,  would  “consolidate 
union  strength  and  avoid  juris¬ 
dictional  conflicts.” 

Under  the  “one  union”  plan 
described  by  Brown,  a  member 
of  any  craft  could  switch  to 
another,  if  his  job  is  eliminated 
and  if  he  develops  the  required 
new  skills. 

Slate  of  the  Union 

In  his  10th  year  as  president, 
Elmer  Brown  declared  he  was 
proud  of  the  state  of  the  union 
and  took  pains  to  point  out  that 
“we  have  revised  our  ‘old  ways’ 
of  thinking  about  printing  and 
mailing,  recognizing  the  need  to 
master  new  skills,  new  work 
processes  and  new  conditions.” 

Brown  told  the  delegates,  who 
represent  a  membership  of  122,- 
376  at  the  union’s  l()9th  conven¬ 
tion,  that  he  had  made  one  thing 
very  clear  in  merger  discussions 
with  officers  of  the  stereotypers’ 
union.  He  read  the  following 
from  his  letter  to  ISEU  Presi¬ 
dent  .James  H.  Sampson: 

“We  are  not  bidding  for  a 
merger  of  the  ISEU  with  the 
ITU.  We  are  not  job  hungry  as 
we  are  presently  unable  to  fill 
all  available  situations.” 

Brown  noted  several  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  welfare  of  printers 
and  mailers  in  the  ITU  since  he 
assumed  stewardship  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  Woodruff  Randolph.  His 
presidential  report  highlighted 
the  following  status  of  the 
trade : 

$146  a  Vi'cek  Average 

“Ten  years  ago  the  average 
wage  for  meml)ers  was  $119.90  a 
week.  Today  the  average  is 
$146.00.  This  is  an  increase,  on 
a  yearly'  basis,  of  $1,357.20.  This 
was  accomplished  without  any 
increase  in  the  dues  or  assess¬ 
ment  rate. 

“Ten  years  ago  one  week’s 
vacation  in  a  contract  was  the 
usual  and  many  locals  had  none. 
Today  three  and  four  weeks’ 
vacation  are  not  uncommon  and 
some  have  up  to  five  w'ith  addi¬ 
tional  time  off  for  sick  leave. 


holidays,  bereavement  and  other 
provisions  for  time  off  with  pay. 
These  accomplishments  also 
were  without  any  increase  in  the 
dues  or  assessment  rate. 

“Ten  years  ago  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  sick  pay,  insurance  and 
many  other  fringe  benefits  were 
in  very  few  contracts.  Today 
such  fringe  benefits  in  contracts 
are  the  rule.  And  accomplished 
without  any  increase  in  the  dues 
or  assessment  rate. 

“Ten  years  ago  the  Union 
Printers  Home  Hospital  depart¬ 
ment  was  in  serious  need  of 
remodeling  and  re-equipping. 
Today  we  have  a  new  hospital 
wing,  equal  to  any  modern  hos¬ 
pital,  with  the  most  modern  and 
up-to-date  facilities,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  highest-rated 
doctors  in  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion.  Accomplished  without  any 
increase  in  the  dues  or  assess¬ 
ment  rate. 

“Ten  years  ago  the  grand 
total  membership  was  110,412. 
Today  the  total  membership  is 
122,376,  an  increase  of  11,964  in 
this  period  of  job-robbing  auto¬ 
mation,  computer  typesetting 
and  mailing  and  other  electronic 
production.” 

Training  Center  Started 

ITU’s  organizational  suc¬ 
cesses,  Brown  declared,  have 
been  l)etter  than  those  of  other 
unions  which  relied  upon  “the 
phony  benefits  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law.” 

During  the  past  10  years,  he 
went  on,  the  ITU  Training  Cen¬ 
ter,  “which  is  not  only  truly  the 
graphic  arts  center  of  the  world, 
but  a  genuine  university  of 
graphic  arts-communications,” 
has  been  established  at  Coloi'ado 
Springs. 

“I  wonder,  sometimes,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “how  we  have  accom¬ 
plished  so  much  in  the  face  of 
opposition  from  many  employers 
using  the  electronic  devices  and 
systems  as  a  means  of  trying  to 
oust  us  from  our  employment.” 

Pensions  Negotiated 

Brown  also  related  current 
success  in  negotiating  employer 
contributions  to  the  ITU  Indus¬ 
trial  Pension  plan  that  w?s 
activated  in  the  past  year.  He 
recommended  modifications  to 
provide  for  full  withdrawal  at 
age  70,  and  coverage  for  Cana¬ 
dian  members.  Delegates  ap¬ 
proved  these  changes  unani¬ 
mously. 

The  Plan  has  a  bank  balance 
of  $200,000  for  investment  and 
is  growing.  Brown  reported.  At 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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General  Union 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


the  same  time  he  urged  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  refrain  from  voting  any 
measures  that  would  fleplete  the 
ITU  Old  Age  Pension  plan’s 
res<'rve  or  that  would  phase  it 
out  of  existence. 

The  number  of  members  eli¬ 
gible  for  pensions  is  increasing 
rapidly,  Brown  warned,  giving 
these  figures:  In  IfioS,  only  759 
membei'S  applied  foi-  pensions; 
next  year  there  will  be  twice  as 
many  applications,  with  more 
than  2,(MtO  members  reaching  the 
age  of  eligibility. 

More  than  30,000  printers  and 
mailers  in  the  union  are  over  60 
years  of  age.  Brown  said.  Ten 
years  ago  10,820  members  were 
drawing  pensions.  Today,  he 
noted,  at  least  15,000  could  lie 
claiming  payments. 

Spttnlup  ill  Ketireiiieiits 

A  rise  in  Social  Security  bene¬ 
fits  and  payments  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  pension  allowances  will 
speed  up  the  retirement  of  ITU 
meml>ers.  Brown  said.  He  was 
concerned  lest  the  convention 
delegates  make  changes  in  the 
union  plan  that  would  deny 
benefits  to  the  younger  members 
when  they  would  become  eligible. 

ITU  conventions  have  always 
received  numerous  proposals  to 
increase  pension  payments  which 
now  amount  to  $22  a  week. 
There  were  fewer  requests  than 
usual  this  time  for  boosting  the 
payments  but  several  delegates 
suggested  modification  of  eligi¬ 
bility  requirements.  All  of  these 
ideas  were  rejected  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Pensions. 

Only  two  of  the  338  delegates 
opposed  a  revision  of  the  laws 
that  will  keep  assessments  at 
2%  percent  of  earnings  until 
the  balances  in  the  pension  and 
mortuary  funds  reach  $10  mil¬ 
lion  and  maintain  them  above 
$5  million.  The  previous  pen¬ 
sion  reserv'e  requiretl  by  law 
was  $2  million. 

In  another  field  of  concern. 
Brown  accused  the  Washington 
bureaucrats  of  encroaching  on 
internal  union  affairs  through 
the  guise  of  preventing  discrim¬ 
ination  in  employment.  Brown 
observed  that  the  ITU  decided 
89  years  ago  that  it  would  not 
tolerate  discrimination  against 
any  member  because  of  his  color. 
Also,  he  pointed  out,  the  ITU 
admitted  women  members  in 
1869  and  has  insisted  that  they 
be  paid  the  same  wages  as  men. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is 
trying  to  compel  the  union  to 
insist  on  a  clause  in  contracts 
that  says  “you  shall  not  dis¬ 
criminate  against  a  person,’’ 
Brown  stated. 


••.\t  another  time,’’  he  said, 
“some  bureaucrats  may  insist  on 
collective  bargaining  agreements 
containing  clauses  saying  you 
will  discriminate  against  certain 
people. 

“What  are  they  doing  about 
the  non-union,  anti-union  em¬ 
ployers  with  no  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agreements?”  he  asked. 

During  the  convention  discus¬ 
sions,  a  delegate  asked  Gerhard 
Van  Arkel,  the  union’s  general 
counsel,  for  advice  on  filling  out 
and  returning  forms  required  by 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Employ¬ 
ment  Commission.  .\11  unions 
that  have  100  or  more  members, 
he  said,  will  be  required  to  list 
membership  by  sex  and  four 
minority  groups  (Negroes, 
Spanish- Americans,  Orientals 
and  American  Indians). 

Van  Arkel  replied  it  was  a 
serious  problem  since  the  ITU 
never  has  kept  records  as  to  sex, 
race,  religion  or  anything  else. 
He  said  compliance  with  the 
EOE  questionnaire  was  a  matter 
for  the  union’s  executive  council 
to  consider,  at  least  in  respect  to 
the  locals  that  have  more  than 
100  members. 

Brow'n  heaped  words  of 
praise  on  Joe  Bingel,  the  union’s 
representative  in  the  South,  for 
persisting  in  the  fight  to  rein¬ 
state  about  100  members  at  the 
Perry  newspapers  in  West  Palm 
Beach  and  Pensacola.  The  strike 
that  ran  nearly  four  years  was 
settled  recently  with  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  agreement,  after  the 
appellate  courts  upheld  the 
strikers’  case. 

“The  meml)ers  of  the  union,” 
Brown  reported,  “have  returned 
to  their  former  jobs  .  .  .  and 
prospects  for  an  honorable  con¬ 
tract  appear  to  be  good.” 

Miles  P.  Patrone,  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Relations  committee 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  spoke  to 
the  delegates  about  the  “unhappy 
total”  of  18  work  stoppages  in 
newspaper  shops  so  far  this 
year.  They  range,  he  said,  from 
extended  chapel  meetings  to 
strikes. 

At  the  same  time  he  hailed 
the  improvement  in  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  publishers  and  the 
printers  to  the  extent  that  tele¬ 
phone  calls  have  sometimes 
prevented  trouble.  He  cited  also 
the  functioning  of  the  publisher- 
union  standby  committee  in  the 
Toledo  strike  situation. 

Calling  for  “understanding 
and  patience”  in  wage  negotia¬ 
tions,  Patrone  cautioned  the 
union  members  that  an  increase 
in  labor  costs  without  a  com¬ 
mensurate  increase  in  productiv¬ 
ity  can  be  fatal  because  “passing 
the  added  costs  to  the  advertis¬ 
er”  is  not  easy,  newspapers  being 
in  a  struggle  with  other  media 
for  the  advertising  dollars. 


Wilson  Ignores 
CPU  Plea  for 
Low  Cable  Rate 

Lo.nhon 

Ignoring  strong  protests  from 
the  Commonwealth  Press  Union, 
the  British  Post  office  has  upped 
the  price  of  press  cables  sent 
from  England  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Commonwealth 
countries. 

The  increase,  from  1  penny 
per  wortl  to  three  pennies  per 
word,  went  into  effect  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  On  the  same  date  the 
Urgent  Press  Rate  of  six  pen¬ 
nies  was  raised  to  eleven. 

Australia,  Hong  Kong,  New 
Zealand,  Nigeria  and  Rhodesia 
are  among  the  Commonwealth 
countries  following  the  example 


19  at  Seminar 
On  Production 

An  American  Press  Institute 
Seminar  to  study  New  Methods 
of  Newspaper  Production  will 
begin  Sunday,  Sept.  10,  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

The  meml)ers  are: 

Walter  S.  Chambers,  \ew 
Canfle  (Ind.)  Courier-Timex. 

W’ilson  P.  Cole,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette  and  Daily 
Mail. 

Josej)h  P.  Dennis,  Xorwieh 
(Conn.)  Ilnlletin. 

Ian  K.  Esslemont,  Royal  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Mid-Ocean  Xews,  Ber¬ 
muda. 

Gerald  A.  Harshman,  Sharon 
(Pa.)  Herald. 

Francis  N.  Hathaway,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  anti  Bulletin. 

Frank  J.  Helderman  Jr.,  Gads¬ 
den  (Ala.)  Times. 

Darien  M.  Jaunese,  Muskegon 
( Mich. )  Chronicle, 

Frank  1).  Marsteller,  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers,  .\llen- 
town.  Pa. 

George  E.  McDavid,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle. 

Edmond  L.  Nelson,  The  State 
and  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Robert  R.  Norris,  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  and  Herald. 

W.  B.  Northrop,  Beaver  Falls 
(Pa.)  News-Tribune. 

Donald  T.  O’Neill,  Boston 
Globe. 

William  L.  Payne,  Wmsto7i- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentmel. 

Orb  C.  Reeder,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press. 

John  F.  Rink,  Salisbury 
(N.  C.)  Post. 

Alexander  M.  Stoddart,  Glou¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Daily  Times. 

Thomas  L.  Watkins,  Sidney 
(Ohio)  Daily  Xews. 


set  by  Britain.  Canada,  liowever  ' 
indicated  that  it  will  probably  * 
adhere  to  the  one  and  six  penny 
tariffs  “for  the  time  l)eing.” 

The  increase  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  substantial  rise  in 
the  cost  of  sending  jness  tele¬ 
grams  from  Britain  to  the 
United  States. 

Appeals  were  made  directly  to 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
to  save  the  Commonwealth  rate. 
According  to  Oliver  G.  Robin- 
.son,  director  of  the  CPU’s  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Committee,  “the  Prime 
Ministers’  answer  to  our  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  retaining  the  ! 
Penny  Rate  has  been  a  Three¬ 
penny  Lemon.  He  not  only  re¬ 
jected  our  proposal  for  a  con¬ 
ference  to  be  attended  by  Tele¬ 
communication  authorities  as 
well  as  the  commonwealth  press, 
but  also  refused  to  receive  a 
deputation  from  the  CPU.” 


Nun,  An  Intern, 
Gains  Respect 
For  Journalism 

Milwaukee 

Sharon  Feyen  acquired  a  good 
impression  of  journalism  while 
working  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  this  summer, 
and  the  Sentinel  and  its  staff 
got  a  good  impression  of  her. 

Sharon  is  Sister  Sharon 
Feyen,  a  Roman  Catholic  nun. 
Twenty-seven  years  old  and  a 
graduate  of  Marquette  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1965,  she  spent  several 
weeks  at  various  assignments, 
including  the  rioting  on  Milwau¬ 
kee’s  near  north  side. 

She  interviewed  riot  victims, 
police  officers,  national  guards¬ 
men,  and  Negro  leaders.  On  sev¬ 
eral  nights,  she  formed  part  of 
the  Sentinel  reporting  team  as¬ 
signed  to  roam  the  riot  area. 

Sister  Sharon  said  her  respect 
for  journalism  as  a  whole  “has 
greatly  increased.” 

Suggests  .Stories 

In  a  story  suggestion  file  in 
the  city  room  is  a  sheaf  of 
crisply  typed  story  ideas  and 
the  names  of  new  sources.  Each 
is  signed,  simply: 

“Sharon.” 

Sister  Sharon  wrote  general 
news  stories  on  assignment  from 
the  city  desk,  edited  copy  and 
wrote  headlines  and  worked  as 
a  feature  w'riter  in  the  women’s 
news  department. 

She  initiated  the  request  to 
work  for  a  newspaper  after 
learning  of  the  intern  program  , 
at  the  Sentinel  and  several  other 
papers  while  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  last  summer.  She  was 
sponsored  by  The  Newspaper 
Fund. 
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LIBRARIAN  RETIRES — Publisher  Francis  L.  Dale,  at  left,  was  on 
hand  to  say  goodbye  to  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer's  chief  librarian, 
Roscoe  O.  Eads,  who  retired  at  71  after  31  years  of  service.  Next 
in  line  in  the  picture  is  Fred  E.  Morgener,  onetime  copy  boy  who 
moves  up  to  head  librarian.  At  right  is  Managing  Editor  Brady  Black. 
Eads  came  to  the  Enquirer  from  the  old  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
to  be  assistant  to  the  late  Harry  Pence. 


N.Y.  Times 
Runs  Second 
Pilot  Paper 

Early  on  Friday  (Sept.  1), 
the  Sew  York  Times  printed  a 
second  pilot  version  of  a  New 
York  City  afternoon  newspaper. 
But  while  Timesmen  reported 
themselves  nearer  to  an  editorial 
formula  for  a  new  paper,  the 
big  question  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  a  launching  in  Manhattan 
remained  unanswered. 

The  second  pilot,  similar  in 
character  to  the  first  “but  con¬ 
taining  many  refinements,”  was 
a  40-pager  in  eight-column  for¬ 
mat  and  titled.  The  New  York 
Forum.  Much  of  the  material  it 
contained  was  specially  commis¬ 
sioned  from  outside  sources. 
Many  of  the  stories  it  carried 
were  under  fictitious  bylines. 

According  to  Clifton  Daniel, 
Times  managing  editor,  the  title 
was  “of  no  great  significance 
because  we  still  don’t  know  if 
we  are  going  to  produce  a  news¬ 
paper,  that  question  being 
purely  a  matter  of  economics.” 

^'eli  Received 

A.  M.  Rosenthal,  an  assistant 
managing  editor  who  has  led 
the  team  in  charge  of  the  ex¬ 
perimentation,  reported  the  sec¬ 
ond  pilot  “well  received  within 
the  organization.”  He  indicated 
that  the  Times  team,  although 
ready  to  produce  further  pilots, 
is  returning  to  normal  duties. 
He  said  that  in  producing  the 
second  pilot,  the  editoi-s  involved 
had  adopted  many  of  "the  best 
ideas”  from  news  magazines, 
television  and  other  newspapers 
to  produce  “a  package  that  in 
total  concept  is  different  from 
any  other  U.S.  newspaper,  but 
it’s  still  a  newspaper,  not  a 
magazine.” 

Like  publisher  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  Rosenthal  stressed 
that  a  major  difficulty  of  a 
launching  remains  staffing,  par¬ 
ticularly  editorial  staffing.  In 
answer  to  a  question  he  said, 
“even  with  the  resources  of  the 
N'ew  York  Times,  we  certainly 
could  not  produce  another  news¬ 
paper  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  .  .  .” 

Seiv  York  News  executives 
were  not  available  for  comment 
this  week  as  to  the  progress  of 
their  experiments  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  market.  However,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  W.  H.  James, 
si)eaking  before  a  recent  dinner 
for  supervisory  staff,  said,  “you 
have  probably  heard  a  lot  almut 
our  study  of  a  new  afternoon 
newspaper.  Many  of  you  are 
already  involved  in  some  of  the 
analyses  and  studies  that  are 
required. 


“This  is  a  very  complex  prob¬ 
lem  and  we  have  handed  the 
project  to  two  of  our  top  execu¬ 
tives:  Mike  O’Neill  (assistant 
managing  editor)  and  Val 
Palmer  (business  manager), 
who  is  handling  the  coordination 
of  advertising,  circulation,  pro¬ 
duction  and  economic  studies. 

Important  Ingredients 

“If  this  project  has  a  chance 
of  success,  it  must  have  several 
important  ingredients:  the  prod¬ 
uct  must  be  in  demand  by  the 
l)otential  afternoon  readers.  The 
))roduct  must  appeal  to  our 
l)otential  advertisers  and  it  must 
produce  for  them  if  we  are  to 
earn  their  necessary  support. 

“It  must  be  economically 
sound  if  the  paper  is  to  stay 
healthy,  prosper  and  grow.  The 
afternoon  field  has  been  a  grave¬ 
yard  for  papers  in  New  York 
and  we  don’t  want  to  erect  any 
more  tombstones  there. 

“Of  particular  importance, 
such  a  newspaper  should  not 
detract  from  the  readership,  the 
advertising  acceptance  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  News  .  .  .” 

James’  comments  were  pre- 
ceeded  by  remarks  in  which  he 
detailed  growing  production 
costs  for  the  News.  “We  are  in 
the  process  of  reaching  what  we 
believe  will  be  three-year  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  various  unions. 
These  agreements  will  raise  our 
level  of  labor  costs  by  more  than 
.Sll  million  by  the  Spring  of 

“Two  newsprint  price  in¬ 
creases,  last  year  and  this  July 
1,  equalling  $2,400,400  annually, 
pro<luce  an  additional  financial 
l)urden.” 

Planning  or  consideration  of 
new  newspapers  in  Manhattan 
is  going  on  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  still  unsettled  union 
contracts.  This  week,  James  P. 
Kepple,  president  of  Paper 
Handlers  Union  1,  said  that 
members  had  voted  to  seek  strike 
sanction  from  the  parent  inter¬ 
national  pressmen’s  union  in 


their  dispute  with  newspaper 
publishers  in  New  York  City. 

As  E&P  went  to  press  on 
Thursday,  talks  were  continuing 
between  paper  handlers  and 
publishers  at  the  offices  of  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City.  Little  progress  was 
reported. 

To  date,  printers,  mailers, 
drivers  and  pressmen  have 
reached  agreement  with  the 
three  newspapers  in  membership 
of  the  association.  Still  un¬ 
settled  are  contracts  with  the 
paper  handlers,  stereotypers, 
photoengi'avers,  machinists,  elec¬ 
tricians  and  the  Newspaper 
Guild. 

I^.eaM'liold  Sale  (ionipleled 

Another  development  this  w’eek 
was  the  completion  of  the  sale 
of  the  leasehold  on  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Building  at  125  Bar¬ 
clay  Street — former  home  of 
the  World  Journal  Tribune — 
for  “around  $2  million.” 

The  negotiations  were  con¬ 
cluded  at  3:30  a.m.  (Sept.  7), 
by  Matt  Meyer,  president  of 
World  Journal  Tribune  Inc.,  and 
by  Bernard  J.  Ruggieri,  an  at¬ 
torney  acting  for  a  group  of 
investors. 

Ruggieri  told  E&P  he  could 
not  name  the  purchasers  until 
“later  in  the  week  when  they’ll 
probably  put  out  their  own  an¬ 
nouncement.”  He  said  that  no 
communications  interests  were 
involved  in  the  purchase  of  the 
lease  that  runs  until  2014.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  transaction  was 
the  lease  on  the  10-story  build¬ 
ing  and  “all  the  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  theiein.” 

Ruggieri  said  the  purchasing 
group  would  remain  open  to  of¬ 
fers  for  rental  of  the  building 
and  of  the  plant  which  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  a  newspaper. 
He  thought,  however,  that  it  was 
more  likely  that  the  printing 
equipment,  which  was  now 
owned  by'  the  investment  group, 
would  be  disposed  of  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 


New  Gannett 
Stoek  Issue 
Is  Approved 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Recapitalization  of  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.  was  approved  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  company’s  stockhold¬ 
ers  Sept.  1  in  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  Building  here.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  conducted  by  Paul  Mil¬ 
ler,  president  of  the  corporation. 

Stockholder  action  changed 
each  share  of  Class  A  Common 
Stock  into  40  shares  of  $1  per 
value  Common  Stock,  each  Class 
B  Common  share  into  40  shares 
of  the  new  Common,  and  each 
Participating  Preferred  share 
into  20  such  shares.  The  new 
Common  Stock  now  is  the  com¬ 
pany’s  only  class  of  stock. 

Under  the  plan  of  recapital¬ 
ization,  the  Company  is  author¬ 
ized  to  issue  up  to  10  million 
shares,  of  which  4,235,700  will 
now  be  outstanding. 

Following  the  stockholders’ 
meeting,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  company  met  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  action  taken  by  the 
stockholders  and  to  declare  divi¬ 
dends  to  holders  of  record  on 
Aug.  1,  as  follows:  To  the  Class 
A  and  Class  B  Common  stock 
and  to  the  holders  of  the  Par¬ 
ticipating  Preferred  stock,  for 
the  months  of  July  and  August, 
$1,167  and  $2.00  respectively, 
and  to  the  holders  of  the  new 
Common  stock  for  the  month  of 
September,  $.054  per  share.  All 
dividends  will  be  payable  Oct,  2. 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  publishes  30 
daily  newspapers  and  14  weekly 
newspapers  in  five  states.  It 
also  operates  three  television 
and  six  radio  stations. 

• 

‘Steady  Sale’  Reported 
Of  N.  Y.  Times  Stock 

New  Y'ork  Times  Company 
stock  which  came  on  the  market 
last  week  is  “selling  steadily.”  A 
spokesman  for  Blyth  &  Co.,  in¬ 
vestment  bankers  handling  the 
sale  of  45,000  Class  A  (nonvot¬ 
ing)  shares  for  Paul  Van  Anda, 
said  “this  is  high-priced  stock 
and  naturally  the  sale  is  not 
fast.”  The  stock  was  offered  at 
$170  a  share. 

• 

Redbook  Columnist 

Harriet  Van  Horne  will  begin 
a  monthly  column  for  Redbook 
magazine.  Editor  Sey  Chassler 
announced.  Miss  Van  Horne, 
who  was  the  television  critic 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  will  continue  to  write 
four  columns  a  week  for  the 
.\Vm’  York  Post. 
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Gregory  Tries  to  Save 
Kokomo  Morning  Times 


Kokomo,  Ind. 

A  petition  to  l)e  declared  bank¬ 
rupt  was  granted  the  Kokomo 
Mottling  Times  last  week  by 
Judge  Paul  A.  Pfister  in  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Pfister  also  granted  a  request 
for  continuation  of  publication 
by  the  Kokomo  Morning  Times 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.  for 
September  at  least  and  the  be¬ 
leaguered  paper  is  printing  six 
days  a  week. 

The  Times  has  been  operating 
under  capital  provided  by  Pub¬ 
lishing  Associates,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  headed  by  publisher  Frank 
L.  (Iregory,  the  past  five  months 
and  for  three  months  previous, 
from  capital  provided  by  Layden 
Publishing  Co.,  a  part  of  Hemp¬ 
hill  and  Interurban  Newspaper 
publications,  Illinois  and  Indiana 
groups. 

The  Times,  Sept.  6,  196(),  was 
granted  the  right  to  l)e  named 
“Debtor  in  Possession”  under 
Chapter  11  of  the  Federal  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  .4ct  with  certain  officials 
of  the  Times  named  as  trustees 
and  officers  of  the  courts. 

.A  Kokomo  attorney,  Leroy 
Lacey,  has  been  named  trustee 
for  the  Times  under  the  new 
l>etition  and  Gregory  has  been 
retained  as  publisher. 

$200,000  l>u^s 

Gregory  said  he  is  forming  a 
new  organization.  Community 
Publishing  Corp.,  in  an  effort  to 
raise  the  capital  to  bid  on  the 
assets,  goodwill  and  17,0()()  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Times,  when  the 
Times  and  its  physical  plant  is 
put  on  the  auction  block. 

Gregory,  in  a  statement  to  the 


I)ublic  in  the  Times,  said  the 
newspaper  "has  lost  $200,000  in 
the  first  eight  months  of  1967” 
and  records  on  file  show  that 
some  $30,000  of  this  was  lost 
during  the  first  three  months 
while  under  the  direction  of 
Layden  Publishing. 

However,  on  March  22,  Greg¬ 
ory,  the  original  publisher,  took 
ovei-  management  from  Layden- 
Hemphill  through  an  agreement 
negotiated  with  Publishing  As¬ 
sociates,  of  which  Gregory  was 
president. 

Referring  to  the  new  petition, 
Gregory  said:  “It  was  the  only 
thing  we  could  do  to  survive.  It 
immediately  lifted  a  debt  of 
more  than  $800,000  off  the 
Times.” 

In  September,  1966,  the  Times 
listed  debts  of  $1  million  and 
assets,  pi  imarily  .subscribers,  of 
$833,431. 

The  Times  l)egan  publication 
July  22,  1964,  as  an  offset- 
printed  morning  newspaper  and, 
at  one  time,  published  four 
satellite  publications  in  area 
towns  and  claimed  nearly  25,000 
subscriliers. 

However,  the  cost  of  delivery 
to  widely  spread  subscribers  and 
the  ever-present  scarcity  of 
morning  pajjer  delivery  boys, 
plus  lack  of  income,  caused  a 
general  reduction  in  the  number 
of  subscribers — some  planned, 
some  unplanned. 

Gregory  blamed  the  lack  of 
support  by  certain  major  adver- 
tisei  s  in  Kokomo  for  the  present 
financial  difficulties. 

Many  of  these  at  first  adver¬ 
tised  with  the  Times,  under  spe¬ 
cial  terms,  but  withdrew  when 


New  York  News  Ditches 
Webster  in  Copy  Style 


The  Sew  York  Daily  Sews’ 
new  editorial  stylebook  drops 
Webster’s  International  Diction¬ 
ary  as  its  basic  authority  and 
relies  instead  on  the  Katidom 
House  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language. 

1'he  styleliook,  first  revision  in 
eight  years  was  produced  by  F. 
Heizer  Wright,  chief  of  the  copy 
desk,  and  William  Hanway,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  executive  editor. 
The  index  was  complied  by 
Joseph  F.  McCarthy,  head  li¬ 
brarian.  In  deference  to  the 
paper’s  motto,  “faster  and 
livelier,”  the  24-page  revision  is 
three  pages  shorter  than  the 
1959  edition. 

I'he  News  is  abandoning  the 


last  of  its  specialized  spellings, 
drout  l>ecoming  drought,  and 
foto  and  fotographer  becoming 
photo  and  photographer.  The  one 
exception,  Jimmy  Jemail  will 
retain  his  title  of  “The  Inquiring 
Fotographer.” 

The  News  style  will  generally 
conform  to  the  joint  AP-UPI 
style,  with  minor  exceptions.  The 
News  prefers  to  drop  the  points 
from  UN  and  retain  them  in 
U.S.,  even  though  AP  and  UPI 
uses  periods  in  both  abbrevia¬ 
tions. 

Hyphens  tend  to  disappear, 
teen-age  and  good-by  becoming 
teenage  and  goodbye.  “Finalize” 
has  l)een  added,  perhaps  too  late, 
to  the  list  of  Words  to  Avoid. 


Richard  H.  Amberg 


the  price  was  adjusted  to  the 
regular  rate  or  early  in  1966 
when  advertising  layout  and 
composing  errors  were  frequent. 

With  the  addition  of  profes¬ 
sional  composing  crews,  this 
trouble  was  eliminated,  but 
“raids”  on  offset  trained  adver¬ 
tising  staff  depleted  the  Times 
sales  crew. 

• 

Honolulu  Gets 
Times  Review 

The  Sew  York  Times,  on  an 
experimental  basis,  has  granted 
the  Honolulu  (Haw'aii)  Star- 
Bulletin  permission  to  reprint 
four  pages  of  eight  pages  of 
“The  Week  In  Review,”  which 
the  Times  publishes  each  Sun¬ 
day. 

Mats  of  the  eight  pages  will 
be  put  on  a  plane  each  Sunday 
at  9:30  a.m.  in  New'  York  (be¬ 
ginning  Sept.  10)  and  due  to 
changes  in  time  zones  they  will 
arrive  in  Honolulu  Sunday 
afternoon.  From  the  eight  page 
mats,  the  Star-Bulletin  will  use 
pages  one,  tw'o  and  three  and 
will  select  a  fourth  from  the 
remaining  five  pages.  The  four 
pages  will  be  published  on  Mon¬ 
day  in  Honolulu  with  the  New 
York  Times  masthead  on  them. 

The  Star-Bulletin  especially 
w'ants  to  reprint  four  pages  of 
“The  Week  In  Rev'iew”  of  the 
Times  each  Monday  to  gain 
greater  use  of  the  new'spaper 
in  the  schools,  it  w'as  explained. 

Ivan  Veit,  a  vicepresident  of 
the  Times,  told  E&P  that  the 
Times  acceded  to  the  request  of 
Richard  Pollock,  formerly  of 
Newsweek  and  now'  on  the  Star- 
Bulletin,  simply  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  and  said  the  Times  will 
not  sell  its  review  section  in  the 
continental  United  States. 

“The  Week  In  Review”  is 
being  reprinted  in  two  foreign 
newspapers — Asahi  Shimbun  in 
Tokyo  and  the  Melbourne  Her¬ 
ald  in  Australia. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


R.  H.  Amberg  Dies 
On  Visit  in  N.Y. 

Richard  H.  .Amberg,  55,  pub-  . 
Usher  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
(wlobe  Democrat  in  the  New- 
house  group,  died  Sej)t.  3  after 
Ijeing  seized  with  a  heai  t  attack 
at  the  Drake  Hotel  in  New  York 
City. 

His  wife,  Janet,  and  their  two 
sons  and  daughter  were  with 
him.  They  had  planned  to  go  to 
Hamilton,  N.  Y,  after  Labor 
Day  to  enroll  the  younger  son, 
Thomas,  at  Colgate  University. 

A  few'  days  earlier,  .Aml)erg  | 
had  received  the  -American  ■ 
Legion’s  Fourth  Estate  citation 
for  patriotism  at  Boston. 

The  publisher’s  l)ody  was  re¬ 
turned  to  St.  Louis  and  laid  in 
state  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Mason¬ 
ic  Cathedral  for  a  day.  Burial 
W'as  in  St.  Louis  after  services 
on  Wednesday  in  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Chui-ch  at  Clayton. 

Amberg  was  Iwrn  June  5, 
1912,  in  New  York  City,  the  son 
of  -Max  and  Irma  (Hiller)  .Am¬ 
berg.  He  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  from  Harv'ard  in  1933  and 
l)egan  working  as  a  reporter. 
Four  years  later  he  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Blizzard  at  Oil  City, 
Pa. 

He  joined  the  Navy  in  1941 
and  served  under  Admiral  Rich¬ 
ard  K.  Turner  as  flag  secretary. 
Later  he  was  naval  advisor  to 
Gen.  Douglas  Mac.Arthur  in  the 
Pacific  and  was  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit. 

-After  the  war  -Aml)erg  l)ecame 
public  relations  director  of  the 
-American  Transit  -Association 
and  in  1947  he  l)ecame  general 
manager  of  Harden  City  (N.  Y.) 
Sewsday.  He  left  to  w'ork  for 
Fairchild  Publications,  then  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  at  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

In  1950,  S.  I.  New'house  ap¬ 
pointed  Amlierg  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  and  five 
years  later  he  moved  him  to  St. 
Louis  when  he  acquired  that 
property.  In  both  places  .Amber? 
took  an  active  interest  in  civic 
affairs.  He  also  served  as  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  .ANP-A,  and  last  -April  he 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  the 
-Associated  Press. 

His  older  son,  Richard,  has 
been  w'orking  in  the  Newhouse 
organization.  ^ 

A  Correction 

E&P  (Sept.  2)  incorrectly  re¬ 
ported  that  Joseph  K.  Vodrey 
continues  as  general  counsel  to 
the  Brush-Moore  Newspapers. 

He  will  retire  as  vicepresident 
and  William  H.  Vodrey  Jr,  will 
remain  as  general  counsel  for 
the  group,  as  previously  reported 
(E&P,  -Aug.  26). 

.  I  S  H  E  R  for  September  9.  1967 
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New  Hampshire  Gets 
‘Right  to  Know’  Law 


Concord,  N.  H. 
After  five  previous  failures  in 
10  years,  New  Hampshire  news 
media  have  succeeded  in  having 
a  “right  to  know”  law  enacted. 
Some  still  want  a  stronger 
statute  and  already  there  are 
predictions  that  the  new  law  will 
undergo  judicial  tests. 

Under  the  law: 

—Meetings  of  all  public 
boards,  commissions  and  agen¬ 
cies  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

—All  meetings  of  public  offi¬ 
cials — either  elected  or  appointed 
—must  be  held  in  a  body,  in 
public  or  in  private. 

—Minutes  of  all  meetings 
must  be  recorded  promptly  and 
made  available  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion,  with  records  to  show  those 
present,  what  decisions  were 
made,  nature  of  business  trans¬ 
actions  and  vote  on  the  issues. 

—Executive  sessions  (private 
meetings  of  public  officials)  will 
be  permitted.  But  any  decisions 
made  during  these  closed-door 
gatherings  must  be  recorded  and 
“made  available  for  public  in¬ 
spection  promptly,”  and  no  or¬ 
dinances,  orders,  rules,  resolu¬ 
tions,  regulations,  contracts,  ap¬ 
pointments  or  “other  official 
actions  shall  be  finally  approved 
in  the  executive  sessions.”  The 
conditions  do  not  apply  to  execu¬ 
tive  sessions  of  legislative  com¬ 
mittees. 

—The  public  will  have  the 
right  to  inspect  the  minutes  and 
public  records  during  business 
hours  established  by  the  officials 
and  the  right  to  make  photo¬ 
graphic  or  photostatic  copies  of 
these  documents. 

—The  courts  will  be  required 
to  give  the  actions  under  the 
measure  “priority  on  the  court 
calendar.” 

Several  Exceptions 

Several  exceptions  are  out¬ 
lined  in  the  law  and  the  public 
may  be  excluded  when  the  offi¬ 
cials  act  on : 

—Dismissal,  promotion  or  pay 
for  public  employes,  discipline  of 
employes  or  investigations  of 
charges  against  employes  unless 
the  employes  request  an  open 
meeting. 

.  —Hiring  public  employes. 

1  —Matters  which  if  discussed 

in  public  would  be  likely  to 
reflect  adversely  on  the  reputa- 
tion  of  any  person  other  than  a 
I  member  of  the  body  itself. 

— Acquiring,  selling  or  leasing 
land  which,  if  discussed  in  pub¬ 
lic,  would  benefit  those  whose 
interests  are  contrary  to  those  of 

editor  8c  publisher 


the  general  community. 

Exempt  under  the  law  are: 

— Records  of  grand  and  petit 
juries,  parole  and  pardon  boards, 
personal  school  records  of  pupils. 

— Confidential,  commercial  or 
financial  information ;  personnel, 
medical,  welfare  and  other  files 
where  disclosure  would  be  an 
invasion  of  privacy. 

• 

Chief  Justice 
Sees  More  Curbs 
On  Officials 

Tokyo 

Looking  into  the  future.  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  foresees  in¬ 
creased  curbs  on  court  room 
press  coverage. 

The  restrictions,  however,  will 
not  be  on  tbe  press  but  on  public 
officials,  he  predicted  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Foreign  Corres¬ 
pondents  Club  of  Japan. 

Saying  that  more  restrictions 
would  be  placed  on  officials  in 
order  to  protect  the  rights  of 
persons  accused  of  crimes.  Jus¬ 
tice  Warren  said  the  problem 
was  to  balance  the  right  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  with  the  right 
of  the  accused  to  a  fair  trial. 

He  cited  the  Supreme  Court’s 
reversal  of  the  conviction  of 
Sam  Sheppard  because  of  “un¬ 
bridled”  news  coverage  of  the 
first  trial.  He  said  the  Court 
found  that  “the  play  was  to  the 
gallery,”  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
space  in  the  courtroom  was  al¬ 
lotted  to  press  and  that  court 
officials  “let  photographers  roam 
around  the  courtroom.” 

The  Chief  Justice  said  the 
press  “must  be  admitted  to  our 
courtrooms,”  but  he  showed  him¬ 
self  to  have  different  thoughts 
about  visual  media,  adding,  “but 
when  it  comes  to  moving  pic¬ 
tures  and  television,  the  picture 
is  different.  This  makes  people 
actors  and  actresses  whether 
they  want  to  be  or  not.” 

• 

Don  Scott  Retires 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Donald  G.  Scott,  production 
director  of  the  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  and  formerly  associ¬ 
ated  with  his  late  father,  G.  R. 
Scott  in  publishing  the  Coeur 
cTAlene  (Idaho)  Press,  retired 
Aug.  31  after  32  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  He  and  Mrs.  Scott  plan  to 
spend  their  winters  in  Kingman, 
Ariz.,  and  their  summers  in 
travel. 

for  September  9,  1967 


Sr  THE  PLAIN  DEALER 


1,637,000  KILLED  IN  TRAFFIC 


A  Picture  Worth  1,000  Lives 


Front  page  "shocker"  for  holiday  weekend. 


Shock  Treatment  Is  Used 


To  Cut  Holiday  Car  Toll 


Cle\-eland 

When  the  Plain  Dealer  decided 
to  shock  some  driving  sense  into 
its  nearly  400,000  daily  sub¬ 
scribers  over  the  past  Labor  Day 
weekend,  it  pulled  out  all  the 
stops  and  devoted  its  entire  front 
page  of  Saturday,  September  2, 
to  the  horrors  of  traffic 
slaughter. 

In  addition  to  the  eight-column 
banner  headline  which  told 
readers  “1,637,000  KILLED  IN 
TRAFFIC,”  the  PD’s  editors 
used  a  six-column  photograph  of 
a  nearly  decapitated  Jayne 

‘Fair  Trial’  Proposals 
Die  in  Convention 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

All  propositions  aimed  at  re¬ 
stricting  the  rights  of  the  press 
in  reporting  information  re¬ 
lating  to  a  crime  have  been 
killed  in  committee  at  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention,  now  in 
the  midst  of  constructing  a  new 
constitution  for  New  York  State. 

Two  such  proposals,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Democrats  Dorothy 
Walasek  from  Manhattan  and 
Joseph  L.  Galiber  of  the  Bronx, 
died  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
Suffrage  Committee. 

The  two  delegates  sought  to 
prohibit — on  the  ground  of  “fair 
trial” — the  publication  or  broad¬ 
casting  of  particulars  about  a 
trial  until  after  it  had  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  only  details  that 
could  have  been  made  public 
under  these  propositions  would 
be  the  names,  addresses  and  oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  parties  involved 
and  the  charges. 

The  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  Democrat  Andrew  R.  Tyler, 
said  the  proposals  were  appar¬ 
ently  determined  to  be  “imprac¬ 
tical  and  not  realistic.” 


Mansfield  for  full  impact. 

The  startling  figure  was  the 
count  of  traffic  deaths  compiled 
by  the  National  Safety  Council 
since  a  New  York  man  named 
Henry  H.  Bliss  stepped  from  a 
streetcar  into  the  path  of  an 
automobile  at  Central  Park 
West  and  Broadway  and  became 
the  first  recorded  motor  vehicle 
fatality. 

By  using  the  shock  treatment 
Plain  Dealer  editors  realized 
they  were  playing  a  dangerou.s 
game  with  normally  squeamish 
morning  readers,  but  as  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  William  M.  Ware 
said,  “Only  a  real  jolt  before 
that  morning  coffee  will  shake 
someone  out  of  complacency.” 

Reader  reaction  was  immedi¬ 
ate  and  supported  Ware’s  judg¬ 
ment.  Hundreds  of  callers 
jammed  the  Plain  Dealer’s 
switchboard  to  congratulate  the 
paper. 

Actually  there  were  only  two 
stories  on  the  page.  One  by  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  Gene  1.  Maer- 
off,  whose  idea  it  was  to  devote 
an  entire  page  one  to  the  subject. 
The  other  story  was  written  by 
Joseph  Eszterhaus. 

Also,  there  were  stories  inside 
the  paper  devoted  to  the  same 
topic.  Each  night  over  the  holi¬ 
day  weekend  a  PD  reporter  rode 
with  the  State  Highway  Patrol 
depicting  in  detail  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  irresponsible  driving. 

Another  story  by  Wilson 
Hirshfeld  used  the  autopsy  re¬ 
port  from  the  Jayne  Mansfield 
accident  most  effectively. 

From  the  report  Hirschfeld 
quotes,  “There  is  a  complete 
crushing  of  the  entire  skull  .  .  .” 
Hirshfeld  follows,  “At  least  you 
died  with  merciful  swiftness, 
Jayne,  or  did  those  last  milli¬ 
seconds  seem  like  an  eternity?” 
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PURCHASE  of  the  Herald-American  bi-weekly  community  news¬ 
paper  chain  was  announced  in  Los  Angeles  by  Hicks-Deal  Publica¬ 
tions  publishers  Gerald  T.  Deal  (left),  B.  Walter  Hicks  (center),  and 
retiring  publisher,  Col.  C.  S.  Smith. 


Hicks  and  Deal  Buy 
Col.  Smith’s  Group 


Los  Angkles 

Purchase  of  the  Herald- Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  prroup  by  B. 
Walter  Hicks,  publisher  of  the 
Wilshire  Division,  and  Gerald  T. 
Deal,  publisher  of  the  Wave  Di¬ 
vision,  of  Hicks-Deal  Publica¬ 
tions  was  announced  Aug.  28. 

In  a  joint  statement,  Hicks 
and  Deal  and  the  retiring  pub¬ 
lisher,  Col.  C.  S.  Smith,  said  the 
sale  represents  the  joining  of 
two  of  the  city’s  largest  commu¬ 
nity  newspaper  chains,  which 
have  a  combined  circulation  of 
more  than  750,000  ever>’  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Deal  has  assumed  the  post  of 
publisher  of  the  bi-weekly  Her¬ 
ald  American  group  which 
circulates  in  the  communities  of 
Bellflower,  Compton,  Compton 
West  Side,  Downey,  Lakewood, 
La  Mirada,  Los  Altos,  Lynwood, 
North  Long  Beach,  Norwalk, 
Paramount  and  Wilmington 
Harbor. 

William  L.  Bir,  general  man¬ 
ager  for  Hicks-Deal  Publica¬ 
tions,  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Wave  group  which  in¬ 
cludes  Southwest  Wave,  South¬ 
east  Topics-Wave,  Southwestern 
Sun,  Southwest  Topics-Wave, 
Southeast  Wave-Star  and  Dom¬ 
inguez  News. 

Hicks  will  continue  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  W’ilshire  group 
which  includes  Wilshire  Press, 
City  News,  City  Press,  Griffith 
Park  News,  Westlake  Post, 
Parkside  Journal,  Northwest 


Lender,  Los  Feliz  Hills  News 
and  Hollywood  Independent. 

Since  its  creation  in  the 
Herald  American  Newspapers 
has  been  the  voice  and  person¬ 
ality  of  Colonel  Smith.  The 
Colonel  started  with  one  weekly 
paper  in  Comj)ton.  The  paper 
grew  to  its  present  size,  now 
serving  l.’l  cities  in  southeast 
Los  Angeles  County,  with  car¬ 
rier  delivery  at  50c  a  month. 

• 

Flood  Ruing  Plant 

Fairbank.s 
The  -August  flood  knocked  out 
Jessen's  Weekly  but  when  it 
comes  back  it  will  probably  be 
an  all-new  offset-printed  paper. 
Its  77-year-old  publisher,  E.  F. 
Je.s.sen,  .said  loss  to  the  plant  and 
to  his  home  would  run  to  more 
than  $200,000.  An  offset  press 
bought  a  year  ago  was  the  only 
piece  of  equipment  not  ruined 
becau.se  vital  parts  were  sealed 
against  water. 

• 

2  Join  Guild  Staff 

W’ASHINGTON 
The  .American  Newspaper 
Guild’s  field  staff  (international 
representatives)  has  two  new 
memb<>rs.  They  are  Robert  A. 
Steinke,  who  has  been  a  circula¬ 
tion  supervisor  at  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch;  and  Robert  J. 
Rupert,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Ottawa  Citizen  since  April. 


Vail  Backs  Negro 
For  Cleveland’s 
Mayoralty  Race 

Clkvei.axd 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  endorsed 
a  Negro  Democrat  for  ne.xt 
month’s  i)rimary  election. 

The  endorsement  of  Carl  B. 
Stokes,  an  Ohio  state  legislator, 
is  unprecedented  from  the 
standpoint  that  every  Mayor  of 
Cleveland  since  Frank  J.  Lau- 
.sche  in  1041  has  been  a  Demo¬ 
crat  and  has  had  the  backing  of 
Cleveland’s  newspapers  and  the 
Democratic  ])arty  in  Cuyahoga 
County. 

Stokes  does  not  have  the 
l)arty  backing,  but  he  nearly  un- 
.seated  Mayor  Ralph  Locher  in 
the  last  election.  He  lost  by  2,- 
000  \  otes. 

Locher  is  in  his  third  term  in 
office  and  has  had  support  from 
the  Plain  Dealer  each  time  he 
has  i-un.  He  is  the  party’s  choice 
to  continue  as  chief  executive  of 
the  city. 

Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  ex¬ 
plained  his  move  in  a  page  one 
editorial  by  saying  that  “the 
Locher  administration  has  run 
out  of  steam,’’  and  “it  has  suf¬ 
fered  failures  on  many  fronts, 
notably  in  the  battle  against 
urban  decay.’’ 

Vail,  in  recent  months,  has  di¬ 
rected  the  126-year-old  news- 
|)aper  in  its  attack  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration. 

Full  editorial  pages  intoned, 
“CLEVELAND’S  PROGRESS 
LAG  AND  INERTIA  AT  CITY 
HALL,’’  and  “RENEWAL  IN 
LOW  GE.AR’’.  For  the  most  part 
the  i)aper  laid  the  burden  of 
blame  on  Locher. 

Stokes  has  only  won  endorse¬ 
ment  in  the  Democratic  primarj’. 
Yet  to  be  considered  is  the  lone 
Republican  in  the  race,  Seth 
Taft,  the  grandson  of  the  late 
President  William  Howard  Taft 
and  nephew  of  the  late  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ator  Robert  A.  Taft. 

• 

Club  Honors  Etlitor, 
Society  Columnist 

Philadelphia 

John  G.  McCullough,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin,  and  Joseph  X.  Dever,  society 
columnist  for  the  newspaper, 
were  honored  by  the  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard  Club  Aug.  30.  Both  were 
presented  with  bronze  busts  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  club’s 
patron. 

A  memlier  of  the  Bulletin  staff 
for  27  years,  McCullough  has 
served  as  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  and  at  the  newspaper’s 
state  capital  and  city  hall 
bureaus. 


Bunker  Efner 


Bunker  to  Retire; 
Efner  Takes  Dual 
Post  on  Lee  Paper 

Otti’mwa,  Iowa 

C.  Lloyd  Bunker,  j)ublishpr  of 
the  Ottnmwa  Courier  the  past 
10  years,  has  elected  to  retire 
Sejit.  30  after  40  years  in  news- 
jiaper  woi-k. 

-Albert  M.  Efner,  e<iitor  of  the 
newspaper  since  1961,  will  as¬ 
sume  the  new  title  of  e<litor  and 
publisher.  His  selection  wa.s  ap- 
))ioved  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lee 
Enterprises  board  of  directors 
and  announced  by  Philip  D.  .Ad¬ 
ler,  president. 

Robert  A.  Bauer  will  continue 
as  business  manager  of  the 
newsiiaper,  a  position  he  has 
held  since  coming  to  Ottumwa 
from  the  Muscatine  Journal  in 
1963. 

Bunker,  who  was  associated 
with  Student  Publications  Inc. 
at  the  Uuniversity  of  Iowa  from 
1926  to  1933,  has  been  with  Lee 
newspajiers  since  1933  when  he 
joined  the  Muscatine  Journal  as 
circulation  manager. 

Efner  has  been  associated 
with  the  Courier  and  the  Lee  or¬ 
ganization  since  1928  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  city  editor,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  and  editor.-  He  headed  a 
committee  that  established  the 
Ottumwa  Area  Development 
Corp.  and  serves  as  OADC  sec¬ 
retary  and  a  director. 

The  Courier  is  the  iiarent 
newspaper  of  Lee  Enterprises 
and  as  such  is  associated  with 
daily  newspapers  in  15  other 
cities  in  the  Midwest  and  in 
Montana,  and  television  and  ra¬ 
dio  stations  in  5  cities. 

• 

Scales  Increased 
For  Editorial  Jobs 

Atlaxh 

-A  contract  lietween  Atlanta 
Newspapers  Inc.  and  Atlanta 
News  -Associates,  an  independent 
unit  of  employes  in  the  news- 
editorial  departments,  raises  the 
seventh-year  minimum  for  re¬ 
porters,  copy  readers,  artists, 
sports  writers  and  amusement 
editor  to  $182.50.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $12.50  a  week.  Salaries 
of  society  writers  and  women’s 
page  assistants  will  go  from 
$147.50  to  $160. 
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TARTOOiNING 

Darcy  Offers  Tips 
On  Getting  Started 

By  Edward  Rapetti 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  muck  easier  for  a  J-school  grad¬ 
uate  to  “break-in"  to  newspaper  work  for  a  rariety  of  reasons. 
However,  one  area,  editorial  cartooning,  remains  as  difficult  as 
ever  to  enter.  The  reasons  for  this  vary,  and  are  open  to  debate. 
Some  say  the  field  is  ignored  because  of  the  difficulty  of  gaining 
acceptance.  Others  say  editorial  cartooning  is  a  “lost  art."  Still 
others  maintain  that  editors  and  journalism  schools  do  not  en¬ 
courage  or  cultivate  aspiring  cartoo)iists.  In  this  article  we  discuss 
the  more  basic  (piestions  of  why  the  field  is  attractive  and  challeng¬ 
ing  and  what  are  some  steps  to  becoming  an  editorial  cartoonist. 

Editorial  cartoonists  will  prob¬ 
ably  agree  that  the  two  most 
frequent  queries  they  get  are: 

(1)  Why  (lid  you  become  a 
cartoonist? 

(2)  And  how  does  one  become 
one? 

We  put  those  two  questions 
to  Tom  Darcy  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ilulletin.  First, 
the  why: 

“Pride.  Where  else  can  a  man 
be  writer/director/  artist  all  in 
one,  and  on  a  daily  basis — with¬ 
out  worrying  about  will  it  get 
printed  (as  in  the  magazine 
gag  market.) 

“You’re  dealing  with  issues 
that  will  be  in  history  books  of 
the  future.  You’re  working  with  Tom  Darcy 

men  that  have  traveled  the 

earth,  have  seen  power  struc-  Darcy  .says:  “There  are  no 
tures  rise  and  fall.  Their  inter-  set  rules  in  this  game,  unless 
ests  are  wide  in  scope,  and  their  you  mistakenly  burden  your- 
decisions  guideline  the  laws  of  self  with  them.  I  have  found 
tomorrow.  They  are  open-  what  imles  suit  me  best,  and 
minded,  frank — and  simply —  then  set  out  to  find  the  paper 
damn  interesting  to  work  with,  that  was  in  agreement.” 

Darcy  outlined  early  steps  in 
Katlier  I  nique  developing  into  a  cartoonist 

“You’re  your  own  man — you  thusly: 
make  your  own  decisions  (once  “Select  three  editorial  car- 
you  learn  to  properly  edit  your-  toonists  you  most  admire^ — ^mu- 
self)  and  you  set  your  own  l^te  all  of  them  by  combining  a 
schedules.  On  top  of  that,  you’re  little  of  each  in  order  to  arrive 
rather  unique  within  the  frame-  a  style.  Read  at  least  three 
work  of  the  newspaper — there’s  pupers  a  day  and  pay  close  at- 
usually  only  one  of  you.  tention  to  features  and  editor- 

“Most  of  all  is  the  opportun-  '^Is- 

the  issues  of  ^  Pre.enlalio., 

tne  day,  be  they  trivial  or  earth- 

shaking.  You  take  your  pick,  “After  arriving  at  a  personal 
decide  where  you  stand,  and  style,  stop  inking  and  do  noth- 
then,  you  are  on  your  own.  ing  but  quick  pencil  roughs,  be- 
(Providing,  of  course,  your  cause  editors  expect  at  least 
argument  is  strong  enough  to  three  to  six  roughs  each  morn- 
convince  the  editor  that  you’re  ing.  Though  the  artwork  is  im- 
at  least  half  right.)  portant  the  idea  being  presented 

“The  pay  is  excellent.”  is  far  more  important.  The  first 

The  how  cannot  be  summar-  goal  is  to  be  able  to  produce  at 
>*ed  as  briefly,  however.  Darcy  least  three  acceptable  roughs 
offers  a  detailed  guide  for  an  within  a  two-hour  period  (as- 
aspiring  cartoonist,  that  should  suming  ten  “unacceptable”  ideas 
furnish  some  insight  into  what  have  been  thrown  out  during 
editors  Iwk  for  and  expect  from  this  period.) 
prospective  cartoonists,  as  well  “Over  a  period  of  four  w’eeks 
M  supply  some  tips  to  hopefuls,  or  so,  try  to  select  the  lead  story 
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A  recent  Darcy  cartoon  in  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
from  a  newsiiaper  and  work 
ideas  aiound  it,  including  ‘time¬ 
less’  or  continuing  stories  such 
as  civil  rights,  nuclear  prolifera¬ 
tion,  etc.  Aim  for  25  finished 
lu’oducts  and  pick  the  best  20, 
making  jthotostats  for  mailing 
and  presentation  to  editorial 
page  editors.” 

“The  next  step  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all,  says  Darcy: 
Whom  to  contact?  Darcy  says 
the  best  chances  are  with  small 
dailies  without  an  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  or  a  large  to  medium 
size  daily  with  a  cartoonist  who 
is  neai  ing  retirement.  The  way 
to  get  in  here  he  says  is  to  aim 
fo)-  a  i)osition  as  all  around  edi¬ 
torial  and  or  advertising  artist 
with  the  intention  that  you’ll  be 
able  to  sit  in  on  editorial  con¬ 
ferences  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
iraper  with  a  cartoonist,  possibly 
fill-in  (after  proving  yourself) 
on  w'eekends  or  vacation  time. 
Study  the  paper’s  editorial  pol¬ 
icy  and  seek  the  advice  and  help 
of  the  regular  cartoonist,  he 
advises. 

Put  ads  in  the  trade  papers 
and  magazines,  admitting  you’re 
young,  sincere,  and  walling  to 
learn,  Darcy  continues. 

“Get  five  dollars  w’orth  of 
out-of-tow'n  newspapers.  (Use 
E&P  Yearbook  to  find  papers 
without  an  editorial  cartoonist). 
Ask  yourself,  ‘Is  m>'  work  up  to 
their  standards — or  possibly 
better.’  I  would  not  advise  mak¬ 
ing  a  fancy  brochure  to  mail  as 
it  would  be  too  easily  mistaken 
for  a  syndicate  mailout  rather 
than  a  man  seeking  a  staff  job. 

Job  Hunting  Tips 

“Don’t  contact  publishers. 
Keep  all  business  geared  to  the 
editorial  page  editor.  Keep  let¬ 
ters  short  and  to  the  point.  If 
you  feel  that  your  talent  is  ex¬ 
ceptional — tell  them  so — don’t 
rely  on  false  humility.  Get  ap¬ 
pointments  early  in  the  week  as 
most  editors  have  their  hands 
full  preparing  weekend  editions. 

It’s  a  good  idea,  after  mailing 
out  to  a  selected  paper,  to  call 
them  after  a  week.  Persist  like 
hell  in  selling  yourself — no  one 
else  will. 


If  you’re  single  with  no  fam¬ 
ily — always  leave  salary  open. 
Don’t  worrj*.  If  you  deliver  in 
later  years,  you’ll  l>e  amply 
paid. 

If  you’re  really  serious  about 
getting  into  this  field  you  must 
l)e  willing  to  travel  to  Leftshoe, 
Nebiaska,  if  that  be  the  only 
opening.  .Again,  if  you  have  the 
stuff,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  move  up. 

“Don’t  get  fed  up  after  a 
few  months.  Set  out  .with  the 
idea  that  you  will  look  for  a 
full  year,  and  stick  to  it. 

“All  in  all,  and  I  don’t  say 
this  as  a  plug,  the  best  tool  is 
the  E&P  Yearbook.  By  picking 
three  states  in  your  area — then 
narrowing  down  to  papers  with 
possibilities,  you  stand  the  best 
chance  with  the  least  inconven¬ 
ience. 

“Er  .  .  .  Marr>’  the  publisher’s 
daughter.” 

(To  be  continued) 


Editor  Deplores 
Present  Trends 
In  French  Press 

Montreal 

Claude  Ryan,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Le  Devoir,  speaking  to 
the  Canadian  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  .Association  annual  con¬ 
vention  here,  said  the  freedom 
of  the  French-Canadian  press  is 
seriously  threatened  if  present 
trends  continue. 

Ryan  discussed  two  questions 
w’hich  he  said  wei-e  critical. 

“What  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
long  run,  if  something  is  not 
done  about  the  question  of  pri¬ 
vate  ownership?”  he  asked. 

He  explained  that  French- 
language  newspapers  tend  to  be 
owned  by  small,  closely-knit 
grroups  of  people,  often  in  the 
same  family.  “When  something 
happens,”  these  papers  pass  into 
the  hands  of  strangers  who  may 
have  the  local  interests  at 
heart,”  he  said.  “This  is  espe¬ 
cially  dangerous  in  view  of  the 
worldwide  trend  to  growing 
newspaper  chains.” 

He  said  he  was  not  criticizing 
any  specific  individuals  involved 
in  recent  transactions  involving 
La  Presse,  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers,  all  acquired  recently  by  a 
syndicate  of  Montreal  financiers 
and  newspapermen. 

“Another  problem  of  our 
daily  newspapers,”  Ryan  said, 
“is  that  of  finding  a  satisfactory 
balance  between  the  intellectual 
side  and  the  managerial  func¬ 
tion.” 

In  some  French-language 
newspaper,  he  claimed,  “the  edi¬ 
tors  are  the  puppets  of  their 
publishers.” 


‘Cents-Off  Coupon 
Package  in  Papers 


direct  mail  coupons  redeem  at  when  he  presented  the 
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Pulling  IK’ell  in  Tests 


pooled 

coupon  idea  to  advertisers  and 
agencies  in  New  York.  He  does 
all  the  selling  on  his  own  at  the 
present  time. 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Isaac  admits  that  the  news 
paper  distribution  technique  at  ^ 

the  present  time  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  “novelty.”  “Like  all  Hearst  Paper  Sells 
new  ideas  that  work,  this  one  is  401  1  .  d  •  »  a  1 

pulling  exceptionally  well  in  rnilt  Alls 

early  tests,”  he  remarked. 

But  he  noted  that  there  are 


Seattle 

The  Seattle  Post-Intellirfencer 
is  offering  “Shadow  Print”  ads. 
Morie  Cotton,  national  adver- 


The  Consumers  Circulation  Isaac  said  he  has  tried  to 
Company,  headed  by  Ted  Isaac,  establish  rates  that  will  be  “at- 

a  Kansas  City  direct  mail  spe-  tractive  to  publishers  as  well  as  other  important  advantages  for 
cialist,  has  developed  a  new  advertisers.”  The  rates  he  gave  advertiser  who  uses  the 

method  of  distributing  adver-  range  from  $7.50  per  thousand  ne^^s  paper-circulation  coupon,  tising  manager,  came  u.r'with 

tisers’  coupons  in  envelopes  coupons  in  circulation  of  over  jgaac  said  the  method  gives  the  the  idea  that  a  color  noster 

through  newspaper  comic  500,000  to  $12.50  per  thousand  advertiser  a  controlled  delivery  ad  on  the  stock  market 

tions  that  might  take  some  doi-  coupons  for  papers  with  circula-  ^^te,  “a  goal  co-op  mailers  have  which  would  not  interfere  S 

lars  away  from  the  third  class  tions  under  100,000  ^.^^ted  to  achieve”;  the  readership  of  thriistini 

postage  media.  Compared  with  the  O.  E.  Me-  demographic  selectivity;  and  the  would  be  salable.  Cooneratinn 

The  first  of  many  Intyre  list  of  costs  for  direct  envelope  arrives  on  Sunday,  a  with  the  mechanical  departments 

newspaper  insertions  begins  mail,  Isaac  said,  his  prices  are  thei-e  is  no  letter  de-  produced  “Shadow  Print  ” 

Sunday  (Sept.  10)  when  a  .*very  low.”  “Mayte  too  low,”  he  u^.p^y  to  compete  with.  A  20%  screen  was  found  to  Ih- 

bright  red,  5  X  1  envelope  full  ot  commented,  “but  I  plan  to  live  said  the  only  stumbling  the  most  practical  it  was 

coupons  from  SIX  national  adver-  with  my  rates  for  awhile.”  ,,,opk  uncovered  so  far  is  the  readable,  and  yet  did  not  bother 

SSmVi  tl^t  recSih?K^^  Regular  Page  Kale  inability  of  some  newspapers  to  readership  of  the  listings.  After 

000  homes  that  iecei\e  i  separate  newsstand  from  car-  a  sample  was  produced,  the  re- 

ville  (Tenn.)  Sews-Sentine .  newspaper  earns  its  rier  circulation  which  is  re-  action  from  readers  indicated 

The  envelop  containing  e  money  from  this  distribution  (luired  by  some  advertisers  be-  the  surprint  application  would 
coupons  is  stuffed  into  the  comic  jpchnique  by  charging  Consumer  cause  the  coupons  with  the  en-  not  be  objectionable.  With  this 
section  which  contains  a  tul-  circulation  Co.  its  regular  comic  velope  have  cash  value  and  the  information,  the  idea  was  pre¬ 
page,  four  color  ad  from  e  gpp^im^  rate  for  the  page  ad  advertiser  is  leary  of  mis-  sented  to  Dan  Starr,  publisher 
Consumer  Circulation  Co.  cal  mg  ^  surcharge  on  the  number  redemption  “rings.”  of  the  Hearst  Newspaper,  who 

attention  to  the  envelope.  coupons  in  the  envelope,  he  Of  the  first  four  in.sertions,  gave  his  approval  for  selling 

By  the  end  of  Septem  )er  a  Isaac  said  two  papers — Wichita  Shadow'  Print.  Within  two 

totol  of  46 <,o00  families  wil  re-  Isaac  said  he  is  suggesting  to  and  Hutchinson  —  have  been  hours,  two  agencies  came  in  with 

ceive  coupons  d^iwred  wit  e  publishers  that  the  surcharge  be  asked  to  separate  newsstand  and  tentative  orders.  The  first  firm 

News-Sentinel.  Other  insertions  amount  of  space  carrier  circulation.  The  other  order  came  from  Burke  and 

are  scheduled  for  Sept.  24  in  the  tjjese  coupon  would  fill  if  run  as  two  papers  have  not  been  asked  Thomas  Inc.,  advertising  agenev 

Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  the  Rock-  j^jg  jjg  g^j^j  j^g  jg  recommending  to  do  this.  for  Alaska  Airlines. 

ford  (Ill.)  Star  and  the  Hutch-  ^j^g  surcharge  cost  be  half  .  .  Bert  Nordby,  account  execu- 

in.s'OM  (Kans.)  Sews.  uf  ^jjg  pomic  section  space  rate.  Rejection  To  Date  ^j^g^  said,  “This  ad  brought 

quarter  of  Another  charge  to  the  Con-  jsaac  said  he  has  sent  a  form  more  favorable  comments  from 

1967  and  the  nrst  quarter  01  gumer  Circulation  Co.  would  be  letter  to  every  daily  paper  in  our  customers  in  the  business 

1968  the  company  plans  inser-  stuffing,  Isaac  said.  He  men-  the  country  with  a  Sunday  comic  community  and  from  people  in 
tions  in  several  major  markets,  tioned  that  the  Hutchinson  section  inquiring  whether  or  not  all  walks  of  life  than  anything 

News  was  put  on  the  schedule  they  would  accept  this  type  of  we’ve  ever  done.  Telephone  calls 
E&P,  IS  to  place  co-op  newspaper  gg  that  the  Greater  Buffalo  Press  advertising.  The  St.  Louis  Post-  from  many  people,  both  cus- 
insertions  in  the  top  markets;  pomics  printing  facilities  could  Dianatch  is  the  only  paper  out  tomers  and  competitors,  indicate 
the  mid-term  goal  is  to  ^  "  be  tested.  GBP  is  sending  out  of  the  replies  received  so  far  to  an  extremely  high  readership  of 

mg  regularly  in  the  top  300  jj,g  ggp^jon  to  the  News  reject  the  method  outright,  Isaac  our  message.” 

markets  just  as  quickly  as  pos-  ^-ith  the  envelope  glued  down  said. 

s»hle.”  over  the  page  ad.  In  the  other  Isaac  said  he  has  received  * 

C.o<4  Is  Brought  Down  instances,  the  envelopes  are  sent  help  and  advice  from  W.  W.  A^s  tn  Art 

directly  for  stuffing  by  the  Meyer,  advertising  director  of  ^*^”*** 

Isaac,  who  also  operates  the  paper.  The  coupons,  he  said,  are  the'  Kansas  City  Star,  and  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

After  Hours  .\dyertising  agency  already  in  the  envelopes.  Chicago  office  of  the  Bureau  of  S.  H.  (Sy)  VanderMeer,  a 

in  Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas,  in  the  first  four  test  markets.  Advertising,  ANPA.  newspaper  advertising  man  for 

said  this  method  of  distributing  six  national  advertisers  have  Isaac  said  he  sold  each  adver-  46  years,  retired  from  the  Grand 
“cents  off  coupons  and  other  pro-  coupons  inside  the  env'elopes,  but  tiser  on  a  direct  basis  instead  of  Rapids  Press  on  Sept.  1.  He  has 
motion  literature”  should  bring  all  advertisers  are  not  using  all  going  first  to  the  advertising  worked  for  the  paper  26  years; 
distribution  costs  down  for  na-  of  the  papers.  These  first  inser-  agency.  “I  know  from  past  ex-  as  national  advertising  manager 
tional  advertisers  who  use  direct  tions  include:  Old  American  In-  perience  as  an  ad  director  that  since  1943.  He  plans  to  live  at 
mail.  “Coupons  delivered  in  the  surance  Companv,  National  Pho-  the  best  ideas  are  handed  down  Clearw’ater,  Fla.  in  the  winter 
comics  sections  of  most  Sunday  to  Company,  Skelly  Oil  Com-  to  the  agency  and  not  up,”  he  and  will  continue  art  studies 
newspapers,”  he  said,  “will  cost  pany.  Stark  Nurseries,  Dial  declared.  there, 

advertisers  less  than  coupons  Soap,  Life  and  Look  magazines.  Although  most  of  the  billing 
distributed  by  mail  and  will  give  The  magazine  coupons  for  new  from  Consumer  Circulation  Co. 
advertisers  a  new  kind  of  demo-  subscribers  run  exclusively  in  will  go  direct  to  the  advertiser, 

graphic  selection  not  possible  two  markets  each,  Isaac  said.  Isaac  said  the  agencies  “prob- 

when  mail  is  used.”  Life  has  tried  this  new  method  ably  will  get  their  17.65%  media  . . . . 

With  newspapers,  he  ex-  and  found  returns  run  at  least  commission  by  marking  up  the  a  new  promotion  and  public  re- 
plained,  you  are  more  certain  of  as  high  as  those  from  direct  bill  by  that  amount.”  He  pointed  lations  firm.  Bob  Hewitt  Asso- 
reaching  “above  average  fam-  mail  solicitation.  .According  to  out  that  his  ad  agency.  After  ciates,  at  20  West  45th  Street, 
ilies  with  expendable  income  in  Nielsen  Coupon  Clearing  Hou.se  Hours,  handles  National  Photo  New  York.  Primary  emphasis 
all  economic  brackets  and  neigh-  analysis,  coupons  printed  on  the  and  also  Consumers  Circulation  will  be  on  organizing  promo- 
borhoods.”  Coupons  delivered  by  newspaper  page  redeem  at  the  Co.  advertising  and  this  will  be  tions,  staging  events  and  gener- 
the  po.stman,  on  the  other  hand,  average  of  3.3%;  coupons  how- he  will  collect  his  fees.  ating  publicity  for  individual 

reach  families  who  are  not  printed  in  magazines  redeem  at  Isaac  said  he  was  pleased  with  travel  companies  and  resort 
spenders,  he  pointed  out.  the  average  rate  of  5.9%,  and  the  “terrific  reception”  he  got  hotels, 
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rL4SSlFIKP  CLIMC 

Many  A  News  Story 
In  Those  Small  Ads 

Bv  Sian  Fiiisiiess 

CAM,  I’ruvideiice  Journal  and  Bulletin 


For  the  Record 


By  Jerry  \^'alker  Jr. 

MEDIA  MIX — U’ojHflw’s  Day  Encyclopedia  of  Cookery  has 
scheduled  $250,000  of  newspaper  advertising  in  45  California  dail¬ 
ies  starting  Sept.  11.  The  advertising  campaign  was  prepared  and 
placed  by  Ted  Barash  &  Company  Inc.  In  addition,  a  spot  tv  and 
radio  campaign  ($115,000)  will  run  simultaneously  in  28  markets. 
The  ad  pressure,  all  within  a  12-week  period,  is  designed  to  gen¬ 
erate  traffic  and  sales  in  more  than  2500  supermarket  stores  which 
will  be  promoting  the  12-volume  set  of  encyclopedias  on  a  one-a- 
week  basis.  Barash  media  department  included  a  series  of  media 
mix  tests  that  are  designed  to  come  up  with  some  answers  regard¬ 
ing  media  effectiveness  for  the  encyclopedia.  On  the  basis  of 
matched  markets  and  equivalent  volume  stores,  the  tests  will  range 
from  the  use  of  one  medium  in  certain  markets  to  various  degrees 
of  a  mix.  Anyone  wishing  to  guess  what  form  of  media  mix  will 
work  best  in  the  California  program — and  why — can  write  directly 
to  Ted  Barash,  770  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  biggest  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  insert  in  the  history 
of  automotive  advertising,  virtually  blanketing  the  country,  will 
announce  Dodge’s  1968  car  and  pickup  truck  line,  starting  Sept. 
14.  The  50,000,000-copy,  eight-page,  four-color  supplement,  brack¬ 
ets  the  model  line.  Individual  dealers  will  lend  added  strength  and 
support  with  local  space  and  time  buys  in  their  individual  and 
group  locales  using  the  “Dodge  Fever”  theme.  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc.,  is  the  advertising  agency. 

Durand-Sapan  Inc.  is  the  Madison  Avenue  advertising  agency 
called  in  by  the  National  Guard  Association  of  the  United  States 
to  tell  its  story  during  the  stormy  aftermath  to  summer  rioting. 
Even  as  Congressional  inquiry  into  the  National  Guard’s  contro¬ 
versial  performance  in  riot  cities  continues,  Durand-Sapan  placed 
three  full-page  advertisements  on  the  Guard  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and  the  Washington  Star.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $50,000  for  what  it  calls  “a 
defensive  campaign  to  explain  the  true  facts  about  the  Guai-d’s 
real  role  and  responsibility  to  the  American  people.”  The  ads 
generated  news  stories  in  hundreds  of  newspapers.  Some  editorials 
rapped  the  “slick  sell”  and  “huckster”  appeal  of  the  ads. 

ROP  color  space  spot  ads  always  appear  in  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  of  the  page  in  the  Houston  Post.  Advertisers,  according  to 
the  new  rate  card  that  goes  into  effect  Nov.  1,  are  guaranteed 
this  position  when  they  buy  2  columns  wide  by  35  lines  deep  ads 
in  one  color  without  black.  The  Post  charges  a  flat  rate  of  $150 
for  color  spots.  .  .  .  Forty  full-color  pages  about  baseball  and  Uni¬ 
royal  products  will  run  in  the  Reader’s  Digest  issue  of  May,  1968. 
Twenty  of  the  pages  in  this  $1  million  ad  created  by  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach  will  feature  articles  by  sports  experts  and  feature 
writers.  .  .  .  Borden’s  Company  launched  a  tv  campaign  this  month 
for  its  new  Nutsy  Banana.  The  company  has  a  flavor-of-the  month 
program  similar  to  Sealtest’s.  .  .  .  Fireman’s  Fund  American 
Insurance  Companies  is  moving  its  advertising  from  magazines 
to  network  tv,  including.  Meet  the  Press  and  Saturday  Night  News 
with  Frank  McGee.  .  .  .  Cunningham  &  Walsh  won  the  Sinclair 
Refining  Company  account  from  Geyer,  Morey  &  Ballard  even 
after  GMB  operated  a  Sinclair  gas  station  in  Hackensack,  N.J. 
to  better  acquaint  its  account  team  with  the  problems  involved 
in  marketing  petroleum  products.  C&W  for  years  has  required 
its  employes  to  work  at  the  retail  level. 


City  editors  are  always  look¬ 
ing  foi’  news — and  quite  often 
CAMS  are  siting  on  it — too  busy 
to  pass  a  good  tip  along  or  often 
unaware  of  many  of  the  really 
interesting  items  that  ca!i  come 
out  of  their  own  Classified  col¬ 
umns. 

Oh,  suie,  every  once  in  a 
while  we  come  upon  an  atl  start¬ 
ing  tomorrow  that’s  unusual  and 
that  will  really  merit  a  fine  fea¬ 
ture  or  human  interest  story, 
but  we  should  come  up  with 
some  kind  of  a  more  dependable 
system  that  will  unearth  these 
gems  more  often.  A  Classified 
“censor”  who’s  taught  to  have  a 
nose  for  news.  Maybe  even  a 
reporter  or  newsroom  secretary 
who  is  given  a  daily  assignment 
of  scanning  the  Classified  ads 
for  interesting  or  unusual  sit¬ 
uations. 

I’m  not  suggesting  that  news 
and  advertising  should  form  an 
unholy  alliance  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  sale  of  more 
advertising  space,  but  more  to 
arrange  healthy  communication 
with  other  aieas  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  No  different  from  any 
other  kinds  of  news  that  will 
capture  the  attention  and  inter¬ 
est  of  readers. 

Probh  '111  .Solved 

Walter  J.  Brown,  CAM,  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and 
Journal,  passed  a  tip  to  his 
newsroom  not  long  ago  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  darn  inteiesting 
story. 

The  local  Coca  Cola  company, 
in  an  expansion  move,  had 
bought  a  piece  of  property  that 
contained  a  50-ton  30xl8-foot 
concrete  swimming  pool.  To  get 
rid  of  it,  they  called  a  local  mov¬ 
ing  outfit,  the  “Jones  Boj’s”, 
and  paid  them  to  take  it  away. 

The  mover,  with  the  cost 
already  underwritten,  decided 
to  try  to  save  the  pool  rather 
than  breaking  it  into  more  mov¬ 
able  sections;  so  he  ran  a  Clas¬ 
sified  ad  in  the  Sporting  Goods 
section  of  the  Enterprise. 

M  ithin  three  days,  he  had  the 
sale  made.  One  disappointed 
prospect  was  turned  down  be¬ 
cause  the  pool  was  too  big  to  go 
across  a  12-foot  bridge  that  had 
to  be  negotiated. 

So  everybody  was  happy  with 
one  of  those  problem-solving 
Classified  ads:  the  Coke  plant 

editor  Sc  publisher 


got  their  construction  site 
cleared,  the  Jones  Boys  got  a 
moving  job,  a  happy  buyer  had 
a  nice  big  swimming  pool, 
Walter  Brown  got  a  Classified 
ad  .  .  .  and  the  Enterprise  got 
a  good  story  and  some  interest¬ 
ing  pictures. 

CJieer  for  A  Lillie  Girl 

The  “Personals”  columns  offer 
fertile  fields  for  the  tilling  of 
worthwhile  human  interest  stor¬ 
ies.  Like  one  sent  in  recently  by 
Frank  Collins,  CAM,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
which  was  a  result  of  a  report¬ 
er’s  follow-up  on  this  ad: 

BEDRIDDEN  11  months  to  a  year, 
6-year-old  would  appreciate  toys  and 
cards.  Cheryl  May,  138  Endicott  St., 
Worcester. 

It  was  placed  by  a  friend 
without  the  knowledge  of  the 
girl’s  mother — a  little  girl  who 
will  l)e  wearing  casts  on  both 
legs  for  a  year  as  part  of  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  hij)  disease. 

A  well-handled  story  plus  a 
fine  i)icture  plus  the  Classified 
ad  brought  more  than  50  get- 
well  cards,  about  15  stuffed  ani¬ 
mals  and  toys  and  a  4-foot  stack 
of  picture  books  and  games  in 
just  a  few'  days. 

The  Blankel 

Sometimes  you  can  come  up 
with  a  contrived  situation  that 
can  capture  the  imagination  of 
a  talented  reporter  and  in  turn 
end  up  with  some  happy  in¬ 
volvement  on  the  part  of  your 
readers. 

I  can  recall  one  a  few  years 
ago  that  I  wish  I  could  take 
credit  for,  but  can’t.  I  was  hav¬ 
ing  lunch  with  Leighton  Auth- 
ier,  promotion  director  of  the 
Providence  Journal,  and  he  gave 
me  the  sad  new’s.  “Something 
just  awful  is  going  to  happen 
next  week,”  he  said.  “Linus  is 
going  to  make  his  blue  blanket 
into  a  kite  and  the  string’s 
going  to  break.”  Authier  had 
been  peeking  at  the  future  hap¬ 
penings  in  Charles  Schulz’ 
“Peanuts”  strip. 

So  we  decided  to  have  some 
fun.  We  inserted  this  ad  in  the 
Lost  and  Found  column  to  coin¬ 
cide  w’ith  the  disappearance  of 
that  famous  and  important 
blanket — 

Lost — One  liirht  blue  blanket  in  the 

shaite  of  a  kite.  Please  return. 

Owner  desperate.  Contact  Linus 
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Classified  ads  usually  get 
pretty  good  response,  but  the 
reaction  to  this  particular  ad 
was  overwhelming.  One  letter 
was  a  bitter  blow  to  Linus — 
“During  the  past  five  years  I 
have  been  an  airline  pilot  for 
Trans  World  Airlines.  Two  days 
ago,  while  flying  over  the  North 
Atlantic,  I  spotted  a  blue  object 
right  in  the  middle  of  my  flight 
path.  Before  I  could  do  anything 


about  it,  I  had  hit  it  and  de¬ 
stroyed  it  w'ith  my  #4  engine. 
After  landing,  one  of  the  me¬ 
chanics  found  a  piece  of  your 
blanket  hung  up  in  the  engine. 

“The  piece  of  cloth  enclosed 
in  this  letter  is  all  that’s  left 
of  your  blue  blanket.  I’m  sorry* 
for  you,  Linus,  I  really  am.” 

This  was  signed  “Capt.  Bi-uce 
Martin,  TWA”.  A  tiny  piece  of 
shredded  blue  wool  was  enclosed. 
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ONCE  UPON  A  TIME,  about  76  years  ago,  the  Everett  (Wash.) 
Herald  was  a  struggling  weekly.  Today  it's  a  thriving  daily  newspaper 
which  requires  even  more  room  to  grow.  So  its  publisher,  Robert 
Best,  has  announced  plans  to  double  the  present  building  (to  the 
right  in  drawing  by  Jerry  Newport)  by  adding  the  section  (at  the 
left).  An  eight-unit  Hoe  Color  Convertible  press  will  be  installed, 
increasing  capacity  to  112-page  editions.  The  expansion  will  be 
financed  with  a  long-term  loan.  Best  said.  The  Herald  also  publishes 
the  Western  Sun. 


Addition  to  House 
New  Press  With 
Color  Facilities 


7y2-CoI.  Format  Is  Ended; 
Type  Indented  in  8  Cols. 

-4kron,  O.  side  of  the  newspapei-  always 
The  Beacon  Journal  has  de-  seemed  to  suffer  in  appearance 
serted  the  7*2-column  makeup  with  the  conventional  eight  col- 
after  two  years  and  has  gone  umns. 


RCA  Communications  Inc.,  after  two  years  and  has  gone  umns. 

provided  the  two-way  satellite  t'ack  to  eight-column  format.  So,  to  give  the  inside  pages 

relay  system  to  link  -Manila  and  Text  is  set  in  9-point  type  on  11  plenty  of  air,  the  new  style  was 

San  Francisco.  -Manila  is  the  ems,  indented.  The  printed  line  adopted. 

main  relay  point  for  UPI  com-  is  10  ems  wide.  With  eight  editions  and  with 

munications  in  .Asia.  Page  1,  section  pages,  maga-  type  on  Page  1  and  Section 

The  emergency  system  became  zine  pages — every  open  page —  Pages  being  shifted  from  edition 


With  eight  editions  and  with 
type  on  Page  1  and  Section 
Pages  being  shifted  from  edition 


^  Chester,  Pa.  Trans  Pacific  c 

The  Delaware  County  Daily  interrupted  on  Aug.  26, 
Times  has  a  $(00,000  addition  to 
its  plant  under  construction. 

Publisher  William  B.  Sweet- 
land  said  the  two-story  brick  1 

addition  will  house  a  new  six- 
unit  Hoe  press,  with  color  facili¬ 
ties. 

The  addition  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  Dec.  1.  Installation 
of  the  press  is  scheduled  to  liegin 
in  January. 

Sweetland  said  the  78-foot- 
square  building  also  will  accom¬ 
modate  a  new  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment,  newsprint  storage  and 
semi-automatic  mailroom. 

The  Daily  Times’  present 
press  produces  17,000  papers  an 
hour. 

The  Daily  Times  reports  aver¬ 
age  daily  circulation  of  about 
.50,000  “but  the  potential  is  there 
for  at  least  7.5,000,”  Sweetland 
said. 

The  Daily  Times  employs  142 
persons  at  its  Chester  plant. 


DPI  Uses  Satellite 
During  Cable  Break 

United  Press  International  re¬ 
cently  became  the  first  agency  to 
use  a  satellite  communications 
system  for  sustained  transmis¬ 
sion  of  news  copy  between  the 
United  States  and  Southeast 
-Asia. 

The  two-way  satellite  relay 
system  went  into  operation  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  Aug.  29,  as 
an  emergency  measure  to  pro¬ 
vide  reliable  communications 
while  repairs  were  under  way 
on  the  Pacific  cable. 


necessary  after  regular  service  had  the  7’2-column  style,  but,  to  edition,  a  standard  size  col¬ 


on  the  Trans  Pacific  cable  was  according  to  William  1).  Schlem- 
interrupted  on  Aug.  26.  mer,  managing  editor,  the  in- 


EFFICIENCY— Tom  Keith.  a  reporter  for  the  Northwest  Arkansas 
Times  at  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  demonstrates  a  solution  to  the  copy 
paper  problem.  The  eight-inch  wide  paper  is  a  roll  left  over  from 
a  press  run,  and  it  Is  held  by  a  spool  from  the  AP  Photofax.  Holes 
were  punched  in  the  side  of  the  box  to  keep  the  roller  in  place. 


umn  had  become  moie  practical, 
Schlemmer  said. 

-Also,  he  said,  the  only  way  to 
make  the  tape-punching-com- 
puter  setup  as  efficient  as  pos¬ 
sible  was  to  standardize  at  11 
picas.  In  the  computer  operation, 
punching  one  key  results  in  type 
being  automatically  indented. 

The  indented  shoulder  gives 
6  points  of  air,  the  3  point  low 
rule,  then  the  6  point  gutter  on 
the  adjoining  column. 

There  is  also  a  return  to  basic 
art  sizes  and  headline  sizes.  The 
1-column  cut  becomes  a  10-pica 
cut,  etc.  Many  manhours  went 
into  custom-cutting  of  ba.se  for 
23.6,  36,  39.9,  48.6,  ,52.3,  etc. 

Schlemmer  said  the  narrow 
type  demands  concentration  on 
horizontal  makeup.  -More  shallow 
2  and  3-column  boxes  will  be 
breaking  up  masses  of  type,  he 
said. 

• 

.4genoy  Group  Fights 
Drug  .4(1  Regulations 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  has  filed  a 
statement  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare  opposing  in  principle  the 
Food  and  Drug  -Administration’s 
proposed  “Prescription  Drug 
-Advertising  and  Lalreling  Regu¬ 
lations.” 

The  statement  raises  questions 
about  the  possible  consequences 
for  advertising  implicit  in  the 
proposed  rules,  which  would 
limit  the  creative  aspects  and 
sales  effectiveness  of  drug  ad¬ 
vertising. 
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Columns  should  express  outrageous  opinions  to  be  of  any  value 


I  don't  want  to  tell  people  things.  I  don't  know  anything. 
I  want  to  stir  people  up  so  they'll  do  their  own  thinking. 


Our  Man  Hoppe 

A  column  of  political  satire 
Available  three  times  weekly 


NEWSPAPER  LXW  I 

Non-Competitive  Pact  I 
In  Sale  Is  Approved 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Buying  Habit 
Survey  Helps 
Car  Dealers 

Pai  ls  Valley,  Okla. 

Buying  habit  facts  that  were 
useful  to  Pauls  Valley  Daily 
Democrat  advertising  salesmen 
and  their  accounts  were  obtained 
in  its  county  area  with  a  surv’ey 
of  readers’  automotive  trading 
and  service-buying  inclinations. 

Two-thirds  of  the  oOO  ques¬ 
tionnaires  mailed  went  outside 
the  county  seat.  Pauls  Valley,  as 
the  town  represents  only  29  per¬ 
cent  of  the  county  population. 
Ten  questions  were  asked.  Ken 
Reid  and  Ed  Burchfiel,  co¬ 
owners,  were  pleased  by  a  21.4 
percent  return. 

Information  sought  included — 

1.  Where  did  you  buy  your 
last  car  or  truck?  2.  If  you 
Iwught  out  of  Pauls  Valley  did 
you  shop  first  at  the  business 
firm  here  that  sells  the  same 
make?  3.  What  were  your  prin¬ 
cipal  reasons  for  buying  where 
you  did? 

4.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is 
the  l)est  way  to  advertise  new 
cars  or  trucks?  5.  Do  you  think 
automotive  advertising  is  be¬ 
lievable?  6.  What  type  of  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  do  you  con¬ 
sider  the  most  reliable?  7.  Where 
do  you  buy  service  work  on  your 
car  or  truck? 

8.  What  determines  where  you 
take  your  motor  unit  for  serv¬ 
ice?  9.  Where  do  you  think  it  is 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  take 
your  car  to  have  it  worked  on? 
10.  If  you  do  not  have  service 
work  done  by  a  franchi.sed 
dealer,  why  not? 

Spaces  for  easy  checking, 
giving  answer  choices  were 
given.  Respondents  gave  such 
information  as: — 

— About  7  of  10  bought  the 
last  motor  unit  in  Pauls  Valley. 


24  percent  of  those  that  did  not 
bought  out  of  the  county. 

— Price,  followed  by  service, 
then  by  “preferred  make,”  was 
given  as  the  major  reason  for 
the  buying  location. 

— Description  and  price  were 
given  by  57  percent  as  the  best 
way  to  advertise  motor  v’ehicles. 

— Only  45  percent  thought 
automotive  advertising  believ¬ 
able. 

The  survey  showed  that  79 
percent  considered  newspaper 
advertising  “the  most  reliable.” 
The  Democrat  recognizes  that  it 
was  a  newspaper  survey  and 
that  the  return  envelope  was 
directed  to  the  newspaper  and 
that  such  might  have  had  some 
l)earing  on  the  response.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  felt  that  the  re¬ 
sulting  effect  would  be  great 
enough  to  make  the  answer  a 
prejudiced  one. 

.An  answer  to  the  “most  reli¬ 
able”  question  that  interested 
greatly'  was: — 

“When  our  customer  says  he 
heard  our  ad  and  that  there  is 
an  error  in  it,  there’s  no  proof. 
But  when  he  says  he  saw  it  in 
the  newspaper  there’s  no  argu¬ 
ment.  It’s  down  in  black  and 
white.” 

o 

Webber  Is  Promoted 
At  Lever  Brothers 

Lever  Brothers  Company  has 
announced  the  promotion  of 
Harold  H.  Webber,  consumer 
relations  vicepresident  respon¬ 
sible  for  advertising  and  public 
relations,  to  administrative  vice- 
president  responsible  for  finan¬ 
cial,  legal  and  personnel  func¬ 
tions.  Samuel  Thurm,  adver¬ 
tising  vicepresident,  will  assume 
responsibility  for  the  functions 
previously  held  by  Webber. 

Before  joining  Lever  Brothers 
in  1961,  Webber  was  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  Cowles 
Magazines  and  Broadcasting 
Inc.  and  prior  to  that  was  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  a  director 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 


Two  newspapers  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  Brokhaven,  Mississippi, 
prior  to  1962,  the  Lincoln 
County  Advertiser  and  the 
Brookhaven  Leader  Times.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  competition, 
adequate  profits  were  not  avail¬ 
able  for  the  stockholders  of  both 
newspapers.  (1967  Trade  Cases. 
C.C.H.,  83,974,  Miss.,  Mav  22, 
1967). 

In  December,  1961  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  both  companies 
agreed  to  merge  into  Southwest 
Publishers.  The  contract  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  stock  of  this  new 
company  should  be  issued  to 
Charles  Jacobs  and  his  wife, 
W.  M.  Lauderdale  and  his  wife, 
and  Sheldon  H.  Morgan  and  his 
wife. 

It  also  stipulated  that  “No 
party  hereto  will  during  the 
time  that  he  is  a  stockholder  in 
the  corporation  and  for  a 
period  of  five  years  after  he 
shall  cease  to  be  a  stockholder 
therein  engage  in,  work  for, 
operate  or  be  connected  in  any 
way  with  any  business  or  other 
activity  which  is  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  competitive  with  the 
business  and  principal  activities 
of  the  Corporation  in  the  City 
of  Brookhaven  and  in  Lincoln 
County,  Mississippi.” 

Partners  Sell  Out 

Southwest  Publishers  was  ac¬ 
corded  final  statutory  approval 
and  proceeded  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  one  newspaper. 

During  the  next  four  years 
disagreements  arose  between  the 
stockholders  and  on  Jan.  4,  1966 
an  agreement  was  made  that  the 
stock  owned  by  Lauderdale  and 
his  wife  and  Morgan  and  his 
wife  should  be  transferred  to 
Jacobs  and  his  wife  for  $70,- 
000. 

Immediatelv  unon  the  sale  of 
their  stock,  the  Morgans  began 
publication  of  Buyer’s  Guide, 
w'hich  was  devoted  to  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Suit  was  filed  by  Charles  and 
Patricia  Jacobs  against  the 
Morgans  and  Martha  Lauder¬ 
dale,  W.  M.  Lauderdale  having 
!  died,  to  enjoin  these  former 
stockholders  from  violating  the 
clause  contained  in  the  1961 
'  agreement  against  competition. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Mississippi  recently  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court  sus¬ 
taining  the  validity  of  this 


agreement,  it  said, 

“There  is  little  dispute  in  the 
evidence.  The  Chancellor  deliv¬ 
ered  an  opinion  dealing  with  the 
various  issues  raised  in  the 
lower  court  and  concluded  that 
the  complainants  were  entitled 
to  the  relief  sought. 

“He  accordingly  entered  a 
decree  enjoining  the  Morgans 
and  Mrs.  Lauderdale  from  en¬ 
gaging  in,  working  for,  operat¬ 
ing  or  being  connected  in  any 
way  with  any  business  or  other 
activity  directly  or  indirectly  in 
competition  with  the  business  of 
Southwest  Publishers  Inc.” 

“It  is  also  contended,”  the 
court  addl'd,  “that  this  restraint 
clause  violates  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  statute.  We  feel  that  there 
is  no  merit  in  this  contention. 
The  Chancellor  was  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  clause  in 
question  resulted  in  no  unrea¬ 
sonable  restraint  of  trade  and 
was  not  inimical  to  the  public 
welfare.” 

• 

Michigan  Weeklies 
Get  Certified  Audit 

Plymouth,  Mich. 

The  Observer  Newspapers 
have  been  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Certified  Audit  of 
Circulations  Inc.,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Philip  H. 
Power,  publisher. 

The  Observer  papers  are  pup- 
lished  twice  a  week  in  Livonia, 
Plymouth  and  Farmington. 
Weekly  editions  appear  in  Red- 
ford  Township,  Garden  City 
and  Westland. 

CAC  is  a  nation-wide  organi¬ 
zation  established  in  1956  to 
audit  and  verify  the  circulation 
of  paid  and  controlled-circula- 
tion  weekly  newspapers. 

CAC  is  a  cooperative,  non¬ 
profit  membership  organization 
supported  by  advertisers,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  publishers. 
It  audits  newspapers  wth  a 
total  circulation  of  2.7  million 
weekly.  Among  the  advertising 
board  members  are  Food  Fair 
Stores,  Pontiac  Motor  Division 
of  General  Motors  Corporation, 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Company, 
and  Thomas  J.  Lipton  Inc. 

Advertising  rgency  members 
ai'e:  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  McCann-Erick- 
son.  Young  &  Rubicam  and 
D.  P.  Brother  &  Company. 
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Does  your 
news  service 
report  the  why 
of  the  news? 
Copley  News  Service  does. 


Copley  News  Service  reports  the  why  of  the 
news.  We’ve  hit  that  fact  pretty  hard  lately 
but  it’s  a  point  worth  belaboring.  Every  news 
service,  of  course,  worries  about  who,  what, 
when  and  where.  CNS,  though,  goes  one  step 
beyond  that  —  the  why  of  the  news. 

All  Copley  News  Service  correspondents 
are  trained  to  bring  today’s  well-informed 
newspaper  readers  the  why  of  the  news  — 
probing,  up-to-the-minute  analyses  of  fast- 
moving  world  events.  That’s  what  makes 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact  — 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


news  meaningful.  CNS  offers  concentrated 
coverage  of  the  stories  behind  the  headlines, 
in-depth  reporting  that  is  both  incisive  and 
illuminating.  Copley  News  Service  means  the 
why  of  the  news.  It’s  what’s  happening  — 
and  why  it  happened! 

That’s  very  important  to  people  who  de¬ 
pend  on  daily  newspapers  for  all  the  news. 
Radio  and  TV  reportage  is  fine— as  far  as  it 
goes.  It’s  fast,  it’s  furious,  and  too  often,  it 
just  doesn’t  deliver  the  whole  story. 


‘Pro’  Church  Paper  Nets  Wide  Gains 


Oakland,  Calif. 

There’s  great  hope  and  vast 
opportunity  for  the  religious 
press,  according  to  Donald  J. 
Wood,  general  manager,  and  his 
associates  on  the  Catholic 
Voice,  a  weekly  tabloid  news¬ 
paper. 

The  key  to  this  new  scope 
comes  from  providing  a  profes¬ 
sional  newspaper  product,  he 
declares.  This  requires  profes¬ 
sional  newspaper  people  skilled 
in  the  various  department  spe¬ 
cialties,  whether  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  or  circulation,  who  are 
paid  professional  salaries  and 
who  enjoy  putting  out  a  good 
product,  he  explained. 

Several  church  weeklies  across 
the  nation  are  leading  the  way  in 
the  development  of  what  should 
become  a  new  era  for  religious 
journalism.  Wood  observed  be¬ 
fore  discussing  specifics  of  what 
has  been  done  here  in  21  months 
since  the  Voice  separated  from 
the  San  Francisco  Archdiocese 
publications  to  serve  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Oakland,  composed  of 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa 
counties. 

Ba!>ic  Objective 

The  primary  function  of  the 
Voice  is  to  get  readership  in 
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every  Catholic  home  in  this  area 
and  the  entire  paper  was  re¬ 
organized,  departmentalized  and 
revitalized  toward  that  goal  with 
Monsignor  Francis  A.  Mauro- 
vich  editor. 

As  a  result  the  new  package 
presents  news  of  today’s  top 
issues  in  professional  news  style. 
Factors  include  local  reporting 
and  news  wire  service,  syndi¬ 
cated  material,  comment,  letters 
to  the  editor,  cartoons,  exten¬ 
sive  photography  and  newspaper 
color. 

These  are  reflected  in  a  circu¬ 
lation  surge.  The  ABC  has  gone 
to  45,899  from  the  16,584  of 
August  5,  1965.  New  gains  since 
the  last  audit  have  put  distri¬ 
bution  at  the  52,000  mark. 

Advertising  this  year  should 
show  an  80  percent  increase, 
adds  Wood.  Major  retailers  are 
turning  to  the  paper  with  in¬ 
creasing  regularity,  he  reports. 

Major  Linage  Gainers 

Classified  has  gone  from  two 
half-columns  to  four  tabloid 
pages.  A  dining  directory  ap¬ 
pears  regularly  in  two  pages 
and  expands  to  four  on  such 
special  events  as  Mother’s  Day. 
Auto  and  home  development  sec¬ 
tions  have  l)een  introduced. 

“We  draw  the  line  at  adver- 
'  tising  contributions,”  .said  Wood. 
“When  a  merchant  told  me  he 
might  be  able  to  give  us  an 
institutional  ad  I  blew  up  and 
said  we  wanted  copy  that  would 
sell  and  would  show  how  we 
I  could  sell.” 

Nationally  known  stores  and 
I  top  local  retailers  are  now  ap- 
j  pearing  in  the  Voice  and  the 
trend  is  growing.  Wood  added 
as  further  proof  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  press  is  “a  sleeper”  that 
can  be  awakened  by  newspaper 
professionals. 

“It’s  more  than  a  sleeper.  It’s 
a  sleeping  giant,”  said  Ralph  W. 
Frankis,  retired  Berkeley 
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(Calif.)  Gazette  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  who  is  now  Voice  adviser. 

A  Major  Hurdle 

This  will  be  proven  here  when 
a  few-  more  accounts  move  into 
the  offset  tabloid’s  columns, 
Frankis  declared.  He  joined 
Wood  in  declaring  the  big  hurdle 
is  to  blot  out  the  belief  of  adver¬ 
tisers  that  the  church  press 
should  be  avoided. 

Toward  that  end  top  research 
has  been  utilized  by  the  Voice. 
Wood  pointed  to  studies  listing 
the  church  paper  as  the  largest 
paid  ABC  weekly  and  the  second 
largest  ABC  paid  daily  or 
weekly  in  its  two  counties. 

Other  studies  report  “as  much 
reading  each  weekly  issue  as 
with  the  daily  newspaper,”  high 
incomes  and  purchases  per 
family  and  other  factors. 

The  Voice  customarily  runs  to 
28  pages  and  the  content  is  now 
arranged  and  packaged  to  the 
management’s  revised  planning. 
Wood  said. 

3  Opinion  Pages 

The  opinion  section  has  gone 
from  one  page  to  three.  Photos 
are  featured  to  a  point  where 
the  photographer’s  monthly 
budget  calls  for  $350  in  supplies 
alone. 

Basic  religious  news  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  Religious  News 
Service  and  by  National  Catholic 
News  Service.  Sections  cover 
school  news  and  interscholastic 
sports.  Coverage  includes  a  page 
in  Spanish. 

A  nine-person  staff  of  full 
time  employes  draws  added  sup¬ 
port  from  a  few  persons  on  com¬ 
mission.  The  news  side  has  cor¬ 
respondents  throughout  the  area. 
They  are  paid  the  same  rates 
leading  local  dailies  offer.  Wood 
pointed  out  in  another  reference 
to  the  organization’s  “profes¬ 
sionalism.” 

Liberal  Policies 

I 

I  The  editor,  whose  editorials 
■  and  reports  on  top  local  news 
I  events  appear  regularly  under 
the  byline  of  F.  A.  Maurovich, 
is  a  liberal  among  churchmen. 
Both  he  and  Bishop  Floyd  L. 
Begin,  publisher,  subscrilte  to 
the  belief  the  goal  of  the  church 
press  is  to  comfort  the  disturlied 
and  disturb  the  comfortable. 
Wood  said. 

Wood’s  experience  includes 
executive  posts  with  the  old  San 
FranciHco  Newa-Call-H  ulletin 
and  circulation  managership  of 
the  lierkeley  Gazette.  His  a.sso- 
ciates  include  A1  T.  Horn,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  of  the 
Gazt'tUt  and  of  the  Alamerla 
(Calif.)  TimeH-Star,  who  is 


Voice  ad  manager;  Joan  John¬ 
son,  news  editor;  Tony  Mauro¬ 
vich,  makeup  editor  and  Jan 
Matheson  Seger,  women’s  editor. 


He  Rap  Brown 
Poses  Press 
$5  Question 

Los  .\NGELtS 

W’as  it  a  threat  or  a  joke? 

Reporters  who  covered  the  H. 
Rap  Brown  appearance  (Aug. 
28)  during  the  Watts  Summer 
Festival  here  still  don’t  know 
for  certain. 

It  happened  this  way:  black 
power  advocate  Brown,  about  to 
make  a  speech,  looked  out  at  the 
all-white  press  corps  gathered 
on  a  vacant  lot  in  Watts  and 
suggested  that  newsmen  pay  $5 
each  into  a  collection,  noting 
“you  guys  have  been  making 
money  off  us,  now  it’s  time  we 
got  some  back  .  .  .” 

Pots  Arc  i’asscd 

Amid  laughter  from  the  pre¬ 
dominantly  black  audience, 
buckets  W’ere  passed  round  to  the 
20  reporters  present  whom 
Brown  also  told,  according  to  a 
UPI  photographer,  “if  you  don’t 
want  to  pay,  just  try  to  walk 
out.”  About  900  people  were 
present  blocking  the  way  out. 

Some  reporters  paid  up,  others 
did  not.  Cliff  Blackburn,  reporter 
for  the  Herald-Eraminer  later 
filed  a  complaint  of  robltery  with 
police,  saying  he  gave  $5  “in 
fear  of  great  bodily  harm.” 

However,  Roger  Jowdy,  radio 
reporter,  commented :  “There 
was  no  threat.  -It  seemed  in  the 
nature  of  a  joke  .  .  .  but  this  is 
the  kind  of  thing  you  don’t  fool 
around  with.” 

Sweet  Account 

Louis  Sherry  Inc.  has  assigned 
its  advertising  account,  for  pre¬ 
serves  and  sweeteners,  to  Chalek 
and  Dreyer  Inc.  Advertising  for 
the  balance  of  1967  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  New  York,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  Boston  areas. 
Other  major  markets  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  Ik!  incorporated  in  an 
expanded  1968  effort  which  will 
use  newspapers.  Account  execu¬ 
tive  will  lie  Nat  Argento. 

• 

Mint  Ads  from  B&B 

Procter  &  Gamble  has 
launched  its  mint-flavored  Crest 
toothpaste  via  two-page  spreads 
in  Life,  Look,  Render’ll  Digest, 
McCall’ 8,  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
Better  Homes  &  Gardens,  Good 
Housekeeping,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  and  local  newspapers. 
Benton  &  Bowles  is  the  agency. 
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This  is  the  last  step  in  manufacturing  a 


Goss  press... and  it’s  important  to  you 


It’s  important  because  of  what  the  Goss  name  stands 


economies  to  reelroom  and  pressroom  performance. 


for.  Eighty  years  of  learning,  for  one  thing.  Building 
presses  that  combine  the  precision  of  a  fine  watch  with 
battleship  strength. 

It  stands  for  the  biggest  supplier  of  web  fed  press 
equipment  .  ,  .  and  in  an  industry  where  bigness  is 
earned  only  by  being  the  best.  It  stands  for  the  in¬ 
dustry's  broadest  Research  and  Development  program 
...  a  program  that  has  brought  major  advances  and 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


It  stands  for  a  non-compromising  standard  of  quality, 
and  the  men  and  tools  and  facilities  to  enforce  it.  It 
stands  for  the  Goss  full-time  service  organization— 24 
hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 

Above  all.  the  Goss  name  stands  for  pride  in  building 
each  press  as  if  our  reputation  depended  on  it.  It  does. 
What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  this:  our  name  goes  on  our 
product  only  after  our  product  lives  up  to  our  name. 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 


Information  Explosion! 


The  future  of  business  journalism  lies  in  providing 
faster,  specialized  information  for  increasingly  busy 
readers. 

So,  American  Metal  Market,  an  85-year-old  metal 
industry  newspaper,  is  building  a  new  offset  plant  and 
expanding  its  news  staff  to  speed  the  flow  of  news  and 
prices  from  typewriter  to  composing  room,  plate  mak¬ 
ing,  pressroom,  mailroom  and  ultimate  reader. 


This  modern,  functional  20,000  square-foot  plant  is 
located  in  Franklin  Township,  New  Jersey,  about  60 
minutes  from  the  newspaper's  New  York  news  bureau. 
Other  bureaus  are  in  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  London  and  Tokyo. 

The  American  Metal  Market  plant  was  designed  by 
Lockwood  Greene  for  speed  and  efficiency  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  operating  economy. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  I00I7  200  Park  Ave.,  Pan  Am  Building/ SPARTANBURG,  S.  C./BOSTON,  MASS./ ATLANTA,  GA. 
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American  Metal  Market,  Somerset,  New  Jersey 


‘Green  Sheet’ 
Papers  Ring 
Capital  City 

Sackamento 

Sacramento  Suburban  News- 
l)apers  Inc.,  on  Sept.  1  ac»|uire<l 
the  44-year-old  Xortli  Sacra- 
iiiento  Journal,  oldest  community 
newspaper  in  the  area. 

This  completes  a  link  which 
pives  SSN  a  chain  of  nine 
weekly  newspapers  surrounding 
the  capital  city.  The  combined 
circulation  is  in  excess  of  KiO,- 
000,  according  to  Reinhart 
Knudsen,  SSN  publisher,  who 
announced  the  acquisition. 

“This  gives  us  a  concentrated 
saturation  coverage  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  suburban  area,”  said 
Knudsen. 

SSN  was  foimed  two  years 
ago  by  the  merging  of  two  com¬ 
petitive  groups  of  community 
papers.  In  March,  lOfiO  it 
aetjuired  the  Rio  IJmla  Record 
Timex  and  then  in  May  of  this 
year  it  bought  the  Ea.xt  Yolo 
Record. 

The  nine  community  papers 
are  printed  with  green  outer 
pages  and  are  known  as  the 
“(Ireen  Sheet.”  Each  paper  is 


edited  for  its  own  community. 
Advertising  is  sold  individually 
or  in  any  combination  of  news¬ 
papers  desired. 

Composition  is  done  by  the 
“cold  type”  method  at  a  central 
plant.  All  papers,  except  the 
East  Yolo  Record,  are  printed  on 
a  single  .32-page  Goss  Urbanite 
offset  i)ress.  The  East  Yolo 
Record  is  printed  on  a  Fairchild 
News  King  in  the  plant  of  the 
Davis  Enterprise  in  Yolo  county. 

Knudsen  is  a  former  advei- 
tising  agency  executive.  For  l.j 
years  he  was  with  Botsford, 
Constantine  &  Gardner  (now 
B.  C.  &  McCarty)  advertising 
agency  and  was  vicepresident 
and  manager  of  the  Seattle  office 
of  that  agency  when  he  acquired 
the  San  Juan  Record  Publica¬ 
tions  in  Sacramento  in  llXJb. 

Brennan  (“Bill”)  Sitton,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  and  general 
manager,  has  pioneered  offset 
|)ublishing  ventures  in  the  West. 
A  native  of  Texas,  he  was  hired 
by  the  .Xrizona  Journal  in  1960 
to  purchase  all  the  e(|uipment 
for  this  metropolitan-size  offset 
daily.  In  lOfil  he  was  named 
production  director  and  consult¬ 
ant  for  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Time.x  and  helped  launch  that 
newspaper  as  the  only  offset 
daily  in  western  Canada.  He 
joined  SSN  in  Sacramento  in 
July,  196.'). 


Other  major  SSN  stockholders 
and  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  are  John  N.  Clark, 
president  of  Cal-Central  Press; 
Roy  Keilholtz,  vicepresident  of 
Cai-Central  Piess  and  J.  Clifton 
Toney,  publisher  of  the  Foixom 
Telegraph  and  president  of 
American  River  Press  which 
opeiates  the  central  press  facil¬ 
ity. 

The  papers  are  distributed  by 
a  thousand  carrier  boys.  Rural 
areas  are  covered  by  third-class 
mail. 

• 

Paper’s  Seholarship 
Re\tar<ls  Firemen 

Cocoa,  Fla. 

Today,  a  Gannett  newspaper 
here,  has  awarded  a  two-year 
scholarship  to  Brevard  Junior 
College  to  an  18-year-old  volun¬ 
teer  fireman  in  recognition  of 
the  work  of  the  volunteers 
during  the  Spring  drought  in 
Brevard  County. 

According  to  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor  James  Head,  the  Gannett- 
sponsored  scholarship  was  given 
“in  recognition  of  the  long  hours 
without  i)ay  and  the  valiant 
service  performed  during  the 
drought  by  the  volunteer  fire¬ 
men.” 

The  scholarship  was  awarded 
to  Robert  S.  Hume  Jr.,  who 
plans  to  study  pre-engineering. 


Readers’  Views 
In  Soviet  Press 

Montreal 

A  Moscow  journalist,  Yevgeny 
I.  Ruzhnikov,  press  officei'  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Pavilion  at  Expo  67, 
told  a  St.  George  Kiwanis  Club 
meeting  recently  that  the  Soviet 
public  is  free  to  voice  its  criti¬ 
cism  of  government  policies  in 
the  Soviet  press. 

There  have  been  occasions,  he 
said,  when  electe<l  deputies  have 
l)een  removed  from  office  because 
of  criticism  from  the  electorate 
expressed  in  newspapers. 

Editorials  and  letters  from 
readers  also  play  a  key  role  in 
the  selection  of  candidates  to 
run  for  the  Communist  Party 
in  local  elections  in  the  Soviet 
republics,  he  said. 

Election  campaigns  in  Russia 
are  similar  to  those  in  western 
countries,  he  added,  although 
at  the  voting  stage  there  is  only 
one  name  on  the  ballot. 

Ruzhnikov-,  who  works  in  the 
North  American  bureau  of  the 
Novosti  Press  Agency,  said 
about  60  j)ercent  of  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  Soviet  newspapers 
is  contributed  by  readers.  Cor¬ 
respondents  must  be  told  within 
three  days  what  has  l)een  done 
with  their  letters,  he  added. 


We've  received  many  tributes 


But  Mrs.  Koski's  outshines  them  all 


Many  honors  have  been  bestowed  upon  The  Jour¬ 
nal  .  .  .  tour  Pulitzer  Prizes,  awards  for  planning 
coverage,  traffic  safety,  government  reporting, 
travel,  outdoors,  home  reporting  and  more. 

But  we’re  proudest  of  all  about  thank  you  letters 
like  Mrs.  Koski’s. 

She  wrote  about  the  trouble  her  family  had  getting 
a  builder,  the  municipal  government  and  the  VA 
to  do  something  about  the  faulty  grading  of  their 


lot.  Once  The  Journal  started  making  calls  she  got 
action.  She  wrote  back  to  thank  us  . .  .  “we  would 
not  have  gotten  them  to  do  anything  if  it  were  not 
for  The  Journal  asking  questions  .  .  .  The  Journal 
gets  the  answers  for  the  little  person.  Bigger  offices 
have  a  way  of  losing  contact  with  the  little  person.’’ 

Thank  you,  Mrs.  Koski.  The  ultimate  tribute  a 
newspaper  can  get  is  the  gratitude  of  a  reader  who 
looked  to  the  newspaper  for  help  and  got  it. 


The  Milwaukee  Journal 


6  Seminars  Wind  Up 
Program  for  Interns 


Miami 

Most  newspaper  summer  in¬ 
tern  progi  ams  are  rather  like  a 
beef  stew  with  no  beef. 

But  the  Miami  Herald  pro¬ 
vided  a  hefty  serving  of  meat  in 
the  program  scheduled  for  stu¬ 
dents  from  a  dozen  different  col¬ 
leges  who  are  winding  up  a  sum¬ 
mer  of  work. 

They  participated  in  six 
seminars  which  utilized  the  Her¬ 
ald  as  a  living  classroom.  Sem¬ 
inars  provided  information 
covering  circulation,  advertising, 
news  gathering,  production  and 
business  procedures.  This  was 
of  course,  in  addition  to  first 
hand  experience  acquired 
through  their  on-the-job  work. 

Ten  interns  were  in  the  News¬ 
room — Judith  Ann  Burke,  from 
Indiana  University;  Bill  Cloud, 
University  of  Missouri;  Mary 
Eason  Dobbs,  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama;  John  Hamill  and  Dave 
Nelson,  Northwestern;  Jamie 
Jobb  and  Judy  Traverse,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida;  Phil  Long, 
Ohio  State;  Julie  Morris,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  and  Eliza- 


l>eth  Rhodes,  University  of 
Kansas. 

Six  students  interned  with 
advertising  —  Skip  Benjamin, 
Stephen  Lewis  and  Dick  War- 
shaw,  Florida  State,  and  Bob 
Gale,  Frank  LeVar  and  Harvey 
Slavin,  University  of  Florida. 

And  Circulation  had  three — 
Philip  Cass,  Florida  Atlantic; 
Tom  Corcoran,  St.  Leo  (Dade 
City,  Florida),  and  Mike  Lam- 
bright,  Northwestern. 

The  Herald’s  program  of  in¬ 
ternship  began  in  1960  and 
allows  college  students  to  gain 
a  working  knowledge  of  a  large 
newspaper  and  get  paid  for  it  at 
the  same  time.  Students  are  re¬ 
cruited  from  colleges  across  the 
country. 

“Students  have  the  unique  op¬ 
portunity  of  becoming  full- 
fledged  newspapermen  and 
women  for  the  summer,”  ex¬ 
plained  Senior  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  George  Beebe.  “We  hope  this 
will  encourage  them  to  turn  to 
newspaper  careers  upon  gradua¬ 
tion.” 

Many  interns  have  returned 
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Who  says  assignments  are  routine  for  summer  interns?  At  the 
Miami  Herald,  Elizabeth  Rhodes  from  the  University  of  Kansas 
found  herself  interviewing  two  lion  cubs  for  a  feature  about  a  new 
tourist  attraction. 


to  the  Herald  after  college  grad¬ 
uation. 

Assignments  given  each  intern 
are  not  trifling  ones.  They 
plunge  right  into  the  main¬ 
stream  of  activity  for  experience 
which  could  never  be  gained 
from  a  textbook. 

.\nd,  this  year,  there  was  an 
added  training  program. 

It  l»egan  as  students  were 
divided  into  three  groups.  Each 
group  spent  one  week  in  Circu¬ 
lation  for  an  explanation  of  how 
this  department  functions.  They 
traveled  with  supervisors, 
worked  on  a  solicitation  crew 
and  made  the  rounds  with  dis¬ 
trict  managers. 

In  late  June,  the  first  of  five 
seminars  began.  Interns  as¬ 
sembled  in  Classified  for  a  two- 
hour  indoctrination  of  this  area. 
Following  dinner  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Dining  Room,  they  heard  a 
kickoff  address  on  “Why  an  In¬ 
tern  Program.” 

The  role  of  advertising  com¬ 
prised  the  remainder  of  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Claude  Lathrop  outlined 
Retail  and  General  Advertising, 
Fred  Rasmussen  discussed  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising,  Phil  de  Mont- 
mollin  talked  on  special  sections, 
Dick  Foltz  descried  the  role  of 
an  ad  salesman  and  Tony  Man- 
gone  told  them  about  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  rotogravure  magazine 
which  debuts  Oct.  15. 

The  following  week’s  program 
liegan  with  a  visit  to  the  News¬ 
room.  .4fter  dinner  Managing 
Editor  Larry  Jinks  sat  down 
with  the  interns  and  went 
through  an  edition  of  the  Herald 
page  by  page,  discussing  how 
each  story  was  handled  on  its 
way  to  getting  in  print.  Jim 
Dance  from  Editorial  explained 
some  of  the  philosophy  behind 
editorial  pages  and  how  they 
come  to  be. 

Both  the  next  two  sessions 
centered  around  production  of  a 


paper.  After  viewing  production 
operations,  Tom  Corcoran  spear¬ 
headed  both  seminars. 

Assisting  him  were  Vandye 
Forrester  from  Engraving,  Joe 
Tarrer  from  Teletype,  Barbara 
Henry  from  TTS  Proofroom,  Bill 
Pierce  from  Ad  Control,  Decker 
Lee  from  Photo  Comp  and  Phil 
Eaton  from  the  Pressroom. 

Visits  to  Accounting  and  Data 
Processing  comprised  the  next 
meeting.  During  the  seminar 
itself,  interns  heard  Jim  Ren- 
barger  outline  business  proced¬ 
ures  of  a  newspaper  and  Chuck 
Woodard  discuss  internal  audit¬ 
ing. 

General  Manager  .-Mvah  Chap¬ 
man  wound  up  the  seminar 
series  with  his  talk  on  “Man¬ 
aging  a  Metropolitan  News¬ 
paper.” 

40,000  at  Events 
For  ‘Young  America’ 

Milwavkek 

.Almost  40,000  young  people 
participated  last  week  in  two 
events  staged  as  part  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel’s  third  an¬ 
nual  Young  America  Week. 

Young  America  On  Stage  ’67, 
a  fashion  revue,  attracted  18,50(1 
teens,  young  adults  and  their 
parents  to  the  Blatz  Temple  of 
.Music. 

More  than  21,000  persons  were 
in  the  grandstand  at  State  Fair 
Park  for  Young  America  on 
Wheels,  a  racing  program. 

The  Sentinel  published  seven 
daily  sections — 128  pages — con¬ 
taining  hundreds  of  stories,  fea¬ 
tures  and  pictures  for,  by  and 
about  teens  and  young  adults. 
The  sections  also  included  more 
than  600,000  lines  of  advertising. 

Fifteen  thousand  new  sub¬ 
scribers  entered  the  family  of 
Sentinel  readers  during  the 
week,  the  circulation  department 
reported. 
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Writers: 

Write  yourseif  into  a 
rewarding  new  career  in 
programming— at  IBM 


Programming  otfers  a  future  as 
promising  as  that  of  the  data  processing 
field  itself.  For  every  systems  advance 
has  proven  anew  that  a  data  processing 
system  is  only  as  good  as  the  programs 
developed  for  its  use.  As  computers  do 
more  and  more  complex  jobs,  the  chal¬ 
lenge  changes  from  one  of  learning  to 
one  of  creating  better  techniques.  Pro¬ 
gramming  writers  are  needed  today  to 
answer  the  challenge. 


What  is  required? 

Writing  experience  in  newspapers, 
magazines  or  technical  publications  and 
a  college  degree  are  essential.  A  apti¬ 
tude  toward  mathematics  and  supervi¬ 
sory  experience  on  publications  would 
help  but  are  not  required.  IBM  will 
combine  your  interests  and  experience 
and  provide  you  with  a  comprehensive 
training  program  at  full  pay,  if  you 
qualify. 


How  far  can  you  go  at  IBM? 

Consider  the  many  facets  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  IBM,  and  you’ll  see  a  promising 
opportunity  for  growth.  A  remarkable 
variety  of  starting  points  and  paths  of 
advancement  await  qualified  writers  at 
IBM.  You’d  begin  with  the  assurance 
that  a  satisfying  and  rewarding  career 
is  available  in  a  thriving  industry. 


The  location? 

Rochester,  Minnesota.  Located  8U 
miles  South  of  Minneapolis-St.  Paul, 
Rochester  offers  unusual  cultural,  so¬ 
cial,  civic,  recreational  and  educational 
facilities.  Here  you  can  enjoy  relaxed 
living  in  a  progressive  city  of  50,000 
and  reap  the  benefits  of  working  with 
one  of  the  top  companies  in  the  nation. 


Sound  exciting?  Sure  it  does!  If  this 
is  the  kind  of  career  you’re  looking  for, 
please  write  us  today: 

D.  R.  Johnson, 

Dept.  WD8-J2, 

IBM  Corporation 
Rochester,  Minnesota  55091 


IBM. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Fund  Grants 
$10,000  to 
35  Interns 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Cash  awards  totaling  $10,000 
have  been  won  by  35  young  men 
and  women  in  The  Newspaper 
Fund’s  third  annual  Intern  Prize 
Competition.  They  shared  the 
money  in  sums  ranging  from 
$500  to  $100.  Twenty-five  other 
students  got  Honorable  Mention 
designations. 

In  all,  127  college  students — 
84  men  and  43  women — were 
nominated  by  editors;  ail  had 
worked  as  reporters  or  copy  edi¬ 
tors,  while  some  had  additional 
experience  as  photographers. 

The  contestants,  from  news¬ 
papers  in  36  states  (one  nomina¬ 
tion  came  from  Canada),  wrote 
750-word  essays.  They  explained 
their  summer  experiences,  why 
they  were  interested  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  how  they  expected  to 
develop  their  careers. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  nom¬ 
inations  came  from  two  states, 
Wisconsin  and  Ohio;  editors 
from  the  former  state  nominated 
16  interns,  while  Ohio  editors 
entered  14  in  the  competition. 

Men  make  up  66%  of  the 
nominations  and  women  34%. 
Fifty-nine  men  and  27  w'omen — 
68%  of  the  total,  major  in  col¬ 
lege  journalism;  liberal  arts  is 
the  major  of  25  men  and  16 
women,  32%  of  those  nominated. 

The  list  of  winners  and  places 
of  summer  employment  follows: 

$500 

Benton,  James  R. 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record 
Ceppos,  Jerome  M. 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle 

Dorris,  Thomas  H. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch 

Fuller,  Jack 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Gordon,  Mary  V. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Redfern,  Judy 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Times 

Reid,  Robert  H.  Ill 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 

patch 

Sanderlin,  Clifford 

Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal 

Verhoeven,  Karen  E. 

West  Allis  (Wis.)  Star 
Victory,  Mary  Frances 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times 

$250 

Alper,  Harvey  M. 

Savannah  (Ga.)  .Morning  News 
Cassidy,  Robert  J. 

Suffolk  Sun  (Deer  Park  N.  Y.) 


Dunham,  Robert  T.  ' 

Kentucky  Post  &  Times  Star 
Fischer,  Neil 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
Hooker,  Robert  W. 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News 
James,  Janice  L.  ; 

.Menomonee  Falls  (Wis.)  News  ' 
Jorgensen,  Sharyn 
Kettering-Oakwood  (Ohio) 

Times 

Kulstad,  Judy  A. 

Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star 
Lovett,  Richard  S. 

McPherson  (Kan.)  Sentinel 
Mair,  Diedre  K. 

Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin  1 
Millstone,  David  H.  | 

Gazette  &  Daily  (York,  Pa.) 
Rawitch,  Robert 
Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times 
Sievert,  William  A. 
Courier-Journal  (Louisville 
Ky.) 

Toth,  George  J. 

Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
Weisman,  Steven  R. 

Wall  Street  Journal 

$100 

Arrandale,  Thomas  J. 

The  Leader  (Corning,  N.  Y.) 
Barnard,  Russell  P. 

Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee 
Brenizer,  Brenda  L. 

Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader  & 
Daily  Telegram 
Byland,  Hattie 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News 
Feyrer,  Richard  G. 

Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman 
Fry,  Susan  L. 

News  Reporter  (Hubbard,  Ohio) 
Holben,  Nanette  M. 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Chronicle 
Lowe,  Barbara 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press 
Spector,  Quentin 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun 
Weaver,  Paulette  E. 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 

• 

PR  for  Architects 

Washington 
Neal  English,  National  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Public  Information  for  the 
American  Red  Cross,  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  for  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects. 

Early  in  his  career,  English, 
a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism, 
worked  as  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Xenia  (0.) 
Daily  Gazette. 

• 

Society  Editor 

Los  Angeles 
Maggie  Bellows,  formerly  of 
the  UPI,  will  succeed  Ann  Sonne 
as  society  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Her  husband, 
James  Bellows,  Ijecame  associate 
editor  of  the  Times  after  the  | 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  of  i 
which  he  was  executive  editor,  I 
went  out  of  business.  I 
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To  the  picture  editor, 
it's  a 

QUICK  LOOK 


To  the  production  manager.  To  the  advertising  manager, 
it's  it's 

QUICK  PLATEMAKING  QUICK  APPROVALS 


setting  output  .  .  .  quick  paper  negatives  and  positives 
of  line  art  or  copy  . .  .  (juick  prints  from  photographers’ 
negatives. 

Compact,  economical  to  buy  and  use,  push-button 
simple— the  Kodak  Ektam.atic  214-K  Processor.  For 
details,  literature,  or  demonstration,  use  the  coupon. 


Its  the  Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor,  Model  214-K— 
recently  announced  and  unquestionably  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  stabilization  processor  you  can  buy.  It  de¬ 
livers  ready-to-use,  black-and-white  stabilized  prints 
in  15  seconds.  This  is  useful  speed  which  can  benefit 
virtually  every  phase  of  your  newspaper’s  production: 
quick  proofs  direct  from  platemaking  negatives  instead 
of  plates  .  .  .  quick  prints  for  paste-ups  or  advertiser 
approval  .  .  .  quick  prints  of  proofs  from  phototype- 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Department  412-F 
■343  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14650 

□  Please  send  more  information  on  the  Kodak 
Ektamatic  Processor,  Model  214-K. 

□  Please  arrange  a  demonstration  for  me. 
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Postal  Rate  Boosts 
Await  House  Action 

Bv  Luther  A.  Huston 


Washington 

The  House  Post  Office  Com¬ 
mittee  has  completed  action  on 
the  rate  sections  of  H.R.7977, 
the  Postal  Revenue  Act  of  1967, 
and  will  send  to  the  floor  a  bill 
providing  for  a  23  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  second  class  postage 
lates  on  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  and  a  31  percent  increase 
in  third  class  rates  on  adver¬ 
tising  circulars  and  bulk  mail¬ 
ings. 

No  one  knows  now  just  when 
H.R.7977  will  reach  the  House 
floor.  Other  sections  of  the 
measure  remain  to  be  acted  upon 
and  the  committee  will  resume 
consideration  of  them  on  Sept. 
12  in  two  or  three  sessions.  It  is 
possible  that  the  bill  may  be 
reported  out  by  Oct.  1. 

$823  Million  More 

In  general,  the  committee  has 
adopted  the  increases  proposed 
in  the  Administration’s  bill.  The 
estimated  additional  annual 
revenue  is  approximately  $82.j 


million.  A  subcommittee  had 
more  than  $845  million  but  the 
full  committee  took  some  $20' 
recommended  increases  totalling 
million  off  of  that.  The  total  still 
may  be  altered  by  floor  action, 
although  no  gi'eat  changes  in  the 
committee’s  proposals  are  anti¬ 
cipated. 

The  possibility  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  might  join  the  rate  raise 
measure  with  postal  pay  raise 
proposals  could  result  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  coming 
out  a  loser.  Postal  workers 
picketed  the  White  House  for 
three  days  demanding  a  15  per¬ 
cent  pay  raise  for  some  700,000 
postoffice  employes  and  if  they 
got  it,  or  even  a  substantial  part 
of  it,  the  government  might  have 
to  pay  out  more  in  added  wages 
than  it  takes  in  fi-om  increased 
postage.  The  probability  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  raise  the  postal 
workers  get  will  be  nearer  the 
flat  4.5  percent  President  John¬ 
son  has  recommended  for  all 
federal  employes. 


The  committee,  as  has  been 
reported,  approved  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  proposals  to  increase 
first  class  letter  postage  to  6 
cents  and  first  class  post  card 
postage  to  5  cents.  It  also  would 
retiuire  all  bills  and  statements 
of  account  to  be  mailed  first 
class.  The  airmail  letter  rate 
would  advance  from  8  cents  to 
l(t  cents. 

Second  Cla^^ 

The  second  class  increases,  as 
approved  by  the  committee, 
would  be  three-phased.  The  cur- 
i-ent  within  county  rate  is  1.25c 
per  pound.  This  would  increase 
in  1968  to  1.3;  in  1969  to  1.4  and 
in  1970  to  1.5.  A  three-step  in¬ 
crease  for  mailing  less  than 
5,000  copies  outside  the  county 
also  was  adopted.  From  a  cur¬ 
rent  rate  of  0.5  per  piece  the 
increase,  as  recommended  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  would  go  to 
0.6  in  1968;  0.7  in  1969;  and 
0.8  in  1970. 

The  committee  followed  the 
Postmaster  General’s  recommen¬ 
dations  closely  as  to  second  class 
rates  but  it  approved  a  steeper 
rate  increase  on  the  advertising 
content  of  publications  issued 
by  nonprofit  groups,  such  as  the 
XationnI  Geographic,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  American  Medical 
.\ssociation,  the  American  Bar 
Journal  and  others. 

Publications  in  this  category 
would  continue  to  get  a  discount 
rate  of  about  40  percent  lielow 
regular  second  class  postage  on 
the  editorial  portion  of  their 
contents  but  on  the  advertising 
portion  they  would  lose  some  of 
their  present  advantage. 

The  existing  rate  on  nonprofit 
publications  is  1.8  cents  per 
pound  with  no  distinction  Ih*- 
tween  the  advertising  and  non¬ 
advertising  portions.  The  com¬ 
mittee  would  continue  this  rate 
on  the  nonadvertising,  or  edito¬ 
rial  portion,  but  it  adopted  a 
six-step  rising  rate  scale  for  the 
advertising  portion,  according  to 
zones. 

The  rate  per  pound  for  zones 
1  and  2,  (1.50  miles)  would  b<* 
set  at  2.35  cents  for  1968  and 
would  rise  each  year  to  5.1  cents 
for  the  calendar  year  1973  and 
thereafter.  For  zone  3  the  rate 
would  go  from  2.55  to  6.3;  zone 
4,  2.95  to  8.7 ;  zone  5,  3.35  to 
11.1;  and  zones  6,  7,  and  8  from 
3.5  to  12.0.  The  minimum  charge 
per  piece  would  increase  from 
the  existing  rate  of  %th  of  a 
cent  to  0.2  of  a  cent. 

'I'liird  (ila!>K 

The  Committee  also  ajtproved 
the  Postmaster  General’s  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  current 
minimum  charge  per  piece  for 
controlled  circulation  publica¬ 
tions  Ih*  increased  to  1.9  in  1968, 
2.9  in  1969  and  3.8  in  1970.  The 


existing  per  pound  late  of  13.5 
cents  would  go  up  to  14  cents 
in  1968;  14.5  cents  in  1969  and 
15  cents  in  1970. 

Under  the  committee’s  bill,  the 
third  class  rate  per  single  piece  I 
would  go  from  the  current  4 
cents  for  the  first  two  ounces  to 
6  cents,  with  a  2  cents  charge 
for  each  additional  ounce.  Bulk 
third-class  rates,  on  books,  etc. 
would  increase  from  the  current  j 
12  cents  per  pound  to  16  cents  | 
and  the  bulk  rate  on  circulars  ' 
from  18  cents  to  22  cents. 

Third  class  raises  would  be¬ 
come  effective  Jan.  7,  1968. 

The  committee  also  approved 
an  increase  in  the  general  rate  ' 
for  special  rate  fourth  class  mail 
from  10  cents  for  the  first  two 
pounds  and  5  cents  for  each 
additional  pound  to  16  cents  for 
the  first  two  and  6  cents  for  each 
additional. 

The  31  percent  increase  in 
third-class  rates  would  fall 
heaviest  upon  the  direct  mail 
advertisers.  Rep.  Ken  Hechler, 
of  West  Virginia,  plans  to  press 
for  a  60  percent  raise  in  the 
prime  rate  on  so-called  “junk 
mail”  but  with  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Post  Office  Commit¬ 
tee  united  in  support  of  the  31 
percent  raise  his  prospects  of 
success  would  not  appear  to  be 
rosy. 

• 

Pogtai  Speak-Oul 
Scheduled  Sept.  14 

Washington 

Business  executives  will  get  a 
chance  next  month  to  tell  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Department 
what  it  is  doing  wrong.  Post 
master  General  Lawrence  F. 
O’Brien  said- postal  officials  arc 
going  to  pay  atbuition  to  what 
they  say. 

O’Brien  said  the  voice  of  the 
mailers  will  lie  heard  when  they 
participate  with  government 
officials  in  13  panel  discussions 
during  the  National  Postal 
P’orum  scheduled  here  Sept. 
14-15. 

Arthur  R.  Murphy,  president 
of  McCall  Corporation,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  discuss  “Mailing  Needs 
of  the  Publishing  Industry”  at 
one  of  the  Postal  P’orum  ses¬ 
sions.  No  spokesman  from  the  i 
newspaper  indu.stry  is  li.sted  on  , 
the  program. 

• 

A  Llorreclioii 

The  wage  increase  in  the 
Hawaii  Trihiitie-Herald  con¬ 
tract  was  inconectly  reported  1 
(P:&P,  Aug.  12)  as  $29  over  j 
three  years.  The  agreement  calls  j 
for  a  $7  increase  the  first  year,  | 
$6  more  in  the  second  year  and 
$6  more  in  the  third  year  for  a 
total  of  $19,  General  Manager 
Louis  A.  Pujalet  has  advised. 


NOW  I  HAVE  \ 
I  MY  OWN  E&P  I 
\  SUBSCRIPTION  / 
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ORDER  YOUR  m  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 
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City . State . Zip . 
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□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 
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Sometimes 
the  very  things 
that  make  a  newspaper 
grate 

are  the  things 
that  make  a  newspaper 
great. 


Fairchild  Publications 

daily  news  record  •  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  •  WOMEN  S  WEAR  DAILY  •  DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY  •  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  •  FOOTWEAR  NEWS 
metalworking  news  •  SUPERMARKET  NEWS  •  MEN  S  WEAR  •  FAIRCHILD  DIRECTORIES  •  FAIRCHILD  BOOKS  •  7  E.  12th  ST..  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10003 


Prof  Follows  Students 
Right  into  City  Room 

My  Jean  Allen 


Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

The  Ft.  Lauderdale  Sews 
tried  something  new  in  on-the- 
job  training  this  summer.  It 
worked  so  well  the  paper  hopes 
to  repeat  it  next  year. 

The  plan  l)egan  by  chance 
when  Managing  Editor  Milt 
Kelly  visited  the  University  of 
Florida  campus  last  spring  to 
look  over  the  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates.  He  ended  up  hiring  the 
professor. 

Kelly  and  Hugh  Cunningham, 
a  Florida  prof  for  12  years  and 
a  former  newsman,  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  number  of  UF  grad¬ 
uates  on  the  News  staff — six  at 
present  count  —  when  Kelly 
asked:  “How  would  you  like  to 
come  down  and  give  some  of 
your  exes  a  post-graduate 
course?” 

“Why  not?”  Cunningham  re¬ 
plied. 

So  for  10  weeks  Cunningham 
has  run  an  informal  classroom 
in  the  city  room.  In  addition  he 
sat  in  at  the  city  desk  for  re¬ 
write  and  layout  work  and 
treveled  several  thousand  miles 
to  write  a  series  relating  to 
education. 

t  hi  ibe  City  Desk 

Cunningham  sat  in  with  City 
Editor  Jim  Gay  and  his  assist¬ 
ants,  Margaret  Lavender  and  A1 
-Macher.  As  on  most  city  desks, 
where  editors  do  their  own  page 
makeup,  if  a  story  needs  rewrit¬ 
ing  it’s  generally  tossed  to  the 
rewrite  desk. 

This  summer,  though,  the 
story  is  l)ounced  to  Cunningham. 
He  calls  in  the  reporter,  they 
work  on  the  story  and  back  it 
goes  to  the  desk — rewritten  by 
the  reporter  himself. 


'‘THEY  AWARDED 
HIM  $1D,0DD 
-2  OF  my  MONEY!-' 

You  never  can  tell 
what  a  jury  will  do. 
Many  awards  exceed  the  bounds  of  rea¬ 
son.  Why  take  such  chances?  Simply 
decide  on  a  certain  amount  you  aitree  to 
cover.  Let  us  handle  the  excess,  with  an 
Employers  Special  Excess  Insurance 
policy.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

This  specially  designed  coveraite  pro¬ 
vides  economical  protection  asainst  ex¬ 
cessive  loss  due  to  libel,  slander,  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy,  piracy,  violation  of 
copyright,  or  plagiarism.  For  details 
and  rates,  without  obligation  write  to: 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  lOth,  Kansas  City,^o.  64106 

Nfw  Y*rk,  HI  John:  Son  Francisco.  220  Montgomery 
l^icnco.  iH  W.  Jorteon;  Atlnntn.  34  l‘enchtree.  N.  E. 


Each  afternoon  Cunningham 
and  a  reporter  get  together  and 
go  over  a  piece  done  that  day  or 
a  story  the  reporter  is  working 
on.  Sometimes  they  hash  over  a 
wire  story  or  one  written  by 
another  reporter. 

The  discussion  usually  Itecomes 
animated  as  the  very  articulate 
prof  and  the  student  wax  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  sometimes  argu¬ 
mentative. 

This  draws  two  or  three  others 
to  join  the  discussion  and  the 
ring  around  the  desk  grows. 

Initially,  it  was  planned  that 
Cunningham  would  hold  a  for¬ 
mal  class  one  afternoon  a  week. 
But  that  idea  was  scrapped  when 
the  daily  afternoon  sessions 
turned  out  to  be  popular. 

He  believes  this  is  the  l)etter 
way.  Some  reporters,  out  of 
school  and  earning  a  living  at 
their  work,  might  resent  the 
feeling  of  going  back  to  school. 

Afler-Hours  Clinic 

-Always  in  on  the  sessions  are 
the  News’  two  summer  interns, 
recent  high  school  graduates. 
They  submit  all  their  work 
through  Cunningham.  Two  of 
Cunningham’s  exes  are  in  the 
sports  department.  One  is 
Sports  Editor  Bill  Boudurant. 
Sometimes  they  join  the  group 
too. 

In  the  after-deadline  sessions, 
they  look  particularly  at  the 
writing,  coming  up  with  other 
ways  the  story  could  have  been 
written — even  if  it  was  good  in 
the  first  place.  They  discuss  how 
the  story  could  have  included 
other  angles,  other  sources  that 
could  have  been  checked,  other 
facts  brought  in  to  make  the 
story  more  complete. 

Cunningham’s  former  students 
are  enthusiastic,  Kelly  says. 
“And  some  of  our  other  re¬ 
porters,  even  the  old  timers,  en¬ 
joy  discussing  their  pieces  with 
him.” 

“This  is  the  most  stimulating 
learning  I’ve  ever  gone  through,” 
says  Maureen  Collins,  a  two- 
year  staffer  who  was  graduated 
from  the  Florida  journalism 
school.  “Picking  your  own  stories 
apart  with  other  staffers  around 
really  gives  you  some  new 
thinking.” 

That’s  what  Cunningham  says 
I  he’s  aiming  for — thinking.  He 
challenges  them,  stimulates 
I  them,  makes  them  want  to  know 
why. 


HUGH  CUNNINGHAM,  University  ol  Floride  prof,  facing  camera, 
and  (left)  intern  Phil  Pettijohn  and  Ft.  Lauderdale  News  staffers 
Bill  Martinez  and  Nancy  Brachey,  both  former  Cunningham  students, 
hold  class  in  the  city  room. 


The  prof  says  he  has  found 
the  young  reporters’  chief  weak¬ 
ness  is  just  about  what  he  ex¬ 
pected.  They  don’t  lack  writing 
craft.  They  lack  depth. 

Wiiats  Before  ^b>« 

“You  have  to  know  enough 
Whats  before  you  can  ask  the 
Whys”  he  sums  up. 

They  just  haven’t  lived 
enough — they  are  inclined  to 
take  at  face  value  what  their 
■source  tells  them,  he  says. 

They  haven’t  learned  to  take 
that  extra  step  that  puts  a  story 
in  focus:  the  final  fact  checked, 
the  one  last  phone  call. 

Nancy  Brachey,  a  recent 
Florida  graduate  now  on  the 
News  staff,  says  of  her  summer 
with  Cunningham,  “We’re  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  get  the  facts,  how  to 
polish  our  writing,  not  leave 
holes.” 

She  says  she’s  learning  to  be 
skeptical. 

Cunningham  commands  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence.  Bill  Mar¬ 
tinez  another  Florida  grad  at 
the  News,  says  “I  find  myself 
approaching  him,  as  I  did  in 
college,  on  both  professional  and 
personal  problems.  We  go  out 
for  coffee.  He’s  a  good  man  to 
talk  things  over  with.” 

Cunningham  teaches  a  course 
at  the  university  that  uses  the 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun  as  a  labo¬ 
ratory  tw'o  days  a  week.  The 
students  report  in  at  6  a.m.  and 
work  under  his  direction  until 
3:30  p.m.,  actually  putting  out 
the  paper  one  day  a  week. 

The  Prof  has  a  degree  from 
Trinity  University,  Texas.  He 
started  newspapering  at  16,  his 
age  when  he  entered  college.  He 
went  out  for  football  and  the 


coach,  in  all  charity,  accordinj; 
to  Cunningham,  steered  him  to 
writing  up  the  games  for  the 
local  paper.  He  ended  up  a.< 
sports  editor  of  the  town  daily 
while  he  was  still  in  college. 
Later  he  was  editor  of  the  llrym 
(Texas)  Eagle  and  he  has 
worked  for  the  .Atlanta  .Journal, 
Houston  Chronicle  and  l>nllaii 
Sews. 

Since  becoming  a  professor  of 
journalism,  he  has  worked  sum¬ 
mers  for  other  papers,  but  never 
in  his  present  role  of  city  room 
mentor. 

• 

Editorial  on  Sriioob 
Appears  in  1 1  Papers 

St.  Peter-sburg,  Fla. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times 
bought  space  in  1 1  Florida  news¬ 
papers  Sunday,  .August  20,  to 
run  an  editorial  urging  state 
legislators  to  call  themselves  into 
special  session  to  deal  with  Flor¬ 
ida’s  educational  crisis  and  re¬ 
store  the  $75  million  school  ap¬ 
propriation  vetoed  by  Gov. 
Claude  Kirk. 

“Newspapers  don’t  u.<ually 
buy  advertisements  in  other 
newspapers,  but  Florida  is 
facing  an  unusual  situation,” 
said  Times  Executive  Editor 
Donald  K.  Baldwin.  "The  situa¬ 
tion  is  critical,  and  we  felt  this 
was  the  best  way  to  reach  the 
people  of  our  state.” 

• 

Malaysia  Agency 

Malaysia’s  national  news 
agency,  Bernama,  Iregan  .service 
Aug.  30  on  the  10th  anniversary 
of  Malaysia’s  independence. 
Newspapers  and  the  government 
mass  media  are  joint  partners 
in  the  corporation. 
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Cottrell  V-22 


...the  newspaper 
press  that’s 
making  news. 

This  offset  press  has  many 
of  the  automated  features 
usually  found  only  in  larger 
presses.  Which  is  why  you  find 
it  in  the  pressrooms  of  so  many 
medium-size  dailies  and  large- 
circulation  weeklies. 


Built  by  the  Cottrell  division 

of  Harris-Intertype,  the  model 

\ 

V-22  produces  22,000  papers 

per  hour.  Papers  with  dramatic 

photos  and  exciting  color.  And 

: 

it  does  it  economically. 

i 

V-22’s  optional  upper  former- 
folder  allows  production  of  a 
two-section  newspaper. 


Feifures?  Let’s  look  them. 
The  horizontal  arrangemei^ 
of  printing  units  allows  a  shoit 
weixteiui  between  printing 

unite  for  consistent^  accuroEltL 

n^ter  when  running  mo» 
than  one  color.  A  pusiysutlofi 
controi^nel  for  each 
un^  lets  your  pressman 
engage/^ngage  the  inkii^ 
:^]M|l|inpening  syst^ne  i«r' 
w^UlPIp^ession.  hi-Awriir, 

;  e^gK^japerchanfMLlfi^' 

:M»»fil-atitomatic  braltlog 
^PPplhteMf’es  proper 
fjlifWWOii ,  ythyil  and 


t  l«fi«lr.  '  I 

I  0|flintftfiockup_perii||»  , 

I  eliinipof  sin^  or  I 


This  eight-unit  Cottrell  V-22  with  a 
jaw  folder  and  48-page  folder 
produces  the  Niles  Daily  Star, 
Niles,  Michigan. 


A  choice  of  three  folders 
rounds  out  the  model  V-22’s 
production  features.  For 
straight  runs,  it’s  a  heavy-duty 
jaw  folder  that  handles  up  to 
six  webs  at  top  press  speeds, 
makes  half  and  quarter  folds 
with  equal  ease.  For  a 
two-section  paper,  an  optional 
upper  former-folder  is 
available.  And  for  maximum 
productivity,  there’s  a  48-page 
folder  that  can  produce  a 
four-section  newspaper. 

See  the  Cottrell  V-22  in 
action.  Or  write  for  literature. 


COTTRELL  DIVISION 


Publisher’s  Dream  Now  Vast  Reality 


Ei  gkxk.  Ore. 
lialtle  eonducted  through¬ 
out  the  late  .\lton  F.  Baker’s 
•".4-year  puhlishership  of  the 
Ku(H‘nc  Ri  i/intt  r-duard  l>eeame 
a  4.‘l(l-acie  reality  with  the  dedi¬ 
cation  (.4ug.  28)  of  a  vast  park¬ 
land  named  in  his  memory. 

The  significance  of  the  little- 
])uhlicized  activities  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  publishei-  came  to  public  at¬ 
tention  at  a  i)ark-naming  cere¬ 
mony  before  an  audience  gath- 
eretl  ab<nit  a  stage  overlooking 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  Willa¬ 
mette  River  fiont  lands,  all  pub¬ 
lic  park  preserve. 

The  representation  from  the 
newspaper  included  Mis.  Mil¬ 
dred  M.  Baker,  the  publisher’s 
widow  and  her  sons,  .\lton  F". 
Baker  Jr.,  editor  and  jniblisher 
since  Ififil.  and  Eilwin  M.  Bakei-, 
general  manager. 

A  third  son  is  publisher  of  the 
A7  CujoH  (Calif.)  Inland  Etn- 
pirc  ('alifornian.  and  a  fourth. 
Herbert  C.  Baker,  is  a  jibysician 
here.  He  formerly  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Register- 
(luard. 

The  late  publisher  was  con¬ 
stantly  involved  in  park  and 
recreation  projects  from  1927, 
when  he  arrived  here  from  the 
Cleceland  Plain  I  hitler,  until 
his  death. 


The  records  credit  him  with  The  R-G  editor  publisher  also 
saving  Spencer  Butte  as  a  pub-  was  a  founder  of  the  Century  of 
lie  park  and  pi'eventing  the  cut-  Progress  Fund  which  enabled 
ting  of  its  timber  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  .\mazon 
with  a  vital  role  in  creating  a  Park  and  joined  with  others  in 
Eugene  Parks  and  Recreation  acquiring  land  for  Skinner’s 
Commission.  Butte  Park. 


THE  Baker  family  was  gathered  for  the  dedication  of  the  Alton 
F.  Balter  Park  in  Oregon:  left  to  right,  standing:  Dr.  Herbert  C. 
Baker,  Edwin  M.  Baker  and  Alton  F.  Baker  Jr.;  seated:  Louise  Little, 
a  daughter;  and  Mrs.  Alton  F.  Baker. 


m 

ICMA  President 
Seeks  Formula 
For  Readership 

MoNTRtUL 

Leon  Reed,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Arkamtan  (lazette 
of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  speak¬ 
ing  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  .Association  hert'  (.Aug, 
28),  said  daily  newspapers 
must  "get  closer  to  the*  iteople" 
if  they  are  to  comi)ete  with 
television  and  with  suburban 
papei's. 

Reed,  who  is  president  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man- 
agei-s’  .Association,  said  ‘‘we 
have  got  to  find  out  why  jreople 
read  our  papers  and  give  them 
more  of  it.’’ 

“The  day  of  the  ivory  tower 
is  gone  with  the  editor  sitting  in 
his  office  telling  people  how  the 
worhl  ought  to  be,’’  he  said. 

Reed  advocaterl  market  re¬ 
search  by  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  to  find  out  what  readers 
look  for  in  a  newsiraper  and 
what  changes  should  be  made  to 
boost  circulation. 

“In  some  cases  it  may  just  be 
a  change  in  emphasis  on  local, 
national  and  international 
news,”  he  said. 


Announcing 

TWA^s  30th  annual  writing 
and  picture  conqietition. 


Enter  your  coverage  of  commercial  aviation  and  air  travel  now.  Categories 
include;  press  association,  newspaper,  magazine  and  broadcast  writ¬ 
ing:  color  or  black  and  white  photography;  newsreel  and  television 
film;  television-radio  production.  Material  published  or  broad¬ 
cast  between  September  1 5,  1 966,  and  September  1 5,  1 967,  is 
eligible.  More  than  one  entry  may  be  submitted  and 
must  be  postmarked  by  October  15,  1967. 

For  further  details,  please  write  to 
Gordon  Gilmore,  Vice  President,  Public  Relations, 

Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc., 

605  Third  Avc.,  N.  Y,  N.  Y.  10016. 


Welcome 
to  the  world  of 

Trans  World  Airlines 

...the*  all-jet  airline 


•Ser\ik.c  m.»rk  ov^ned  eulusivel)  hv  li 


World  AirlincN. 
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FLONG 


reasons 


Wood  Flong 
territory 


J.  F.  (Jack)  McArdle 


Ilijililv  Skillc‘<l  l{r|)rrs(‘iilaliv< 
I  I  Oiilslaii(liii<:  PiHMliicts 
5(>  Vrars  of  Wood  Hoiijj;  S('r\  ice 
7.‘i  (Jood  Urasoiis! 


G.  J.  (George)  Meehan,  Sr. 


G.  J.  (George)  Meehan,  Jr. 


In  this  liijihly-concentratcd  market,  Vi  ashin^ton,  D.C.  to 
New  York  City  to  Bangor,  Maine  and  Boston,  on  over  to  Buffalo, 
you'll  find  Wood  Flong  clients  served  by  three  highly-experienced 
.stereotype  craftsmen.  Offering  14  top-quality  products,  these 
men  take  sincere  pride  in  not  only  their  products  hut  in  the 
reliance  their  customers  place  in  Wood  Flong  service  as  well. 

With  an  unbroken  record  of  56  years  of  service  to  the  graphic 
arts  industry,  the  tradition  of  W  ood  Flong  excellence  is 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

And,  with  each  new  product  improvement  in  our  standard 
products,  “Wood  Flong  Country”  grows  even  larger. 


Note:  We  have  available,  from  all  our  Representatives, 

demonstration  supplies  of  our  new  R.O.P.  Minimum  Shrink 
Super  Flong  and  Wood  Super  Ad  Mats  for  your  testing 
and  comparison  with  any  other  mat  on  the  market. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  N«w  York  ONloo:  661  Fifth  Avo.,  Fhono:  MU  7-2960 

6.301  SCRVIMO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


I.AYOrr  AND  DESIGN 


9  columns — not  really — 


By  Honard  B.  Taylor 

Kditorial  (4}n^ultallt, 
('.opiey  Inleraatiunal  Corp. 


most  part,  the  type  blocks  are  horizontal  and  vertical 
rectangles.  There  are  few  zig-zags. 

Abundant  white  space  enables  the  pages  to  breathe. 
Column  rules  and  cutoffs  are  sunk. 

The  three  refer  heads  are  anchored  in  upper  left  in 
a  box  that  runs  in  color. 

The  Weather  is  boxed,  and  it  really  doesn’t  need  one. 
Truly  functional  makeup  calls  for  throwing  out  all 
devices  that  aren’t  necessary.  The  refer  heads  really 
don’t  need  a  box,  although  a  case  can  be  made  out 
for  boxing  them.  It’s  worth  boxing  them  to  introduce 
the  color  spots. 

The  refer  boxes  could  run  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
as  handily  as  at  the  top,  for  sake  of  layout  variety.  If 

the  three-column  hole 


-A  nine-column  format  is  unusual  although  not  ex¬ 
actly  a  rarity.  The  page  from  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
(Calif.)  Telepram-Tribune  is  wide  enough  for  nine 
columns  but  they  have  eight  columns  that  are  really 
eight  and  one-half. 


that  were  done  occasionally 
would  be  a  good  place  for  a  piece  of  art. 

No  story  has  a  jump.  This  approach  requires  care¬ 
ful  estimating  of  copy  and  type.  If  a  story  comes  up 
four  inches  short,  the  news  editor  may  be  in  trouble. 

When  that  happens,  don’t  panic.  Use  the  hole  for 
some  refer  heads.  Refer  heads  are  effective  in  adver¬ 
tising  what’s  elsewhere  in  the  paper. 


fdeprom-Tribunc 


A\ila  Beach 
’(iowr>'  w«kkh1 


Im 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  FULL  9  COLS. 


Ntt9Kbori'  compUifi 
forcm9hom«  toeloi*- 
•ction  called  inKum«r 


Aldermen  reject 
hippies  request 
to  close  street 


Chinatown  urged 
for  urban  renewol 


Brsmtl  t.Ol*  (nn-l 


Aura  Lee  apartment  gets  final  approval 


Eight  and  one-half  columns  of  type  fill  the  nine  col¬ 
umns  of  space.  Body  type  of  one  and  one-half  column 
measure  drops  down  columns  one  and  two  and  seven 
columns  of  11-pica  type  is  spread  across  the  remaining 
seven  and  one-half  columns  of  space. 

The  Telegram-Tribune  is  one  of  seven  dailies  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers  in  California 
and  Washington. 

Eight  and  a  half  in  nine  yields  a  distinctive,  airy, 
readable  page.  The  same  effect  can  be  achieved  by  using 
seven  and  one-half  columns  of  type  in  eight  columns 
of  space.  A  number  of  papers  are  doing  that. 

Special  setting  or  punching  is  necessary'  only  for  the 
one  and  one-half  column  measure,  and  tape  from  the 
wire  can  be  run  through  the  machines  for  the  rest  of 
the  type. 

The  pages  are  pleasing  to  the  eye  for  additional  rea¬ 
sons.  The  nameplate  is  floated.  Floating  it,  in  various 
widths,  is  an  easy  way  to  obtain  occasional  change  of 
pace. 

Today’s  page  never  looks  exactly  like  yesterday’s, 
yet  the  design  is  such  that  the  pages  always  are  identi¬ 
fiable. 

The  four  corners  have  adequate  emphasis.  For  the 


bf  dttcriptios 
•font  ikntck  of  fortfoii 


Ur9«  p«dtilri«n  9«t* 
if  rill  diifh  tpof 


Ti»o  gilt-edgd 

litestiMil  (  crtilcMf^ 


Garbage  iw 
bnngirebUie 
In  aUenean 


Sick  Childon'i  givon  oppeovoi 
for  oiponiion,  rooffop  holiporf 


Ilid  ordered 
lofvfctt 

itinwi'idealh'  far  trm 
IlaSywr. 


An  inside  page  in  the  Toronto  Globe  end  Mail  shows  how  the 
makeup  editor  takes  full  advantage  of  the  open  space  in  nine 
columns.  Note  the  treatment  of  art  and  use  of  the  floating  boi. 


What  Abitibi  has  done  about  the  trend  to 
newspaper  publishing  by  offset 


During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  pected  increase  of  50%.  We're  prepared  to  fill  all  orders, 
in  the  number  of  newspapers  switching  to  offset.  Abitibi  If  you  have  any  problems  setting  up  or  switching  to  an 
is  ahead  of  the  trend.  We're  ready  to  supply  quality  offset  offset  operation,  talk  to  your  Abitibi  Representative.  He 
newsprint  on  demand.  In  1966,  publishers  all  over  the  can  tell  you  what  we've  done  through  continued  research 
United  States  purchased  over  70,000  tons  of  Abitibi  offset  and  technical  service  to  provide  a  quality  offset  newsprint 
newsprint.  This  year,  we  have  geared  production  to  an  ex-  with  exceptional  runability,  printability  and  opacity. 


ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD.  •  TORONTO,  CANADA 
Abitibi  delivers  more  than  paper 

yisit  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Pavilion  at  Canada's  expo67  in  Montreal 


SYNDICATES 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  AAACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
AAARY  McGrath 


specialty  columns 


by  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  ...9 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXies  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42nd  St  .New  York  17.N  Y 


‘Karen,’  Groovy 
Makes  the  Mod 


Teen, 

Scene 


Ity  Kay  Erwin 

The  lonp-legped,  light-hearted, 
mini-skirted  teenager  of  today, 
with  all  the  latest  slang  and 
fads,  is  )»ortrayed  in  a  new 
comic  strip  b>'  a  young  fashion 
artist  in  her  early  twenties. 

The  cartoon:  “Karen.” 

The  cartoonist:  Elizabeth 
Ann  Safian. 

The  format:  Daily  cartoon 
strip,  four  or  five  columns. 

The  release:  Sept.  11. 

The  distributor:  Newsday 
Specials,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Karen  attempts  to  cover  the 
current  American  teen  scene,  in¬ 
cluding  school,  music,  dances, 
the  trivia  and  kinky  fads  that 
flash  across  the  country  and 
turn  young  people  on.  Karen 
and  her  friends  also  grope  with 
the  problems  of  approaching 
adulthood,  the  self-discoveries, 
the  search  for  individual  iden¬ 
tity,  comic  attempts  to  cope 
with  the  world  as  youth  finds 
it. 

As  the  artist  is  a  fashion  au¬ 
thority,  a  distinctive  mark  of 
the  new  strip  is  the  up-to-date 
garb  of  the  youngsters,  the  way- 
out  “mod”  clothing,  the  latest 
fun  hair-do,  the  kookie  make-up 
and  wild  accessories.  Everything 
shown  will  be  right  out  of  the 
fashion  magazines  and  teenage 
hangouts,  the  artist  said. 

Teens  Are  (ireal 

“I  think  teenagers  are  great,” 
said  Elizabeth  Safian.  “They’re 
just  people — contrary  to  popu¬ 
lar  opinion.  They’re  human  and 
they  can  be  pretty  terrific — as 
well  as  prettv  stupid.  Can’t  we 
all?” 

The  heroine  of  her  strip  is 
Karen,  who,  Elizalieth  claims,  is 
her  own  real  self,  the  volatile 
woman-to-be  who  tries  very  hard 
to  be  “in”  on  what’s  happening, 
but  is  too  square,  so  often  she 
is  on  the  outside  looking  in. 

Her  friends  include  Mona,  a 
long-legged  blonde  who  wants 

to  be  first  on  her  block  with 

every  new  fashion  fad.  Mona 

is  Elizabeth’s  vehicle  for  hav¬ 
ing  fun  with  modern  fashions. 
Karen’s  boy  friend  is  Leopold, 
footloose  and  brainloose,  some¬ 
time  folk  singer  and  imitation 
hippie.  He’s  not  really  a  hippie 
at  all,  but  like  most  teenagers 
he  takes  up  some  of  their  pos¬ 
tures  and  much  of  their  lingo. 
Some  real  hippies  and  t»*eny- 


Elizabeth  Ann  Safian 


boppeis  make  the  scene  a  little 
later,  Elizabeth  promises — or 
threatens. 

llippie^i  and  Beatnik*. 


Meanwhile,  some  left-over 
beatniks,  Margo  and  Lamont, 


represent  the  dropout  element 
of  the  totlay  teen  scene. 

“Beatniks  haven’t  disap¬ 
peared,”  said  Elizabeth.  “There 
are  still  a  lot  of  them  around.” 

Elizabeth  Safian,  an  attractive 
young  brunette,  weighed  in  at 
one  pound  and  15  ounces  at  her 
birth  in  Brooklyn.  She  feels  that 
she’s  never  really  caught  up 
and  that’s  why  she’s  a  perennial 
teenager.  She  is  probably  the 
first  syndicated  cartoonist  to  be 
raised  on  “Pogo.” 

“My  Uncle  Mike  had  a  great 
love  of  nonsense,”  said  Eliza¬ 
beth.  “We  used  to  spend  hours 
giggling  over  Pogo.  I  don’t  think 
I  was  even  reading  at  the  time. 
I  tried  to  tell  that  to  Walt  Kelly 
when  I  was  introduced  to  him, 
but  he  just  brushed  me  off  like 
so  many  flies.  Never  even  let 
me  finish  my  sentence,  and  I  was 
so  thrilled  to  meet  him.  Well, 
he’ll  be  sorry.” 

Her  laugh,  however,  indicated 
that  Kelly  was  forgiven. 

•Studied  (jirlouiiing 

Elizabeth  attended  the  School 
of  Visual  Arts  in  Manhattan, 
where  she  majored  in  cartoon¬ 


ing.  She  worked  for  Archie 
Comic  Publications  and  then  be¬ 
came  a  free-lance  fashion  art¬ 
ist  for  ad  agencies,  stores,  and 
Co-ed  and  Scholastic  magazines 
and  was  a  model  for  Mud  maga¬ 
zine.  Of  her  teachers  at  the 
School  of  Visual  Arts.  Eliza- 
beth  remarked: 

“John  Cabore  bolsbned  my 
confidence.  Burne  Hogarth 
taught  me  proportion — so  I  then 
could  distort  it  correctly.  And 
Tom  Gill  gave  me  the  class  as¬ 
signment  that  gave  birth  to  my 
beatniks,  which  eventually  be¬ 
came  Karen  and  her  group.” 

• 

Susan  Szekely  Dr«)ps 
‘Teeu  Talk’  Column 

Susan  Szekely,  who  since 
February,  1964,  has  been 
writing  a  “Teen  Talk”  column 
for  the  New  York  Post  and  the 
Los  .Angeles  Times  Syndicate, 
has  stopped  writing  the  column. 

Hearst  Magazines  announced 
that  Miss  Szekely,  27,  on  Sept. 
11  becomes  editor  of  Eye,  a  new 
magazine  for  young  people  16 
to  20,  which  begins  publication 
in  March.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Bryn  .Mawr  College  where  she 
majored  in  philosophy.  She 
served  as  a  reporter  and  feature 
writer  for  the  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Citizen  until  she  joined  the 
Post  in  1963. 

The  executive  editor  of  the 
new  magazine  will  be  Howard 
Smith,  now  assistant  publisher 
and  columnist  of  the  Village 
Voice,  New  York.  The  art  direc¬ 
tor  will  be  Judith  Parker,  for¬ 
mer  art  director  of  the  Nete 
York  Magazine  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Hearst  obtained  permission 
from  Fairchild  Publications  to 
use  “Eye”  as  the  name  of  the 
magazine.  It  is  the  title  of  a 
gossip  column  in  Women’s  HVnr 
Daily. 

. . . . . 

o  yndicate 
^  entences 

Joe  Parham,  editor  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph-News, 
dropped  “The  Born  Loser”  from 
his  comic  pages.  High  school 
students  hit  him  with  a  petition 
l)earing  more  than  100  signa¬ 
tures  asking  its  return.  The  kids 
turned  up  the  winners  and  “The 
Born  Loser”  went  back  into  the 
paper. 

• 

Moves  to  His  Account 

John  G.  Gelinas,  vicepresident 
of  Thomas  J.  Deegan  Company 
Inc.,  has  joined  National  Union 
Electric  Corporation  as  director 
of  public  relations.  National 
Union  Electric  has  been  a  client 
of  Deegan  for  10  years. 
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SYNUH  ATES 

‘Junior  Jumble’  Word 
Game  Ready  for  Kids 


A  new  newspaper  feature  is 
aimed  at  the  17,000,000  children 
in  the  8-11  age  range.  Every 
year  another  4,000,000  (in  1970 
it  will  be  5,000,000)  enter  this 
group. 

The  feature:  “.Junior  Jumble 
—that  scrambled  word  game  for 
kids.” 

The  creators:  Henri  Arnold 
and  Bob  Lee. 

The  format :  Humorous  brain- 
teaser  once  a  week  in  three  col¬ 
umns  (available  in  two  columns 
on  request). 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Syndicate  spokesmen  say 
many  of  the  almost  300  news¬ 
papers  that  carry  its  long-estab¬ 
lished  “adult”  Jumble  have  re¬ 
quested  a  Jumble  scrambled 
word  game  for  kids. 

Continuity  Sought 

It’s  expected  that  at  the  age 
of  12,  children  who  have  been 
playing  the  Junior  Jumble  game 
will  be  ready  to  turn  to  the 
grown-up  version  of  the  puzzle. 
Thus,  it  is  believed  that  Junior 
Jumble  will  establish  continuity 
of  readership  for  its  big  brother. 

The  Junior  Jumble  will  be 
promoted  as  an  ideal  way  to 
break  small  children  into  be¬ 
coming  newspaper  readers  so 
they  will  carry  forward  the 
habit  into  their  teens  and  adult 
years. 

The  puzzle  also  is  expected  to 
have  classroom  value  as  it  en¬ 
courages  children  to  use  a  dic¬ 
tionary  and  its  funny  answers 
often  provide  familiar  historial 
and  geographical  facts.  Kids, 
though,  will  play  the  game  for 
pure  fun  and  this  has  been  kept 
in  mind  by  the  creators — from 
the  carefully  researched  juve¬ 
nile  vocabulary  words  to  the  car¬ 
toon  appealing  to  the  young¬ 
sters’  psychology  and  sense  of 
humor.  'The  cartoon  has  added 
amusement  as  a  “color-in.” 

The  Cartoonist 

Henri  Arnold  is  a  native  of 
Connecticut  who  started  his 
career  as  an  editorial  and  sports 
cartoonist.  He  was  in  the  Air 
Corps  in  World  War  II  and 
became  editor  oi  The  Com-^ment, 
official  magazine  of  the  Army 
Airways  Clommunications  Sys¬ 
tem. 

He’s  a  graduate  of  Cooper 
editor  &  PUBLISHER 


Arnold  and  Lee 


Union  and  achieved  fame  as  a 
cartoon  contributor  to  most 
leading  periodicals.  He  drew 
“Ching  Chow”  for  five  years 
and  served  as  assistant  on  such 
diverse  comic  strips  as  “Terry 
and  the  Pirates”  and  “Brenda 
Starr.” 

In  addition  to  his  Jumble  car¬ 
toons  which  typify  his  sophisti¬ 
cated  humorous  style,  he  is  (1) 
the  art  director  of  CT-NYNS, 
a  large  newspaper  syndicate, 
(2)  contributor  of  a  regular 
humor  page  to  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  (3)  creator  of  the  comic 
strip  ‘“This  Man’s  Army”  for 
the  Netv  York  News,  (4)  a 
serious  illustrator  of  a  nation¬ 
ally  syndicated  golf  column.  He 
somehow  found  time  to  illus¬ 
trate  Tommy  Armour’s  latest 
book,  “The  ABC’s  of  Golf.”  He’s 
an  avid  golfer  himself. 

The  Writer 

Bob  Lee  is  the  7iom  de  phone 
of  Bob  Lieberman,  senior  editor 
and  promotion  head  of  CT- 
NYNS.  He  was  born  in  Chicago 
and  studied  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  earned  a  B.  A. 
and  a  Master’s  in  psychology 
and  also  did  extensive  work  in 
advertising  and  marketing  at 
Columbia’s  Graduate  School  of 
Business.  With  this  training,  he 
soon  switched  from  “academia” 
to  Madison  Avenue,  where  he 
produced  hard-sell  ad  copy. 

As  an  Army  officer  in  World 
War  II,  he  was  assigned  to 
Military  Intelligence  in  the 
European  Theater  of  Opera¬ 
tions.  He  is  interested  in  most 
of  the  lively  arts  and  his  favor¬ 
ite  hobby  is  travel  to  far-off  con¬ 
tinents. 

or  September  9,  1967 


In  response  to  thousands  of 
requests  from  readers.  New 
American  Library  published  a 
book  of  Jumbles  last  June,  the 
first  in  a  series  of  such  volumes. 
• 

Dennis  Campbell 
Writes  Column 

A  prize-winning  weekly  col¬ 
umn  on  topical  or  timeless  sub¬ 
jects  is  being  expanded  to  re¬ 
ceive  national  distribution. 

The  columnist:  Dennis  Cani])- 
bell. 

The  format:  Weekly  fiOO-word 
column. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Dennis  Camp¬ 
bell,  2304  W.  15th  Place,  Kenne¬ 
wick,  Wash. 

The  column  was  started  more 
than  a  year  ago  in  the  Pasco- 
Kennewick  -  Richland  (Wa.sh.) 
Tri-City  Herald  and  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  steady  and  growing 
readership. 

The  Dennis  Campbell  column 
was  named  best  general  interest 
column  in  the  state  in  1966  by 
the  Washington  State  Chaptei' 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Nothing  Sacreil 

Central  theme  of  the  column 
is  that  nothing  is  sacred — fam¬ 
ily,  society,  politics,  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  The  subject  mat¬ 
ter  often  deals  with  news  events 
of  the  week,  although  some  col¬ 
umns  are  timeless. 

Dennis  Campbell  has  been  a 
newspaper  reporter,  e<litor  and 
columnist  for  nine  years.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  column  award,  he 
received  in  1966  the  National 
Financial  Writers  Award  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  American  Business 
Capital  Foundation. 

He  has  ser\’ed  as  an  assistant 
secretary  of  the  California  State 
Senate  and  as  an  administrative 
aide  to  a  California  state  sen- 


Dennis  Campbell 


ator.  He  has  traveled  in  Europe 
in  cooperation  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  has  a  back¬ 
ground  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  studies  in  .Asian  af¬ 
fairs,  political  science  and  <liplo- 
matic  history. 

.A  variety  of  characters  float 
through  the  column,  including 
“Soilee  Li-nen,”  a  Red  Chinese 
informant;  “Lamont  Easy  III," 
an  anti-poverty  program  admin¬ 
istrator;  “Allota  Lasagne,”  Ital¬ 
ian  movie  actress. 

• 

MacLeod  Writes 
Youth  Column 

Robert  F.  MacLeod,  editor  and 
publisher  of  ’Teen  Magazine,  has 
been  signed  to  write  a  weekly 
column,  “Youth  Beat,”  for  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  it  was  announced  by  Boyd 
Lewis,  NEA  president  and  edi¬ 
tor. 

“Youth  Beat”  is  a  topical  re¬ 
port  on  what  young  people  are 
doing  in  the  U.S.  and  through- 


Roberf  F.  MacLeod 


out  the  world.  It  is  written  in 
a  breezy,  newsletter  fashion. 

MacLeod  has  his  headquarters 
in  Los  Angeles  in  the  main  of¬ 
fice  of  Petersen  Publications, 
’Teen’s  parent  company.  He 
previously  was  publisher  of 
Harper’s  Bazaar  and  Seventeen, 
vicepresident  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Hearst  Magazines  and 
vicepresident  of  Subscription 
Tv.  He’s  a  Dartmouth  grad¬ 
uate,  played  professional  foot¬ 
ball  and  served  as  a  Marine 
pilot  in  World  War  11. 

• 

Stalin  Story 

Svetlana  Alliluyeva,  only 
daughter  of  Josef  Stalin,  who 
defected  to  the  U.S.,  tells  her 
personal  story  of  her  life  of 
terror  in  the  Kremlin,  in  12  in¬ 
stallments,  beginning  Sept.  10. 
The  New  York  Times  News 
Service  sold  the  series  to  6:» 
newspapers. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


SMALL  TOWNER S 


By  John  Babkin 


one  the  the 

Great  American  Press,  Some  days,  the  office  turns  into 

one  man  did  everything  from  a  sort  of  down  home  Merv  Grif- 
selling  ads  sweeping  out  the  fin  show.  The  Lions  Club  presi- 

dent  may  drop  by  to  discuss 
Denton,  possessor  of  three  red  policy  with  Ed,  or  Johnny  Deck, 
lights,  a  set  of  railroad  tracks,  the  bearded  sage  of  the  Uwhar- 
several  churches  and  gossip,  is  ,.jes,  may  drop  bv  to  speak  of 

typical.  Not  typical— not  today  Hfe  philosophically,  and  Charlie  “ 

any\vay — are  Ed  and  Venus,  Snyder,  who  once  reviewed  a  in  the  county. 

who  are  still  doing  it  all,  in-  book  for  the  New  York  Times,  The  role  of  country  editor,  to  -IVllgUr^ 
eluding  sweeping  out  the  office.  may  wander  by.  And  through  it  Ed  and  Venus  Wallace,  is  „ 

Ed  sought  newspaper  work  all,  the  news  comes  in  and  be-  genuine.  Denton  is  home  and  life  OllVS  O 
after  college  but  was  never  in  comes  a  part  of  the  Record  of  and  living.  They  like  it  the  way 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  the  week.  it  has  been,  “a  little  isolated 

He  joined  the  Navy  and  serv’ed  News  isn’t  difficult  to  find  in  community,  surrounded  by  farm-  The  thre< 
as  a  hospital  corpsman  in  Korea,  Denton.  Most  everything  is  news,  ing  area  in  the  center  of  the  — the  Manvi 
was  assistant  editor  of  navy  jfs  news  when  a  new  minister  industrial  piedmont,”  but  they  tin  News-Rt 
hospital  newspaper  in  San  Diego  comes  to  town,  or  a  new'  high  are  prepared  for  the  changes  it  Somerset  N 
and  worked  two  years  as  a  radio  school  coach.  It’s  news  when  w'ill  undoubtedly  face  in  the  to  Princetoi 
announcer.  Sometime  in  between  somebody’s  sow  has  an  unusually  future.  Ushers  of  tl 

he  married  Venus  Beck,  a  fitting  large  number  of  pigs,  and  it  is  Life  is  good  in  Denton,  claim  the  Central 
sequel  to  a  printshop  romance  news  when  a  farmer  sells  his  the  Wallaces  as  their  circulation  sor-Hif/hts 
which  flowered  while  they  cows  and  builds  a  golf  course.  moves  toward  the  1,500  weekly  Announce 

worked  on  the  Catawba  College  Not  long  ago,  Ed  and  Venus  mark.  made  in  a  s 

newspaper.  won  a  first-place  award  in  state-  “It’s  the  second  smallest  non-  Nash,  editoi 

„.  ,  PI  wide  competition  for  agricul-  county  seat  town  in  North  Caro-  president  ol 

tural  reporting.  “We  did  not  set  lina  to  have  a  weekly  news-  Inc.,  and 
In  1962,  as  the  Davidson  agricultural  coverage  as  our  paper.”  Ed  Wallace  said  so,  vicepresiden 
Record  teetered  on  bankruptcy’s  goal.  The  news  was  there.  Farm-  looked  at  Venus,  and  beamed  ager  of  th 
brink,  Ed’s  timing  sequence  was  ing  is  very  much  a  part  of  pridefully.  publications 

impeccable.  He  was  at  the  right  people’s  lives  here.  Most  of  our  •  The  presi 

place  at  the  proper  moment  to  readers  are  farm-born  and  a  Suburban  Group^S 

become  E.  M.  Wallace  Jr.,  very  few  are  more  than  one  iw  j  board  chaii 

proud  foster  parent  of  an  ink-  generation  away  from  the  soil,”  ives  aniea  Kilgoi 

and-pulp  orphan,  suffering  from  they  told  the  judges.  HoPKINS,  Minn,  weekly  Pr 

circulation  aliments  and  chronic  And  also  not  long  ago,  they  Three  changes  in  management  February, 

loss  of  advertisement.  claimed  the  feat  weekly  news-  responsibility  were  announced  corporation 

The  orphan’s  history  went  papers  go  an  eon  to  claim.  They  this  week  by  Carroll  E.  Craw-  the  Princetc 
back  to  June  of  1940.  The  .scooped  the  world  on  the  an-  ford,  president  of  Suburban  porated  its 
founders  env'isioned  it  as  a  nouncement  of  a  gigantic  new  Newspapers  Inc.  Packet  opei 

county-wide  Republican  news-  industry  which  choose  Denton  Michael  J.  McMahon,  formerly  Purchase 

paper  but,  adds  Ed,  “they  sup-  as  home,  an  industry  which  could  assistant  to  the  president,  has  set  County 
ported  it  only  before  elections  quite  possibly  make  little  Den-  been  named  vicepresident  and  the  Princet 
when  they  wanted  a  mouth-  ton,  population  900-plus,  into  a  advertising  director  for  the  26-  the  largest  \ 
piece.”  small  city.  newspaper  operation.  Jersey. 

The  Wallaces  set  up  shop  in  Ed,  although  born  in  Linden,  W.  John  Bertram,  foi  merly  Nash  wai 

the  little  Record  office  on  Main  N.  J.,  near  New  York  City,  be-  general  manager,  has  been  New  York  ( 


Verified  Capability 


The  presentation  in  the  winner's  circle  verifies  the  capabilities  of  stable,  trainer,  jockey  and  thoroughbred. 


Thoroughbred  products  with  a  winning  tradition 
verify  Eaton  Yaie  &  Towne  capability 


Pick  the  winner  in  materials  handling  —  Quietand  compact.  EATON*air  conditioners  Consistent  performers:  CLEVELAND*  worm 
YALE*  fork  lift  trucks  —  longtime  favorites  can  easily  be  installed  in  cars,  trucks  and  taxi-  gear  speed  reducers  transmit  power  with 
with  industry  throughout  the  Free  World,  cabs  —  whether  new  or  already  on  the  road,  smooth  torque  and  constant  angular  velocity. 


In  product  quality  as  in  racing,  capability  can  be  verified.  The  Eaton  Yale  &  Towne  stable 
of  products  contains  many  proud  names  with  a  winning  tradition  on  the  fast  track  of  world 
marketing.  □  In  market  after  market,  these  products  have  shown  thoroughbred  qualities  — 
excellence  of  design  and  performance,  championship  staying  power 
and  long-term  economy.  Some  product  pedigrees  date  back  a  full 
century.  □  New  products  now  being  “bred”  in  accelerated  Research 
and  Development  programs  will  have  these  winning  qualities  going 
for  them  . . .  when  they  are  ready  to  go  up  against  tough  competition. 


For  more  aboui 
Eaton  Yale  &  Towne, 
write  lor 
Out  new  28  page 
lull  coloi  book. 
■PANORAMA" 


100  ERIEVIEtN  PIAZA  •  ClEVEUUtO.  OHIO  44114 
FornerN  Ellon  MmulKtunng  Compiny 


TESTED  TRUSTED  PRODUCTS  SINCE  1868  •  Truck  J  Oil  Hiqtiway  Components  •  Miienils  Handling  &  Consiruclion  Eouipmeni  •  Conitol  Systems  &  General  Pioducts  •  Passenger  Car  Products  •  Locks  &  Builders'  Hardware 
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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE -NEW  YORK  NEWS  SYNDICATE,  INC 


VINCE  SPEZZANO,  public  service 
and  research  director  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers,  has  added  a  new 
responsibility  as  president  of  the 
Newark  ( N.Y.)  Courier-Gazette 
Inc.  The  corporation  operates 
two  Gannett  weeklies  —  Newark 
Courier-Gazette  and  Lake  Shore 
News  in  communities  near  Ro¬ 
chester.  Spezzano  has  been  on  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  and  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  since  1955. 

NBC  News  Assigns 
Greg  Harris  to  Saigon 

Greg  Harris,  NBC  News  cor¬ 
respondent  in  New  York,  has 
l>een  reassigned  to  the  Saigon 
news  bureau.  He  has  been  an 
on-the-spot-reporter  in  New 
York  for  NBC  News  since  join¬ 
ing  the  netw'ork  in  June,  1967. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  a  Time 
correspondent,  based  in  New 
York  from  1965  to  1967. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  1950,  Harris 
began  his  career  in  radio  and 
then  worked  for  the  Chicago  De¬ 
fender  until  1961  when  he 
joined  Newsweek’s  staff. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  A.  Mokus — from  re- 
jiorter-photographer  to  news 
editor,  Westfield  (Mass.)  News 
Advertiser. 


4  Executives  Named 
For  Knight  Paper 

Akron,  O. 

Four  executive  appointments 
to  the  management  staff  of  the 
Beacon  Journal  Publishing  Co. 
have  been  announced: 

Basil  E.  Moore  Jr. — to  man¬ 
ager  of  employe  relations; 

James  Muckley — retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager ; 

John  E.  Larabee — administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  general 
manager ; 

Rol)ert  M.  Faloon,  manager  of 
market  research. 

Muckley,  who  has  been  assist¬ 
ant  retail  manager  at  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  succeeds  Edward 
Latimer,  recently  promoted  to 
director  of  advertising  at  the 
Beacon  Journal,  also  a  Knight 
newspaper. 

Moore  was  manager  of  em¬ 
ploye  relations  at  the  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator  and  also  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Relations  Committee 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Larabee  has  been  on  the  news 
staff  of  the  Beacon  Journal  for 
three  years.  He  completed  his 
law  studies  at  the  University  of 
.\kron  a  year  ago. 

Faloon  has  been  promotion 
manager  and  public  service 
director  of  the  Houston  Post. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  R.  Rasmuson  has  re¬ 
tired  from  the  staff  of  the  Provo 
(Utah)  Daily  Herald.  He  was 
managing  editor  and  editor  for 
20  years  and  since  1954  he  was 
editorial  writer  and  wire  editor. 
*  *  * 

Morgan  C.  Monroe,  director 
of  the  University  of  Arizona 
News  Bureau,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Idahonian  of  Moscow, 
Idaho,  and  Pullman,  Wash. 


KENNETH  S.  CLINCHY  has  been 
appointed  treasurer  of  This  Week 
Magazine,  it  was  announced  by 
Ben  G.  Wright,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  syndicated  supple¬ 
ment.  Clinchy  succeeds  Edwin 
Kidd  who  joined  This  Week  when 
it  was  established  32  years  ago 
and  is  retiring.  Clinchy  was  pre¬ 
viously  assistant  treasurer  of 
Conde  Nast  Publications,  Inc. 

John  Gifford — from  assistant 
editor  to  city  editor  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  (N.  H.)  Monitor,  replacing 
Robert  Lockwood  who  resigned 
to  establish  an  editorial  con¬ 
sultation  service. 

♦  « 

C.  J.  Leabo,  a  former  AP 
newsman  and  lately  assistant 
director  of  the  National  Scholas¬ 
tic  Press  Association  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  Texas  A&M 
University  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

J.  D.  Alexander  Jr. —  from 
the  copy  desk,  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal,  to  the  staff  of 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

*  *  * 

Roger  W.  Hulburd  —  from 
copy  desk,  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Star-News,  to  the 
Capitol  Bureau  staff  of  the 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  at 

Montpelier. 

«  4: 

Frank  T.  James,  advertising 
salesman  for  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  and  for¬ 
mer  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat — retired. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  R.  Weikel,  formerly 
Tri-State  editor,  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Herald,  is  moving  from 
the  Secretary’s  press  office  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  be 
Press  Officer,  Administration  on 
Aging,  DHEW. 


-people 

Publishers  Appointed 
In  Federated  Croup 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Ben  H.  Sefrit  and  Richard  S. 
Lawrence  are  the  new  publishers 
respectively  of  the  Bellingham 
(Wash.)  Herald  and  the  Olym¬ 
pia  (Wash.)  Daily  Olympian. 
Both  newspapers  recently  were 
purchased  by  Federated  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.  from  the  family  of 
the  late  S.  A.  Perkins. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Robert  B.  Miller,  executive 
chairman,  and  Louis  A.  Weil  Jr, 
president,  following  a  meeting  of 
Federated’s  board  of  directors. 

Preceded  by  both  his  late 
father  and  older  brother,  Sefrit 
joined  the  Herald  staff  in  1928 
as  a  reporter,  becoming  succes¬ 
sively  city  editor,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager. 

Except  for  Navy  service 
during  World  War  II,  Lawrence 
has  been  with  the  Daily  Olym¬ 
pian  since  1940,  as  political 
writer,  city  editor,  editor  and 
manager. 

• 

UPI  Sends  Landrey 
To  South  America 

Appointment  of  Wilbur  G. 
Landrey  as  general  news  man¬ 
ager  for  Latin  America,  with 
headquarters  in  Buenos  Aires, 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Mims  Thomason,  president  of 
United  Press  International. 

Landrey  has  been  manager  of 
UPI’s  Caribbean  division,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
He  joined  UPI  in  New  York  in 
1944.  He  has  worked  in  London, 
Paris  and  Cairo. 

• 

PR  for  Musicians 

American  Federation  of  Mu¬ 
sicians’  President  Herman  D. 
Kenin  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Abe  L.  Savage  as 
Director  of  Public  Relations  for 
the  Federation.  For  the  past  15 
years  Savage  has  been  Public 
Relations  Director  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration’s  Local  802,  covering 
New  York  and  Long  Island.  Be¬ 
fore  that  he  worked  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  first  as  a  Congressional 
secretary,  and  then  in  the  In¬ 
formational  Service  of  the  Social 
Security  Board. 

• 

Joins  School  Staff 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

John  McLaughlin,  a  political 
writer  for  the  Trenton  TifUt 
for  two  years,  has  accepted  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  position  of  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  New  Jersey’s 
State  Education  Commissioner. 


URBAN  PROBLEMS  AND  CIVIL  DISORDERS 

A  symposium  on  these  subjects  is  presented  as  a 
special  supplement  to  the  current  CQ  Weekly  Report 
with  emphasis  on  causes  and  cures. 

Congressional  Quarterly  Service 
1735  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  202-296-6800 
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WILLIAM  B.  BELLAMY,  a  native 
of  OLIahoma  City,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  assistant  managing 
editor  (since  1962)  to  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light,  a  Hearst  newspaper.  He  is 
a  former  M.E.  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express  and  News  and  was  voted 
"Outstanding  Young  Man"  in  the 
city  in  1950.  In  1955,  then  Sen. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  nominated  him 
as  one  of  the  five  "outstanding 
young  men  of  Texas."  He  has  been 
active  in  radio  and  television  and 
in  sports  promotion. 

Field  Names  Sliomo 
To  Run  Tv  Station 

Chicago 

E.  H.  Shomo  will  become 
president  of  Field  Communica¬ 
tions  Corporation  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  television  sta¬ 
tion  WFLI)  on  Oct.  2.  He  has 
been  vicepresident  of  CBS  Radio 
and  general  manager  of  WBBM 
since  1959. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Bailey  K.  Howard,  president 
of  Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  the 
parent  company  of  Field  Com¬ 
munications  Corporation. 

Shomo  succeeds  Sterling  C. 
Quinlan  who  has  resigned.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  local 
WBBM  sales  staff  from  1936  to 
1944,  when  he  was  made  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager. 

Previous  to  his  radio  career, 
Shomo  had  worked  in  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  advertising 
sales.  He  was  Midwest  salesman 
for  MacFadden  Publications, 
1934-36;  manager  of  the  South 
Side  classified  territory  for  the 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  1932- 
34:  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  classified  advertising 
office  in  the  Loop,  1930-32;  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  Ocean 
Times,  a  Chicago  Tribune  pub¬ 
lication  printed  in  New  York 
and  circulated  aboard  ships, 
1929-30;  and  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
1927-29. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


Station  Manager 

Providence,  R.  1. 

Lincoln  W.  N.  Pratt  has  been 
appointed  Station  Manager  of 
WPJB-fm.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  H.  William  Koster, 
general  manager  of  the  radio 
stations  of  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin.  Pratt  has  been  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  WSAR,  Fall 
River,  since  April,  1953.  He  for¬ 
merly  served  as  divisional  vice- 
president  of  the  K  &  M  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  former  owners  of 
WSAR  and  the  Fall  River  Her¬ 
ald  Mews. 

• 

Ruch  in  Promotions 

Detroit 

The  appointment  of  Walter  W. 
Ruch,  newspaperman  and  public 
relations  consultant  in  Detroit 
and  Philadelphia,  as  creative 
director  of  Complete  Promotions 
Inc.  has  lieen  announced  by 
Richard  B.  Shea,  president.  For 
many  years  Ruch  was  a  bureau 
chief  here  for  the  Mew  York 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  McHale,  formerly 
Midwest  representative  —  now 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Public  Relations  Department, 
American  Trucking  Associa¬ 
tions,  Washington. 

*  *  * 

John  T.  Finn  —  from  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Independent  to 
Pacific  Palisades  (Calif.)  Pali- 
sadian  Post  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

*  * 

Richard  G.  Lindsley — from 
telegraph  editor  to  the  new  post 
of  assistant  managing  editor, 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner.  Before  joining  the  paper’s 
staff  in  1955  he  was  national 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times-Herald. 

♦  ♦  • 

John  S.  Moore,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Journal  Herald — now  assistant 
director  of  the  Urban  Journal¬ 
ism  Center  at  Northwestern 
University. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Alan  R.  Miller,  a  former 
staff  member  of  European  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  owner,  is  joining  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Maine. 

*  *  * 

Mike  Munson,  Newspaper 
Fund  scholarship  recipient  in 
1966  at  the  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin,  joined 
its  news  staff  after  gratluating 
from  Whitman  College. 
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THE  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST  TROPHY  for  outstanding 
work  in  Americanisnt  training  is  presented  by  Mark  Finley,  right, 
director  of  Community  Services  for  the  Boston  Record  American 
and  Sunday  Advertiser,  to  Edward  Knight,  left,  commander  of  the 
Delaware  Department  of  the  American  Legion.  Message  from  W.  R. 
Hearst  Jr.  to  American  Legion  at  Boston  convention  said:  "Thanks 
to  your  steadfast  program,  America  will  not  falter  at  the  threshold 
of  victory." 


Jerolyn  (Jeri)  Nentl,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Aberdeen  (S.D.) 
American-News  and  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  intern  —  now  of  the 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- 
Bulletin  news  staff. 

«  *  * 

Lorraine  Brassard,  high 
school  teenage  advice  column 
author,  was  a  summer  intern  at 
the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Un¬ 
ion-Bulletin  preparatory  to  en¬ 
tering  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  on  a  scholarship. 

*  *  * 

Douglas  Blessinger,  farm 
editor,  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Union-Bulletin — now  director  of 
publications  and  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  night  school  at  Walla 
Walla  Community  College. 

♦  ♦  * 

Edward  Koster — promoted  to 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  I  ronton  (Ohio)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  A.  Hill,  business 
manager  since  1961  —  named 
publisher  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
(Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger  to  succeed 
Don  J.  McKay,  who  becomes 
associate  publisher. 

♦  «  * 

Richard  W.  Charles  —  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  of  the  Bidde- 
ford-Saco  (Me.)  Journal  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Donald  A.  Waterhouse, 
who  becomes  editor  of  the  news 
bureau  at  Bentley  College,  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Gerard  Harrington  —  from 
assistant  to  the  publisher  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record.  Warre.n  F. 
Gardner  continues  as  editor. 

♦  *  * 

Stephen  J.  Rechnik,  a  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
West  Warwick  (R.I.)  Pawtuxet 
Valley  Daily  Times — appointed 
public  affairs  director  at  East¬ 
ern  Connecticut  State  College. 


John  Arnett,  a  New  Zeal¬ 
ander  who  was  education  writer 
for  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun 
for  seven  years,  has  been  named 
assistant  director  of  communi¬ 
cations  for  the  British  Columbia 
Teachers’  Federation. 

*  *  * 

John  Simpson  —  resigned 
from  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  to  join  the  w’eekly 
Thomp.sonville  (Conn.)  Press  as 
managing  editor. 

«  *  * 

John  L.  Petterson,  a  member 
of  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- 
Journal  news  steff  since  1962 — 
named  chief  of  the  Topeka 
bureau  of  the  Wichita  Eagle- 
Beacon. 

*  * 

Brad  Lowell,  editor  of  the 
Gardner  (Kans.)  News — to  the 
news  staff  of  the  Concordia 
(Kans.)  Blade-Empire,  owned 
by  his  father. 

*  *  * 

Dan  Gish,  recent  graduate 
of  Fort  Hays  State  College — to 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Ellis  County  Star  of  Hays, 
Kans. 
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To  Her  the  Space  Beat 
Is  Fashions  and  Food 


By  Joyce  Meg^in^oii 

Cocoa  Beach,  Fla. 

When  Mary  Bubb  wrote  her 
first  space  story  for  Electronic 
Sews  10  years  ago,  only  two 
.short  paragraphs  in  the  lead  of 
her  1,000-word  story  were  not 
enclosed  in  quotation  marks.  The 
entire  balance  of  the  story  was  a 
direct  quote.  “That’s  the  only 
way  I  knew  I  could  make  it  ac¬ 
curate,’’  she  remembers  with  a 
shudder. 

“Now  only  50  percent  of  the 
space  industry  is  Greek  to  me,’’ 
she  says  in  what  must  be  a 
modest  underestimate — for  she 
tosses  questions  to  NASA  as 
tough  as  anyone’s,  has  read 
yard-high  stacks  of  technical 
volumes  in  the  past  10  years, 
has  a  reputation  for  persistant 
zeroing  in  for  the  facts  among 
fellow  newsmen  and  news 
sources  alike,  and  is  elected  as 
pool  reporter  by  fellow  space 
journalists  more  often  than  any¬ 
one  else.  (AP  and  UPI  corre¬ 
spondents  are  usually  appointed 
to  pools  by  NASA  or  the  Air 
Force  or  whoever  else  is  the 
authority  for  the  story,  and  the 
remaining  reporters  select  one  or 
two  more  newsmen  for  the  pool.) 

Chief  of  Bureau 

Mary  is  chief  of  the  Cocoa 
Beach  bureau  of  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications,  New  York  publisher  of 
business  and  technical  news¬ 
papers.  Although  Mary  spends 
90  percent  of  her  time  on  report¬ 
ing  for  Electronic  News,  a 
weekly  dated  Monday,  she  also 
does  (mostly  space-oriented)  re¬ 
porting  for  Metalworking  News, 
Drug  News  Weekly,  Footwear 
News  and  Supermarket  News, 
all  Fairchild  weeklies,  and  for 
Daily  News  Record,  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Daily  and  Women's 
Wear  Daily,  published  Monday 
through  Friday. 

Space  news  for  Women’s 
Wear?  Of  course.  Saris  made  of 
stardust,  what  else?  “Women’s 
Wear  called  me  in  the  middle  of 
a  launch  to  ask  me  to  do  a  piece 
slanted  for  it  on  the  flight.” 
Piqued  by  the  interruption,  she 
sent  a  blue-sky  production  on 
way-out  space  fashions  that  she 
didn’t  expect  them  to  use.  “They 
did.” 

She  does  space  medical  articles 
for  Drug  News  Weekly,  writes 
about  space  foods  for  Super¬ 
market  News,  describes  space 
suits  for  Daily  News  Record, 
which  covers  men’s  wear  and 
textiles,  writes  about  space  boots 


for  Footwear  News,  and  reports 
on  spacecraft  interiors  and 
fancy  tv  trappings  for  Home 
Furnishings  Daily. 

•Fox  Trot  Pills’ 

.\nother  story  she  wrote  that 
she  didn’t  think  would  be  used 
by  Fairchild — at  least,  without 
rewriting — was  on  Lomotil,  “fox 
trot  pills”  that  astronauts  take 
in  space  to  keep  them — er,  con¬ 
stipated.  “The  rest  room  facili¬ 
ties  in  space  aren’t  so  hot,  and 
they’d  rather  not,”  Mary  ex¬ 
plained.  “It  may  come  as  news 
to  laxative  manufacturers  that 
you  don’t  have  to  be  regular  to 
be  healthy,”  was  the  lead  Mary 
wrote  and  the  Fairchild  papers 
used. 

Mary  was  stringing  for  Fair- 
child  in  Orlando  in  the  fall  of 
1956  when  A1  Cook,  editor  of  a 
not  yet  published  paper.  Elec¬ 
tronic  News,  called  her  about 
covering  space  news  for  the  new 
Fairchild  paper  that  would  start 
publishing  the  following  year. 
“You  must  have  rocks  in  your 
head,”  said  Mary,  who  at  that 
time  did  not  have  rockets  in  her 
head. 

“But  I’ll  try  anything  once,” 
she  amended  quickly.  At  that 
time,  the  Air  Force  was  not  even 
admitting  it  was  shooting 
rockets,  and  her  first  effort  at 
reporting  space  was  like  fighting 
gravity.  It  didn’t  help  then  to  be 
a  female  neophyte  in  a  man’s 
world,  and  it  didn’t  help,  either, 
to  represent  a  publication  not 
yet  published  for  the  first  time. 

“The  public  information  officer 
for  Patrick  Air  Force  Base  at 
the  time  absolutely  refused  to 
see  me,”  Mary  remembers.  “It 
took  me  $100  in  long  distance  to 
finally  crack  him.”  She  fought 
her  own  battle  for  admittance 
and  didn’t  involve  Fairchild,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  Ken 
Grine,  then  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  near  Washington, 
to  set  up  an  interview. 

Grine  is  now  public  relations 
director  for  Douglas  Aircraft 
here  and  remains  a  staunch 
Mary  friend — even  though  he 
says  his  ear  still  hurts. 

’29  and  Holding' 

Finding  50-mile-away  “Cape 
Canaveral”  over  on  the  coast 
was  a  feat  in  itself  at  the  time. 
Mary  couldn’t  even  find  it  on 
the  map.  She  commuted  to  the 
Cape  for  launches  and  inter¬ 
views  for  seven  years,  and  three 
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MARY  BUBB,  bureau  chief  for  Fairchild  Publications,  Cocoa  Beach, 
Fla.,  displays  a  Gemini/Apollo  Recovery  Interphone  made  by  ITT 
Federal  Laboratories,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  The  waterproof  phone,  worth 
$1,000,  is  used  by  divers  rescuing  astronauts  after  their  spacecrafts 
plunge  into  the  ocean.  It  is  part  of  Mary's  collection  of  space 
"goodies.*'  The  hat  she's  wearing  is  one  of  her  own  creations.  It 
depicts  the  launch  of  the  Biosatellite,  which  carried  13  biological 
specimens  into  space.  The  hat  contains  replicas  of  bug;  and  plants. 
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years  ago,  Mary,  divorced, 
moved  here  with  her  two  sons, 
Dennis,  14,  and  Rodger,  l)etter 
known  as  'Trigger,  12. 

Mary  herself  is  ‘“29  and  hold¬ 
ing” — the  space  age  for  everyone 
in  the  space  business  over  28. 
Her  Fairchild  office  is  in  the 
Sheraton-Cape  Colony  here  and 
she  and  sons  live  minutes  away 
in  Cocoa  Beach. 

“It  was  very  tough  in  the 
beginning  to  earn  the  respect  of 
news  sources  in  the  space  busi¬ 
ness,”  Mary  says.  “No  one  ever 
heard  of  Electronic  News,  and 
there  were  very  few  women  in 
the  space  industry.”  Now  Elec¬ 
tronic  News  is  well  established 
and  there  are  more  women  engi¬ 
neers  and  other  female  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  race  to  the  moon. 

As  a  10-year  vet  at  Cape  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Mary’s  tenure  as  a  space 
reporter  at  the  Cape  is  probably 
the  longest,  continuous  record 
for  all  space  reporting — male  or 
female.  She’s  been  there  from 
the  beginning,  and  much  of  what 
was  Advanced  Greek  to  her  then 
is  duck  soup  to  her  now. 

Not  that  it’s  all  peaches  and 
cream  now.  Dick  Mittauer,  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  officer  for  non-manned 
shots  for  NASA,  Washington, 
says  of  Mary:  “She’s  a  real  doll, 
an  extremely  hard-working  re¬ 
porter.  The  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers  I  work  with  in  NASA  and 
in  private  companies  have  great 
respect  for  Mary  as  a  reporter. 
Her  interest  in,  and  enthusiasm 
for,  the  space  progfram  are 
boundless.  The  pace  of  space  is 
relentless — the  shots  have  no 
respect  for  the  calendar. 

“Easter  .  .  .  Thanksgiving  .  .  . 
no  holiday  means  anything  to 
the  race  for  the  moon.  I’ve  been 
here  from  Washington  on 
Thanksgiving  twice,  and  Mary 
has  had  us  at  her  house  for 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  She’s  just 
that  kind  of  a  gal.” 

These  remarks  were  gathered 
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after  a  NAS.\  press  conference 
preceding  the  launching  of 
Surveyor  D. 

‘Wlial  a  BitcIT 

“Tell  ’em  what  a  bitch  I  am," 
.Mary  kept  nudging  her  fellow 
reporters  and  news  sources  after 
that  conference  as  she  was  being 
interviewed  for  this  article.  But 
no  one  would  cooperate  with  that 
command — with  or  without  at¬ 
tribution — in  or  out  of  her 
presence. 

Ed  Pipp,  aerospace  writer  for 
the  Detroit  News,  said  of  Mary, 
“She’s  a  good  source  of  techni¬ 
cal  information;  she’s  held  in 
high  regard  as  a  searching, 
penetrating  reporter.  She  delves 
into  the  intricacies  of  space  far 
deeper  than  the  average  re¬ 
porter.” 

Working  for  a  technical  paper. 
Mary  has  to  probe  space  more 
thoroughly  than  do  reporters  for 
consumer  papers,  and  she  herself 
has  become  a  space  authority  to 
reporters  for  some  dailies. 

Mary  says  she’s  learned  aero¬ 
space  by  osmosis.  She’s  read 
technical  papers  by  the  score  and 
she’s  done  her  homework.  Start¬ 
ing  out  with  a  nothing  back¬ 
ground  in  aerospace,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  she’d  interrupt  almost 
every  four  words  to  get  an  engi¬ 
neer  to  back  up  and  elucidate. 

She’s  a  great  believer  in  “con¬ 
tacts.”  She  obviously  now  knows 
everyone  in  aerospace  there  is  to 
know,  or  at  least  someone  who 
can  provide  an  introduction.  She 
receives  many  tips  and  comments 
not  for  attribution.  “I’ve  learned 
whose  words  to  take  and  not  to 
take,”  she  says. 

“If  there’s  something  I  can’t 
check  out  officially,  I  try  to  check 
out  three  different  sources,  a 
cross-section  of  the  space  busi¬ 
ness.  Electronic  News  doesn’t 
care  about  jazzy  leads;  it  wants 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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One  warranty 
on  both  the 
Press  and  Drive; 


the  reason  why  so  many  publishers 
choose  MGD  Unit  Drives 


It  makes  good  sense.  With  a  single  warranty 
covering  both  Goss  press  and  MGD  Unit 
Drive,  publishers  save  time  and  trouble  by 
dealing  with  one  source  in  place  of  two. 

We  call  it  total  responsibility— and  it's 
quite  an  advantage. 

You  couldn’t  ask  for  a  better  performing 
unit  drive  than  an  MGD.  It’s  designed  and 
manufactured  to  perform  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  Goss  press.  There’s  no  chance  of 
mismatch  or  imbalance.  This  balanced  design 


keeps  your  maintenance  way  down,  your  sav¬ 
ings  on  service  way  up. 

Last  year,  publishers  ordered  more  MGD 
Unit  Drives  than  any  other  make.  They  had 
good  reason.  Now  you  have,  too,  no  matter 
where  you  publish.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  MGD  Unit  Drives  can  benefit 
you,  write:  Fincor,  Inc.,  Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc.,  3100  S.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60650. 


^  FINCOR.INCORPORATED 
^  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 


Space  Beat 

(Conthmed  from  page  46) 


accuracy.  If  it’s  a  controversial 
stor>%  I  try  to  get  both  sides.” 

She  has  no  use  for  reporters 
who  carry  on  private  vendettas 
in  print — “and  some  of  them  do. 
That’s  an  abuse  of  your  obliga¬ 
tion  as  a  reporter.  It’s  terribly 
wrong.”  Agreeing  unwittingly 
with  her  anonymous  fan  who 
scored  much  of  the  press  for  lazy 
reporting  today,  she  said,  “Lots 
of  reporters  are  not  concerned 
enough  with  accuracy  today.” 

“But  on  the  whole,  the  Cape 
Kennedy  Press  Corps  is  a  very 
specialized,  very  good  group  of 
reporters.” 

Mary  can  claim  a  lot  of 
“firsts”  and  “exclusives”  as  a 
space  reporter,  and  as  a  woman. 
To  her  knowledge,  she’s  the  first 
woman  who  has  driven  a  Polaris 
submarine.  Early  in  the  space 
race,  when  she  was  the  only 
woman  reporter,  a  trip  to  the 
bathroom  for  her  was  an  expedi¬ 
tion  for  the  entire  male  press 
corps.  Escorts  guided  every  step 
of  the  press  and  herded  the 
press  together,  and  it  was  only 
outside  the  Ladies  door  that  the 
togetherness  stopped. 

“I’d  go  on  a  manned  flight  in 
a  minute,”  says  Mary.  “I  have 
no  desire  to  l»e  a  female  astro¬ 
naut,  but  I’d  lx*  willing  to  l>e 
trained  as  an  observer-reporter. 
I  hope  in  my  lifetime  that  I  can 
l)e  a  pool  reporter  on  a  manned 
flight,  and  I  think  it’s  conceiv¬ 
able  within  10  years.”  She  once 
told  Shorty  Powers,  the  Voice  of 
.Mercury,  that  she  would  like  to 
go  on  such  a  flight,  and  he  told 
her,  “You’ll  have  to  lose  weight, 
-Mary.  We  only  have  room  for 
120  pounds  of  recreational 
equipment.”  (She  must  have 
taken  the  suggestion  seriously — 
she  looks  like  115  pounds  worth.) 


Hearst  Book  Lists 
Journalism  Students 

San  Francisco 

The  seventh  annual  awards 
booklet,  listing  outstanding  jour¬ 
nalism  students  in  accredited  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  has  been 
issued  by  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  (1018  Hearst 
Building). 

The  Ixjoklet  contains  the 
names,  photographs,  home  and 
college  addresses  of  355  student 
finalists  who  competed  in  the 
1966-1967  Journalism  Awards 
Program,  a  six-month  writing 
competition  conducted  by  the 
Foundation  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  .Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism. 


39  Women  on  His  Staff 
Cover  A  Whole  State 


Casper,  Wyo. 

While  most  editors  consider 
themselves  lucky  if  they  only 
have  one  or  two  women  report¬ 
ers  to  cope  with,  there’s  an  edi¬ 
tor  in  Wyoming  who  has  39  to 
keep  in  line. 

He’s  Bill  Missett  Jr.,  state 
editor  of  the  Casper  Star-Trib¬ 
une,  and  his  staff  of  .39  women 
reporters  is  composed  of  house¬ 
wives  and  school  girls. 

The  staff  of  women  keep  tabs 
on  the  activities  of  towns 
stretching  across  the  state,  and 
feed  the  news  to  Casper,  which 
is  almost  in  the  center  of  the 
state.  The  Casper  Star-Tribune, 
Wyoming’s  largest  newspaper, 
circulates  statewide  and  is  the 
only  daily  in  the  state  to  pro¬ 
vide  statewide  hometown  news. 

Most  of  the  state  corres¬ 
pondent  staff  began  as  inex¬ 
perienced  writers,  but  many 
have  developed  natural  writing 
skills  to  the  point  where  they’d 
be  welcomed  on  any  daily  news 
staff. 

They’ve  tackled  everything 
from  blizzards  to  murders  to 
airplane  crashes  to  floods  to 
governor’s  conventions,  and 
have  handled  each  ev’ent  well. 

Scoop  Wire  Service 

The  newspaper’s  news-gath¬ 
ering  system  is  as  good  or  better 
than  either  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  or  the  Associated  Press 
in  Wyoming,  and  often  scoops 
both  wire  services  on  major 
stories. 

The  system  was  developed 
from  scratch  over  the  last  two 
years.  It  began  with  one  cor¬ 
respondent  and  slowly  gathered 
momentum  until  now  blanket 
statewide  coverage  is  provided. 

The  women  range  from  high 
school  students  to  grandmoth¬ 
ers.  All  were  hired  sight  unseen, 
given  instructions  by  telephone, 
and  allowed  to  develop  their 
own  news-gathering  systems. 

Rewriting,  which  is  minimal, 
is  done  in  the  news  office.  All 
correspondents  double  as  pho¬ 
tographers,  and  send  their  film 
to  the  home  office  for  developing 
and  printing. 

Many  editors  would  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  running  such 
a  news  system,  but  the  Casper 
Star-Tribune’s  state  corres¬ 
pondent  system  works  smoothly. 

The  women  reporters  often 
leave  their  washing  and  iron¬ 
ing,  their  meal  preparation,  or 
their  children  with  a  babysitter 
to  dash  out  and  cover  a  break¬ 
ing  story. 

They’re  absolutely  fearless 
(but  at  times  squeamish)  when 


covering  some  of  the  more  sor¬ 
did  news  events. 

Gal  correspondents  have 
rubbed  shoulders  with  Indian 
princes  and  astronauts  (at  the 
famed  One-Shot  Antelope  Hunt 
in  Lander,  Wyo.),  chased  wild 
mustangs  through  rugged 
mountain  terrain  for  photos, 
tracked  down  governors’  wives 
for  interviews  (at  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Governor’s  Conference  in 
Jackson),  romped  through  mud 
girdle-deep  to  cover  oil  well 
fires,  flown  to  remote  areas  of 
the  state  to  cover  a  grisly  rape- 
murder,  kept  tabs  on  the  elk 
slaughter  in  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  and  chased  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ambulances. 

They’re  not  always  concerned 
with  the  spectacular  news,  how¬ 
ever,  for  they  also  cover  the 
routine  meetings  and  events  in 
their  home  towns. 

The  correspondents  are  wives 
of  doctors,  lawyers,  mayors, 
dentists,  and  other  business 
men.  Several  are  high  school 
seniors  hoping  for  a  journalism 
career.  Several  are  widowed, 
and  one  is  a  total  invalid  who 
cannot  leave  her  bed  and  oper¬ 
ates  by  telephone. 

They  cover  the  news  events 
in  towns  with  such  strange- 
sounding  names  as  Tensleep 
(10  Indian  “sleeps”  from  a  point 
to  here),  Meeteetse,  Greybull 
(named  after  a  huge  grey  bull 
buffalo),  Chugw’ater  (another 
Indian  name  for  the  sound  buf¬ 
falo  driven  off  a  cliff  made  when 
they  crashed  into  a  shallow 
creek  below).  Medicine  Bow, 
Sundance  (where  the  Indians 
performed  their  sun  dances) 
Devils  Tower  (the  famed  na¬ 
tional  monument),  Thermopolis 
(site  of  the  world’s  largest  hot 
springs),  and  Shoshoni  (named 
after  the  Indian  tribe). 

They  cover  news  events  in 
towns  ranging  in  size  from 
population  75  to  14,000.  The 
median  town  size  is  about  4,- 
500,  however. 

Whal  They  Earn 

The  correspondents  are  pro¬ 
lific,  also.  Of  the  39,  a  dozen  or 
so  earn  more  than  $100  monthly 
— at  15  cents  an  inch — and  one 
has  broken  the  1,000-inch  mark 
three  months  running. 

Few  had  any  prior  experi¬ 
ence  before  joining  the  news 
staff,  and  have  gained  all  their 
writing  abilities  through  the 
live  and  learn  method.  Several 
are  former  news-hens,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  creditable  list  of 
credentials.  Several  hold  de¬ 
grees  in  journalism,  and  were 


letting  their  talents  go  to  waste 
until  joining  the  state  corres¬ 
pondent  system. 

The  sheer  logistics  of  the 
system  are  staggering.  The 
state  is  a  rectangular  270  miles 
by  340  miles,  and  the  .system 
covers  every  corner  of  the  state 
and  most  points  in  between. 
The  average  correspondent  is 
some  150  miles  from  Casper. 

News  flows  in  smoothly,  how¬ 
ever,  through  a  one-day  point- 
to-point  mail  service  in  the 
state,  and  important  breaking 
events  are  reported  by  tele¬ 
phone. 

Many  editors  would  feel  that 
this  sort  of  coverage  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  it  would  be.  in  any 
other  state  but  Wyoming.  Here 
live  only  330,000  people  in  more 
than  90,000  square  mile.s.  That’s 
less  than  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  attend  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  500  race  on  many  years. 

The  Casper  Star-Tribune 
averages  some  15  full  page.s  nf 
state  news  weekly. 

• 

Credit  News  Bureuii 
Services  Available 

Holsto.n 

Formation  of  the  Credit  News 
Bureau  here  as  a  central  source 
for  news,  research  and  other  in¬ 
formation  on  consumer  credit 
has  been  announced  by  Asso¬ 
ciated  Credit  Bureaus  of  Amer¬ 
ica  Inc. 

The  Bureau  will  provide  a 
source  for  information  on  con¬ 
sumer  credit  and  the  credit  in 
dustry.  It  will  respond  to  re¬ 
quests  for  information  from 
news  media  and  others.  In  addi 
tion,  it  will  originate  and  dis¬ 
seminate  news  stories,  feature 
material,  photographs,  statisti¬ 
cal  and  other  data. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  Martin  H.  Bowerman,  Credit 
News  Bureau,  P.O.  Box  659fi. 
Houston,  Texas  77005. 

“Staff  members  are  trained 
in  journalism — reporting  and 
writing,”  Bowerman  said.  “We 
believe  they  are  uniquely  quali¬ 
fied  to  assist  any  reporter  or 
writer  seeking  factual,  objective 
consumer  credit  news.” 

• 

Ranch  House  Styles 
Shown  in  AP  Booklet 

An  Associated  Press  booklet 
featuring  an  assortment  of  plans 
for  ranch-style  houses  is  being 
offered  to  prospective  home 
buyers  through  AP  member 
newspapers.  Each  of  the  plan.' 
has  appeared  in  the  AP  series. 
“House  of  the  Week.” 

The  52-page  booklet.  “Ranch 
Homes,”  is  priced  at  $1.  It  con¬ 
tains  house  plans  and  artists' 
sketches  of  24  ranch  houses, 
comprising  a  cross-section  of 
styles  and  sizes. 
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Drat!  What  won’t 


The  last  newspaper 
I  ran  into  said  something 
The  neighborhood  encouraging  about 
is  going  to  the  dogs.  water  contamination. 


(Gulp!) 


It  said  U.  S.  Steel,  for  one  thing, 
has  dug  a  well  thousands  of  feet 
deep  for  waste  disposal— 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  water. 


Air  is  for 


Why  are  you  so  bitter,  Irving? 


Best  news 
I’ve  heard 
since  the 
whale  swallowed 


In  fact,  in  the  last  15  years 
U.  S.  Steel  has  spent 
$200  million  for  quality 
control  of  water  and  air. 


United  States  Steel 


(  IKCl  LAT10> 

Staab  Starts 
Drive  For 
Proxy  Votes 

Newspaper  industry  efforts  to 
end  diversification  moves  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in¬ 
tensified  this  week  with  a  con- 
<  eited  campaig:n  to  gain  control 
of  j)ro.\y  votes  prior  to  the 
ABC’s  annual  meeting,  Toronto, 
(Vt.  18-19. 

A  letter  to  publisher  members 
from  Charles  W.  Staab,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Newspaper  Division 
Review  Committee,  warned, 
“Gentlemen,  notice  has  been 
solved  that  the  opposition  to  two 
of  our  three  committee  resolu¬ 
tions  will  leave  no  stone  un¬ 
tamed  in  their  efforts  to  estab- 
li.sh  proxy  control  in  Toronto 

While  the  publishers  are  seek¬ 
ing  a  revision  in  ABC  by-laws 
affecting  newspaper  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  board  of  directors, 
their  main  aim  is  dissolution  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Marketing 
Sen  ices,  an  affiliate  set  up  by 
ABC  last  year. 

Telephone  Campaign 

With  Staab’s  letter  (mailed 
last  week)  went  a  proxy  instruc¬ 
tion  form  plus  complete  back¬ 
ground  to  the  committee’s  reso¬ 
lutions.  The  letter  was  also  being 
backed  this  week  by  a  telephone 
campaign  mounted  by  members 
of  the  committee  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  passing  over 
proxy  voting  rights  to  the  re¬ 
view  committee.  Both  letters 
and  telephone  calls  stressed  that 
SO  percent  of  the  total  votes — 4 
out  of  5 — at  ABC  annual  meet¬ 
ings  are  by  proxy,  rather  than 
in  person. 

Staab,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En- 
f/uirer,  believes  that  the  Review 
Committee  will  “have  a  tough 
fight  in  Toronto.”  However,  if 
lie  gains  full  proxy  support,  the 
newspaper  publisher  sponsored 
re.solutions  should  pass. 

-According  to  a  Review  Com¬ 
mittee  estimate,  the  approxi¬ 
mate  possible  voting  strength  at 
the  1967  ABC  annual  meeting 
is:  Advertisers,  782;  Advertising 
-Agencies,  246;  Associates,  19; 
Business  Pulications,  287;  Daily 
Newspapers,  1,307;  Farm  Publi¬ 
cations,  50;  Magazines,  307; 
Weekly  Newspapers,  464. 

Most  members  have  one  vote. 
Weekly  newspapers  audited  bi¬ 
ennially  have  one-half  vote.  Lo¬ 
cal  advertiser  and  associate 
members  have  one-tenth  vote. 


Closed  Tv  Utilized 
.4s  Newspaper  Adjunct 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Closed  television  circuit  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Rossmoor  Leisure 
World  development  here  are 
lieing  expanded  to  provide  news 
and  advertising  services  that 
will  complement  the  community’s 
weekly  newspaper. 

Combination  television-news¬ 
paper  rates  will  be  offered  and 
will  provide  advertisers  with 
prime  test  opportunities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  C.  B.  Whitfield  of  the 
Rossmoor  organization. 

Television  is  provided  on  one 
of  the  channels  of  a  Rossmoor 
CATV  circuit  which  offers  a 
wide  selection  of  progrrams, 
Whitfield  explained. 

The  Walnut  Creek  Rossmoor 
Xetvs,  published  Thursdays,  is 
one  of  a  group  of  papers  in  the 
Leisure  World  Foundation.  The 
others  are  published  for  the 
communities  in  Laguna  Hills, 
Calif.,  in  New  Jersey  and  in 
Maryland. 

Edited  by  John  L.  Ferris  and 
with  Carl  Cronin,  advertising 
manager,  the  Rossmoor  News 
here  is  an  offset  tabloid  devoted 
to  the  local  community  develop¬ 
ment  and  its  residents. 

The  paper  was  launched  -April 
15,  1965.  It  is  paying  its  way 
and  more  than  half  of  its  cus¬ 
tomary  20  pages  carry  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  placed  by  nearby  busi¬ 
ness  and  service  establishments. 

The  newspaper’s  staff  also 
prepares  the  eight  newscasts 
carried  daily  on  the  C-ATV  chan¬ 
nel,  John  F.  Kelly,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor,  said.  Distribution  is  close  to 
7000.  Free  distribution  to  each 
of  the  5000  local  residents  in 
2500  housing  units  is  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  paid  circulation 
list  which  receives  copies  by 
mail. 


Carrier  Rate  Raii»ed 

Bellingham,  Wash. 

The  liellingham  Herald  raised 
subscription  rates  25  cents  per 
month  to  $2.25  for  carrier  or 
motor  route  delivery,  in  Belling¬ 
ham  and  Whatcom  County. 
Newsstand  price  for  the  daily 
edition  will  remain  at  10c  while 
the  Sunday  edition  will  be  raised 
5c  to  15c. 


Flood  Relief  Edition 

-Anchorage 
The  Anchorage  Daily  Times 
on  Sept.  1 1  will  publish  a  special 
edition  telling  the  story  of  the 
Fairbanks  flood  of  1967.  Profits 
from  the  sponsorship  sale  of  the 
special  edition  will  be  sent  to 
Fairbanks  to  aid  in  relief  and 
economic  recovery. 


Blocks  Purchase 
Calif.  Newspaper 

MoNTiaiEY,  Calif. 

Sale  of  the  Peninsula  Herald, 
evening  daily  with  28,000  circu¬ 
lation,  to  T.B.P.  Corporation,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
Company,  was  announced  this 
week. 

Col.  Allen  Griffin,  principal 
owner  of  the  newspaper,  which 
he  established  in  1923,  will  re¬ 
main  as  president  and  executive 
editor  and  no  changes  in  per¬ 
sonnel  will  be  made,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  new  owners 
stated.  F.  K.  (Pete)  Arthur  Jr. 
remains  as  publisher  and  editor. 
Col.  Griffin  said. 

Paul  and  William  Block  own 
control  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
Company,  which  publishes  the 
Blade  and  the  Times  and  also 
owns  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette  and  the  Red  Bank 
(N.J.)  Register. 

• 

Hurletron  Will  Buy 
Web  Systems  Firm 

Chicago 

Hurletron  Incorporated,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  electronic  control 
systems  for  the  graphic  arts 
industry,  has  announced  agree¬ 
ment  to  acquire  General  Web 
Dynamics,  Rockford,  Ill. 

George  A.  Fry,  Hurletron 
chairman,  said  an  agreement  has 
been  signed  for  Hurletron  to 
acquire  all  of  General  Web 
Dynamics  in  exchange  for  Hur¬ 
letron  common  stock. 

General  Web  Dynamics  de¬ 
velops,  manufactures  and  mar¬ 
kets  pneumatic-hydraulic  servo 
mechanisms  for  w'eb  guiding 
systems  in  the  printing,  pack¬ 
aging,  paper,  foil,  film,  metals, 
plastics,  textile  and  rubber  in¬ 
dustries. 

Hurletron  produces  automatic 
control  systems  for  the  graphic 
arts  and  paper-making  indus¬ 
tries,  including  the  Insetrol  in¬ 
serter  for  inserting  pre-printed 
SpectaColor  pages  in  news¬ 
papers.  Hurletron  recently  began 
marketing  the  Electrosist  elec¬ 
trostatic  ink  transfer  device  for 
gravure  printing  and  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  digital  register 
control  device  for  fall  delivery. 

• 

Buy  -41aska  Papers 

.Anchorage 

-A1  Phelps,  editor  of  the  Nome 
Nugget,  and  Charlie  Willis, 
president  of  Alaska  Airlines  and 
owner  of  the  Nome  newspaper, 
are  purchasing  the  Wrangell 
Sentinel  and  the  Petersburg 
Press  from  Lew  Williams  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Ketchikan  Daily 
News. 


Publisher  of  Daily 
Buys  Kansas  Weekly 

Fredonia,  Kans. 

Scanlan  Publishing  Co.  here 
has  purchased  the  Gazette- 
Times,  a  weekly  newspaper  in¬ 
corporating  the  Thayer  Gazette 
and  the  Altoona  Record-Times. 

The  newspaper,  formerly 
owned  by  Mrs.  Norma  D.  Bowers 
of  Thayer,  will  continue  to  be 
published  as  a  weekly  and  its 
headquarters  will  remain  in 
Thayer. 

Scanlan  Publishing  Co.,  with 
Charles  Scanlan  as  publisher 
and  editor,  publishes  the  Fre¬ 
donia  Daily  Herald. 

... 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  E.  Dieker, 
who  have  published  the  Hanover 
(Kans.)  News  for  46  years,  have 
sold  the  weekly  to  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Sand  who  formerly  were 
associated  with  the  Odell  (Neb.) 
Oracle. 

♦  *  4^ 

The  Barber  County  Index,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  -Medicine 
Lodge,  Kans.,  has  been  sold  to 
the  B.  D.  Noland  family  of  Kins¬ 
ley,  publishers  of  the  Kinsley 
Mercury,  by  David  H,  Clymer  of 
El  Dorado,  Kans.,  president  of 
the  Index  Publishing  Co,  and 
general  manager  of  the  El 
Dorado  Times. 

Gary  Noland,  24,  son  of  B.  D. 
Noland  and  editor  of  the  Kins¬ 
ley  Mercury,  w’ill  assume  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Medicine  Lodge 
paper, 

*  *  * 

DuWayne  Hanson,  an  employe 
and  part  owner  of  the  Neodesha 
(Kans.)  Register  and  the  Neo¬ 
desha  Printing  Co.  for  12  years, 
has  purchased  the  interest  of 
Ray  Holmberg  in  the  weekly 
paper.  Holmberg  is  retiring 
after  41  years, 

*  «  « 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clare  Sowers, 
editors  and  publishers  of  the 
Kansas  Jerseyman  for  five  years, 
have  purchased  the  Riley 
Countian  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Dalrymple  and  moved 
the  weekly  from  Riley,  Kans.,  to 
Leonardville. 

•  *  * 

The  Quincy  (Wash.)  Post- 
Register  has  l)een  sold  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leslie  Doerr  to  Don 
Lindberg,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Goldendale  (Wash.)  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Included  in  the  sales  agree¬ 
ment  was  the  Pronto  Printing 
Co. 


New  ABC  Member 

Indio  (Calif.)  Daily  News  has 
been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 
The  audit  for  the  six  months 
ending  March  31,  shows  aver¬ 
age  daily  paid  circulation  as 
6,083. 
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Newspaper  people  tell  us  this  research  has  helped  get 
millions  of  dollars  in  ad  revenue  for  newspapers.  That’s 
what  we  had  in  mind  when  we  invested  nearly  $400,000 
in  the  projects.  Because  newspapers  are  our  customers. 


The  seven  newsprint  companies  and  their 
U.S.  service  representatives  are : 


Abitibi  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 

/Ibiti6t  Service,  tne. 

British  Columbia  Forest  Products,  Ltd. 

The  Crofton  Paper  Company,  Inc. 

The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 

Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co. 


Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

Montmoreney  Paper  Company,  tne. 

Domtar  Newsprint,  Ltd. 

The  Wright  Company,  Ine. 

James  Maclaren  Company,  Ltd. 

Maclarcn  Newsprint  Sales,  Ltd. 


MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited 

Powell  Kiver-Albemi  Sales  Corp. 
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Jack-of-All-Jobs, 
INPA  Survey  Shows 

|{y  Georpe  Will 


The  activities  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  newspaper  promotion 
departments  are  many  and 
varied,  according  to  a  survey 
completed  by  the  Eastern 
Region  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Questionnaires  were  returned 
to  the  regional  president,  Omer 
(Dick)  Shively,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal,  by  53 
newspapers  in  three  circulation 
categories  in  New  England  and 
Middle-Atlantic  states,  eastern 
Canada  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  The  purpose  of  the  study 
was  to  allocate  program  time  to 
\arious  promotion  functions  at 
the  upcoming  Eastern  Regional 
Promotion  Conference  to  be  held 
at  Pocono  Manor,  Pa.,  October 
22-25. 

Fifteen  newspapers  with  less 
than  50,000  daily  circulation  re¬ 
sponded,  with  an  equal  numl)er 
in  the  .50,000  to  100,000  group, 
and  23  replies  from  newspapers 
over  100,000. 

Of  the  15  respondents  in  the 
undei-50,000  group,  only  four 
had  promotion  departments, 
with  three  of  these  a  one-man 
shop.  Promotion  on  the  other 
papers  was  handled  by  either 
the  advertising  or  circulation 
manager.  The  encouraging  fact 
was  that  every  paper  had  some¬ 
one  assigned  to  handle  promo¬ 
tion.  None  of  the  papers  in  this 
group,  however,  operated  under 
an  annual  budget. 

In  this  group,  six  did  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  and  an  equal 
number  promoted  advertising, 
with  five  papers  indicating  that 
they  engaged  in  carrier  promo¬ 
tion,  editorial,  retail  presenta¬ 
tions,  plant  tours  and  public 
events. 

Four  of  the  under-,50,000 
papers  indicated  the  preparation 
of  trade  paper  advertising,  copy 
■service  for  retailers,  research, 
<lirect  mail,  and  radio  scripts. 

With  the  medium-sized  news¬ 
papers  (.50-100,000  circulation) 
it  was  a  different  story.  All  15 
respondents  had  promotion  de- 
j>artments,  ranging  in  size  from 
one  to  six  persons,  including  a 
full-time  manager.  Three  of  the 
15  operated  their  department 
under  an  annual  budget.  .\11  15 
departments  handled  editorial 
promotion,  with  14  taking  care 
of  circulation  promotion,  and  12 
handling  advertising  promotion. 
13  departments  looked  after  par- 
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ticipation  in  public  events,  and 
11  were  responsible  for  market 
research  and  plant  tours.  Ten 
of  the  15  indicated  some  degree 
of  responsibility  for  trade  paper 
advertising. 

Metros  Do  It  .411 

Larger-circulation  newspapers 
provided  23  responses,  with  cir¬ 
culations  ranging  up  from  108,- 
000  to  over  two  million.  The 
numl)er  of  promotion  staffers 
ranged  from  two  to  78,  with  an 
average  of  15  employees  in  the 
department.  Sixteen  depart¬ 
ments  operated  under  a  fi.xed 
budget. 

All  but  two  papers  in  the 
group  handled  circulation  pro¬ 
motion,  but  only  10  of  the  23  did 
their  own  carrier  promotion,  the 
balance  in  the  category  taking 
care  of  this  chore  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Twenty  papers 
prepared  their  own  advertising 
promotion,  including  retail  pres¬ 
entations,  with  19  using  radio 
and  17  using  television.  18 
papers  reported  that  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  did  market  re¬ 
search,  with  17  preparing  re¬ 
search  for  retail  advertising.  20 
of  the  23  were  responsible  for 
special  events,  with  18  taking 
care  of  plant  tours.  (The  balance 
of  these  papers  had  tours,  too, 
handled  by  the  business  depart¬ 
ment.)  18  papers  indicated  that 
the  promotion  department  han¬ 
dled  trade  paper  advertising, 
with  10  of  these  handling  it 
completely,  and  two  others  with 
partial  responsibility,  shared 
with  agency  of  ad  department. 
A  surprising  15  of  the  23  indi¬ 
cated  the  use  of  billboards,  with 
22  of  the  23  also  using  direct 
mail  for  promotion. 

Smallest  newspaper  to  report 
a  full-time  promotion  manager 
had  a  circulation  of  14,000,  with 
the  next  smallest  14,450,  lending 
credence  to  the  theory  that  a 
daily  newspaper  of  15,000  or 
more  should  have  one  person  en¬ 
gaged  in  full-time  promotion 
work.  The  smallest  newspaper 
responding  with  a  staff  of  three 
or  more  showed  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  38,000. 

Preparation  of  the  question¬ 
naire  and  compilation  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  study  was  handled 
by  Bob  Campl)ell,  Washington 
(Pa.)  Observer-Reporter,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Eastern 
Region. 


TALENT  CONTEST  —  A 
talent  contest  for  teenagers  has 
been  initiated  by  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times.  Finals  w'ill  be 
held  on  Trenton  Times  Day, 
Sept.  19,  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  Fair.  Prizes  total  $700. 

Promotion  Manager  Frank 
Tyger  said  the  talent  search  was 
created  to  discover  and  encour¬ 
age  young  talent,  to  tie  in  with 
the  weekly  Teen  Times  section 
published  Thursdays  during  the 
school  year,  and  to  offer  a  con¬ 
tinuing  vehicle  for  live  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  state  fair.  To  enter 
the  talent  search,  contestants 
are  required  to  attend  one  of  the 
54  high  schools  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  with  Teen 
Times  correspondents.  Talent 
coordinator  for  the  contest  is 
Malliene  .41den  of  the  Times 
promotion  department. 

♦  ♦ 

CONTEST  KITS  —  Hickey- 
Mitchell  Company,  St.  Louis, 
mailed  National  Newspaperboy 
Day  promotion  contest  kits  to 
approximately  700  client  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
according  to  Raymond  E. 
Kuester,  executive  vicepresident. 
The  promotion  this  year  is  based 
on  a  description  of  the  news- 
paperlwy  as  “Businessboy.” 

Pla(iues  will  Ik*  awarded  in  five 
different  circulation  divisions  as 
well  as  “at  large”  and  “best 
color.”  National  Newspaperboy 
Day  is  Octol)er  14  this  year. 

«  *  * 

DOMINOES — “Games  Potom¬ 
ac  Plays  will  make  your  holiday 
adveitisement  a  winner,”  is  the 
headline  on  a  Washington  Post 
brochure  promoting  the 
“Christmas  in  Washington”  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Post’s  Potomac  Mag¬ 
azine,  to  l)e  published  November 
26.  The  brochure  uses  a  “dom¬ 
ino”  art  theme  on  red  and  green 
stock,  and  a  “game”  copy  theme 
to  promote  the  special  edition. 

*  «  ♦ 

RATE  CARD— Seven  full- 
color  photos  of  Houston  scenes 
decoiate  the  cover  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post’s  latest  rate 

card  #36,  revising  general  ad¬ 

vertising  rates  effective  Novem- 
l)er  1,  1967. 

*  «  * 

SERVICE  AWARDS  —  The 
South  Rend  Tribune  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  program  designed  to 
recognize  continuity  of  service  in 
the  carrier  organization,  with  an 
attractive  Service  Award  Plaque. 
The  .Award  is  given  to  each  car¬ 
rier  who  has  completed  at  least 
one  year  of  service.  Each  placiue 
includes  a  brass  plate  on  which 
is  engraved  the  carrier’s  name. 
A  service  bar  indicates  the  num- 
l)er  of  years  of  service.  Carriers 
will  receive  the  award  following 
the  month  of  their  anniversary 
date  as  a  Tribune  carrier.  New 
service  bars  will  l)e  issued  an¬ 


nually.  .An  important  part  of  the  I 
program  is  publication  in  the  I 
Tribune  of  a  color  advertisement  ! 
listing  names  and  addresses  of 
award-winning  carriers.  The 
first  advertisement  carried  the 
names  of  620  boys. 

• 

Obituary 

Edward  Brai'se,  59,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  (public  relations)  of  Mer- 
ritt-Chapman  &  Scott  construe 
tion  company ;  former  New  York 
City  newspaperman;  Sept.  2. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Col.  Roland  W.  Estey,  73, 
retired  (1961)  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Salem  (Mass.) 
Evening  News;  .Aug.  30. 

♦  * 

J.  Herbert  Good,  57,  Phila 
delphia  sportswriter ;  authority 
on  basketball;  Aug.  29. 

*  * 

E.  Ernest  Price,  77,  founder 
and  editor  (1926-53)  of  the 
Rutherford  (N.  C.)  Countji 

News;  Aug.  26. 

*  «  « 

James  B.  Golden,  59,  former 
newspaperman  who  has  been 
working  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  ' 
and  Rublier  Co.;  .Aug.  29. 

♦  ♦  * 

Frank  P'.  George,  retired  in¬ 
formation  specialist  at  the  De¬ 
partment  of  .Agriculture  and 
former  editor  of  Commerce  and 
Finance;  Aug.  28. 

♦  *  ♦ 

James  .A.  Vincent,  48,  copy- 
desk  chief  of  the  New  Bedford 
( Mass. )  Standa rd- Ti mes ;  .Aur. 

30. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Lol  ls  Hinriciis,  87,  a  former 
New  York  City  financial  re¬ 
porter;  correspondent  for  the 
Times  of  London  since  1916; 
Sept.  3. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  C.  Brossier,  76,  re¬ 
tired  (1962)  editor  and  edito¬ 
rial  writer  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Evening  Star;  onetime  co-owner 
of  the  Orlando  Reporter-Star: 

.Aug.  31. 

.A.  L.  SilCLTZ,  86,  retired 
(1955)  statehouse  reporter  for 
the  Topeka  (Kan.s.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal;  .Aug.  27. 

«  *  ♦ 

Frank  Lill,  54,  publisher  of 
the  Emporia  (Kans.)  Time$ 
19.50-66;  Emporia  postmaster; 
.Aug.  30. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Woodward  D.  Cannon,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Garden 
Grove  (Calif.)  Orange  County 

Evening  News;  Sept.  2. 

♦  *  ♦ 

W.  E.  Guinn,  47,  Daflos 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  circula¬ 
tion  executive;  Aug.  31  in  auto 
accident. 
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A  A  AS  -  Westinghouse 

SCIENCE  WRITING  AWARDS 

•  The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  announces  the 
opening  of  the  1967  AAAS-Westinghouse  Science  Writing  Awards  competition. 
Awards  of  $1000  each  will  be  presented  for  outstanding  non-medical  science 
writing  in  (1)  newspapers  of  over  100,000  daily  circulation,  (2)  newspapers  of 
less  than  HXl.OOO  daily  circulation,  and  (3)  magazines  of  general  circulation. 

•  The  AAAS-Westinghouse  Awards  are  designed  to  encourage  and  recognize  out¬ 
standing  writing  on  the  natural  sciences  and  their  engineering  and  technological 
applications  (excluding  medicine)  in  newspapers  and  general  circulation  maga¬ 
zines.  These  are  the  only  major  U.S.  national  awards  covering  this  broad  field. 
Entries  are  judged  on  the  basis  of  initiative,  originality,  scientific  accuracy,  clarity 
of  interpretation,  and  value  in  promoting  a  better  understanding  of  science  by  the 
public.  The  awards  are  provided  by  the  Westinghouse  Educational  Foundation 
(which  is  sponsored  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation)  and  administered 
by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


•  Deadline  for  receipt  is  of  entries  October  10,  1967.  Contest  year  closes  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1967.  Rules  and  entry  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  Grayce  A. 
Finger,  AAAS,  Dept.  217,  1515  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.tV.,  fVashington,  D.C. 
20005,  phone  202-387-7171. 
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We’ve  cut  ad  production  time 
70%  at  the  Fresno  Guide” 


says  Bill  Cole,  General  Manager 


“We  have  found  that  our  new  Fototronic®  Typesetting 
System  has  enabled  us  to  cut  makeup  time  on  a  full  page 
ad  from  6  hours  to  less  than  2,"  says  Bill  Cole,  General 
Manager  of  the  Fresno  Guide.  “We  had  a  good  hot  metal 
set-up,  but  the  Fototronic  machine  has  made  an  amazing 
difference  in  our  display  composition  costs.  Keyboard 
versatility  which  gives  us  120  positions  and  the  fact  that 
each  type  disc  gives  nineteen  point  sizes  in  two  type 
faces  has  meant  that  we  can  produce  blocks  of  copy. 
The  typesetting  is  fast,  but  the  real  savings  come  in  the 
pasteup— 70%  or  better.” 

Intertype’s  Fototronic  Typesetting  System  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  way  to  set  type  ...  a  “complete  composing  room” 
for  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Straight  matter  can  be 
set  at  22  lines  per  minute. 

The  most  complex  ad  display  is  produced  in  blocks  at 
high  speed . . .  and  with  unmatched  quality.  Here  is  a  single 
typesetting  unit  which  can  outperform  the  best  hot  metal 
set-up,  or  efficiently  replace  a  hodge-podge  of  hot  metal, 
strike-on  and  photo-display  equipment. 

Let  Intertype  show  you  how  the  Fototronic  System  can 
save  you  money  in  your  composition— pasteup  operation. 


INTERTYPE 


A  divjsk>n  of  Harris-lntertype  Corporation 
360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11201 
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Compare  Error  Rates 
With  These  Reports 

lly  Kol>ert  1^.  Moyer 
Prixlurliun  Managrr, 

Twiilon  Times  Newspapers 


Here  is  the  second  of  the  three 
planned  error  comparison  re¬ 
ports.  In  the  August  column 
(E&P,  Aug.  12)  there  were  re¬ 
ports  from  9  newspapers.  This 
month  there  are  reports  from 
14  newspapers.  They  are; 

Miami  Herald;  Bergen  Eve¬ 
ning  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J.; 
Topeka  Capital-Journal,  To- 
|)eka;  Herald-News,  Passaic- 
Clifton,  N.J.;  Omaha  World- 
Herald;  Oakland  Tribune;  South 
Bend  Tribune;  North  Bay  Nug¬ 
get,  North  Bay,  Ontario;  Patriot 
Sews,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Allen¬ 
town  Call-Chroicle,  Allentown, 
Pa.;  Roanoke  Times,  Roanoke, 
Va.;  Los  Angeles  Times;  Tren¬ 
ton  Times  Newspapers. 

(Allentown  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  August  report 
credits.) 

Several  of  the  original  con¬ 
tributors  have  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  the  reports  sent 


me,  especially  about  the  ma¬ 
chine  error  rate  classification. 
My  answer  to  all  is  the  same, 
as  long  as  each  contributor  uses 
the  same  yardstick  each  time 
for  allocating  the  errors,  each 
individual  report  will  be  mean¬ 
ingful. 

Each  contributor  was  asked 
to  submit  the  machine  rates 
used  to  produce  the  TTS  lines 
checked.  Most  are  using  Comets, 
Electi’ons  or  Monarchs.  The 
majority  are  running  their  ma¬ 
chines  at  less  than  rated  speed. 
The  explanation — to  leduce  as¬ 
sembler  squabbles. 

As  previously  explained,  we 
are  not  only  collecting  and 
comparing  data,  but  hopefully 
using  it  to  help  reduce  our  re¬ 
spective  error  rates.  Only  two 
papers  indicated  the  results 
have  been  posted — several  indi¬ 
cated  they  will  be. 

Reviewing  the  changes  in 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 
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error  rates  for  those  papers  with 
two  entries  we  find: 

3  had  higher  error  rates 
1  no  change 
5  had  lower  error  rates 
One  of  the  three  with  the 
higher  error  rate  explained  that 
the  air  conditioning  system  was 
down  for  the  test  week.  No  ex¬ 
planation  from  the  other  two. 

Tables  I  and  II  are  summaries 
of  the  reports.  Each  newspaper 
has  a  code  number,  and  it  will 
be  the  same  in  each  report. 

Table  I  shows  the  total  lines 
checked  by  each  newspaper  and 
their  allocation  of  the  errors. 

Since  each  newspaper  checked 
a  different  amount.  Table  II  was 
prepared  to  show  how  each 
would  have  been  had  they 
checked  exactly  25,000  lines.  By- 
doing  this,  we  can  compute  a 
group  average. 

How  To  Reduce  Error  Rates 

In  examining  the  marked 
proofs,  the  machinists  will  find 
many  machine  errors  that  could 
have  been  avoided. 

For  example: 

Wrong  font 
Backward  mat 
Missing  lines 

Bring  these  to  a  machinist’s 
attention  and  he  will  probably 
claim  they  are  not  machine  er¬ 
rors.  By  our  yardstick  they  are 


— even  though  the  monitor  is  i 
the  culprit. 

Other  errors  such  as  trans¬ 
positions,  missing  characters, 
missing  spaces  can  be  either 
machine  or  operator.  An  effort  > 
should  be  made  to  determine 
what  the  current  ratio  is. 

Allentown  made  a  very  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  these  types  of 
errors  by  comparing  hard  copy 
with  the  marked  proofs.  Their 
results  were: 

Transposition  of  letters — 

linecaster  48% 
operator  53% 
Single  letters  missing — 

linecaster  29% 
operator  71% 
Bands  missing  or  transposed — 
linecaster  84% 
operator  16%  | 

One  way  to  reduce  all  of  these 
machine  error  rates  is  to  elimi¬ 
nate  spacebands.  If  you  have  a 
computer,  I  can’t  understand 
any  shop  using  spacebands  by 
choice.  If  you  don’t  have  a  com¬ 
puter  but  are  planning  on  one, 
make  sure  that  your  machinist 
sees  a  no-band  operation. 

I  have  visited  two  other  shops 
besides  ours  which  have  elimi¬ 
nated  spacebands.  All  three 
head  machinists  agn^e  that  they 
have  basically  three  types  of 
stops  when  the  machines  are 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


TABLE  I— ERROR  CHECK 


Mach 

Oper 

Other 

Total 

August  Error 

July  Error 

Lines 

Error 

Error 

Error 

Error 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Name 

Measured 

Lines 

Lines 

Lines 

Lines 

Mach 

Oper 

Oth 

Total 

Mach 

Oper 

Oth 

Total 

1 

52,049 

781 

1457 

260 

2498 

1.5 

2.8 

0.5 

4.8 

l.l 

2.1 

0.5 

3.7 

-hl.l 

2 

25.054 

328 

600 

231 

1159 

1.3 

2.4 

0.9 

4.6 

1.5 

2.6 

0.8 

4.9 

—0.3 

3 

40,065 

484 

1336 

215 

2035 

1.4 

3.5 

0.5 

5.5 

1.0 

4.6 

0.7 

6.3 

—0.8 

4 

25,000 

103 

908 

54 

1065 

0.3 

3.0 

— 

3.4 

0.7 

3.3 

— 

4.0 

—0.6 

5 

30,141 

103 

908 

54 

1065 

0.3 

3.0 

0.1 

3.5 

0.1 

2.6 

0.3 

3.0 

-1-0.5 

6 

303,292 

2015 

11,645 

563 

14,223 

0.7 

3.8 

0.2 

4.7 

0.9 

4.7 

0.2 

5.7 

—1.0 

7 

25,000 

262 

498 

53 

813 

1.0 

2.0 

0.2 

3.3 

1.2 

1.9 

0.2 

3.3 

_ 

8 

91,248 

959 

2202 

510 

3671 

l.l 

2.4 

0.5 

4.0 

1.5 

2.7 

0.7 

4.9 

—0.9 

9 

26,650 

263 

1014 

210 

1493 

1.0 

3.8 

0.8 

5.6 

0.8 

3.2 

0.6 

4.7 

-fO.9 

10 

51,023 

1067 

688 

264 

2019 

2.1 

1.3 

0.5 

4.0 

12 

25,000 

233 

474 

215 

922 

0.9 

1.9 

0.9 

3.7 

13 

28,832 

37 

1435 

27 

1499 

0.1 

5.0 

0.1 

5.2 

14 

36,511 

340 

815 

165 

1319 

0.9 

2.2 

0.5 

3.6 

16 

28,478 

411 

360 

140 

911 

1.4 

1.3 

0.5 

3.2 

TOTAL 

788,343 

7526 

24,033 

2907 

34,471 

1.0 

3.0 

0.4  < 

4.4 

0.9 

3.5 

0.3 

4.8 

—0.4 

GROUP  AVERAGE 

56,310 

538 

1717 

208 

2462 

1.0 

3.0 

0.4 

4.4 

0.9 

3.5 

0.3 

4.8 

—0.4 

TABLE  II— ERROR  CHECK 


Mach 

Oper 

Other 

Total 

August  Error 

July  Error 

Vo  Lines 

Error 

Error 

Error 

Error 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Name 

Measured 

Lines 

Lines 

Lines 

Lines 

Mach 

Oper 

Oth 

Total 

Mach 

Oper 

Oth 

Total 

1 

48.0 

375 

699 

125 

1199 

1.5 

2.8 

0.5 

4.8 

l.l 

2.1 

0.5 

3.7 

-l-l.l 

2 

62.3 

302 

832 

134 

1268 

1.4 

3.5 

0.9 

4.6 

1.5 

2.6 

0.8 

4.9 

—0.3 

3 

99.7 

327 

598 

230 

1155 

1.3 

2.4 

0.5 

5.5 

1.0 

4.6 

0.7 

6.3 

—0.8 

4 

100.0 

243 

601 

— 

844 

1.0 

2.4 

— 

3.4 

0.7 

3.3 

— 

4.0 

— 0.6 

5 

82.9 

85 

753 

45 

883 

0.3 

3.0 

0.1 

3.5 

0.1 

2.6 

0.3 

3.0 

-1-0.5 

6 

8.2 

165 

955 

46 

1166 

0.7 

3.8 

0.2 

4.7 

0.9 

4.7 

0.2 

5.7 

—1.0 

7 

100.0 

262 

498 

53 

813 

1.0 

2.0 

0.2 

3.3 

1.2 

1.9 

0.2 

3.3 

_ 

8 

27.3 

262 

601 

139 

1005 

l.l 

2.4 

0.5 

4.0 

1.5 

2.7 

0.7 

4.9 

—0.9 

9 

93.8 

247 

951 

197 

1395 

1.0 

3.8 

0.8 

5.6 

0.8 

3.2 

0.6 

4.7 

-1-0.9 

10 

48.9 

522 

336 

129 

987 

2.1 

1.3 

0.5 

4.0 

12 

100.0 

233 

474 

215 

922 

0.9 

1.9 

0.9 

3.7 

13 

86.7 

32 

1244 

23 

1299 

0.1 

5.0 

0.1 

5.2 

14 

68.4 

233 

557 

113 

903 

0.9 

2.2 

0.5 

3.6 

16 

87.7 

360 

316 

123 

799 

1.4 

1.3 

0.5 

3.2 

total 

350,000 

3648 

9412 

1572 

14,638 

1.0 

2.7 

0.4 

4.1 

1.0 

3.1 

0.4 

4.5 

—0.4 

GROUP  AVERAGE 

25,000 

260 

672 

112 

1044 

1.0 

2.7 

0.4 

4.1 

1.0 

3.1 

0.4 

4.5 

—0.4 
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BUNN  Machine  Tying 
deiivers  it  intact. 


Super-tough  BUNN  Nylon  Tying 
Machine  Twines  have  what  it 
takes  to  deliver  heavy  bundles 
safely  to  their  destinations— p/us 
-knife-opening  ease  and  no 
hazardous  or  nuisance-creating 
disposal. 

Circulation-rated  tying.  Whether 
your  circulation  is  5,000,  50,000, 
500,000  or  more... BUNN  has  a 
Newspaper  Tying  Machine  more 
than  equal  to  your  printing  and 
handling  pace. 

For  manual  or  conveyorized 
systems.  From  single  rolled 
papers  to  20"  high  stacks  are 
tied  securely  on  standard  BUNN 
Tying  Machines. 

For  high  speed  conveyorized 
handling  systems,  BUNN  offers 
the  SHERIDAN*  which  in  about 
2  seconds  compresses  a 


’Distributed  and  serviced 
exclusively  by  Bunn. 


newspaper  stack  and  ties  a  neat, 
compact,  and  very  secure 
bundle. 

More  than  reduced  handling 
costs.  Economics  favor  BUNN 
Machine  Tying,  with  goodwill  as 
a  bonus...  with  your  own 
handlers... the  newsstand  on  the 
corner... the  buyer  of  a 
non-mangled  newspaper... and 
the  advertiser  who  helps  meet 
your  payroll. 

Send  for  free  Bulletin  200.  Learn 
how  BUNN  and  SHERIDAN  Tying 
Machines  help 
publishers  to  a 
newsbeat . . .  prevent 
beat  news.  They 
save  time  and 
money,  too. 


71042 


PACKAGE  TYING  MACHINES 
for  sixty  years 


THIS  SLIP-PROOF,  Iffl  TAMPER-PROOF  KNOT  ALWAYS  SAYS:  "TIED  BY  BUNN  • 

B.  H.  BUNN  COMPANY 

7605  Vincennes  Avenue.  Dept.  EP  •  Chicago.  Illinois  60620 
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Error  Reports 

(Continued  from  pnye  55) 


operating  at  maximum  .speed: 

1.  Mat  detector 

2.  Distributor 

3.  Other 

The  mat  detector  stops  are  in 
the  order  of  4  to  1  over  the 
other  two  classifications. 

Keview  of  Mucliinc  Errors 

To  reduce  machine  error- 
rates,  you  must  start  by  meas¬ 
uring  performance  and  identi¬ 
fying  the  machine  errors  as 
either  malfunction  of  machine 
or  human  errors.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  a  study  similar  to  the  one 
performed  by  Allentown. 

Secondly,  I  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  machinist  to  see 
as  many  good  pi-oduction  shops 
as  possible. 

Have  the  machinist  make  sug¬ 
gestions — follow  the  ones  you 
can — then  measure  to  determine 
the  change  in  performance. 

If  you  have  a  computer,  go- 
no-bands  yesterday. 

Op«-ral»»r!* 

Next  nioirth  I  will  have  corn- 
nrents  from  the  contributor’s  as 
to  what  they  have  done  to  r-e- 
duce  the  operator  errors. 

Also  a  brief  r-eport  on  a  new 
nrethod  of  teaching  operators  to 
punch  faster  and  more  accur¬ 
ately.  I  am  referring  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  developed  by  Mrs.  Lillian 
Malf  of  the  Lillian  Malf  Train¬ 
ing  Organization,  Sui-rey,  Eng¬ 
land. 


Future  EoIiiiiiiik 

In  the  near  future  a  coluntn 
will  be  devoted  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  diesel  trucks  irr  a  news¬ 
paper  transportation  fleet.  An¬ 
other  on  the  use  of  pla.stic  sad¬ 
dles  an<l  .027  zinc  for  direct 
printing. 

• 

Times  .Mirror  (^o. 
Buying  Chart  Finn 

Los  .Angki.ks 

The  Times  .Mirror  Company 
has  agreed  to  acquii-e  the  Den- 
oyer-Geppert  Company  of  Chi- 
I  cage,  producer  of  wall  maps, 
glolres,  instructional  charts  and 
science  teaching  aids  for  schools. 

The  transaction,  involving  an 
i  undisclosed  numlrer  of  Times 
I  Minor-  common  shares,  was  an- 
;  nounced  jointly  by  Norman 
Chandler,  chairman  and  chief 
I  executive  officer  of  Times  Mir¬ 
ror,  and  Otto  E.  Geppert,  co¬ 
founder  and  president  of  Den- 
oyer-Geppert. 

Sales  of  the  privately  held 
Denoyer-Geppert  Company  were 
$/i..S  million  in 


Chart  Tells 
Multi- Steps 
Into  Offset 

Vancoctver,  Wash. 

A  chart  on  the  wall  of  the 
office  of  Don  P.  Campbell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Vancouver  Colum¬ 
bian,  list  52  basic  phases  of 
activity  toward  offset  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

The  $200,000  plant  expansion 
is  ready,  a  tract  equal  to  three 
city  blocks  is  now  owned  by  the 
newspaper,  successive  deliveries 
of  the  four  press  units  are 
scheduled  and  the  new  Goss 
press  is  slated  to  be  on  line  the 
first  week  of  January. 

Parallel  lines  of  offset  ami 
letterpress  will  operate  at  the 
start.  The  offset  press  will  be 
used  first  for  trial  runs  ami 
then  for  sections  before  the  old 
press  will  be  discarded. 

The  initial  result  will  be  the 
first  Far  Western  marriage  of 
the  Goss  Urbanite  with  a  Pho¬ 
ton  photo-composing  system, 
Campbell  said.  Three  years  ago 
the  Columbian  went  to  hot  metal 
pasteup. 

The  long  range  schedule  calls 
for  eventual  expansion  to  12 
press  units  on  a  line,  but  that 
potential  is  on  a  futures  chart 
developed  by  Technical  Services 
Inc.  of  Denver,  designers  of  the 
press  room. 

Present  developments  include 
a  large  mail  room,  and  a  highly 
acoustical  press  room — “for  if 
we  are  to  turn  pressmen  into 
artists,  they  must  not  be  dis¬ 
tracted  by  noise,”  Campbell  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  acoustical  devices  include 
special  wall  coverings  as  well  as 
covered  walkways  that  break 
the  ceilings  on  two  sides.  These 
provide  room  for  concealed  in¬ 
stallations  and  also  break  sound 
waves. 

The  total  investment  in  build¬ 
ing,  equipment  and  land  is  $1.- 
•  !:{0,000.  The  expanded  plant  site 
and  surroundings  are  on  a  re¬ 
development  tract,  which  pro¬ 
vided  low  land  price. 

Campbell’s  chart  shows  22 
equipment,  11  school,  five  job 
assignment,  five  systems  and 
eight  miscellaneous  phases. 

He  says  he  is  fully  confident 
that  the  $700,000  four-unit  press 
and  its  two  color  units  will  be 
functioning  nicely  early  in  1968. 
Meanwhile  he  continues  a  long¬ 
time  practice  of  visiting  other 
offset  installations  and  seeking 
out  new  ideas. 

The  Columbian  circulation  is 
under  the  30,000  mark.  The 
Denver  organization  forecast  a 
41,000  to  50,000  circulation  by 
1980  and  100,000  or  more  by 
2(K)0. 
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the  new 

ELEKTRON 

METEOR 

Our  newest  addition  to  the  Elektron  family  is  a  low-cost 
single-magazine  Linotype  for  manual  or  tape  operation. 

We  call  it  the  Meteor. 

We’ve  given  it  the  flexibility  and  simplicity  that  made  the 
Model  5  Linotype  the  backbone  of  composing  rooms  around 
the  world.  And  we’ve  added  Elektron  speed  and  productivity 
to  make  the  Meteor  a  versatile  linecaster  that  can  keep 
your  composing  room  running  smoothly. 

If  you  swing  a  lot  of  magazines,  the  Meteor’s  center  board 
removal  feature  makes  it  a  real  quick-change  artist.  Or  if 
you  stick  with  one  font  most  of  the  time,  or  need  a  backup 
machine,  then  the  single-magazine  Meteor  is  a  natural. 

For  your  next  Linotype  (or  your  first),  ask  your  Mergen- 
thaler  representative  about  the  Elektron  Meteor. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 

29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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ELEKTRON — The  World's  Fastest  Selling  Typesetter 


Mergenthaler 


Clinic  on  Offset 
Ends  with  Actual 
Printing  of  Paper 

About  60  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers,  managers  and  editors  from 
Pennsylvania,  Marjdand  and 
New  Jersey,  along  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  printing  supply 
firms,  met  at  the  Waynesboro 
(Pa.)  Record  Herald  Aug.  24-26 
for  discussions  and  work  ses¬ 
sions  on  web  offset  printing. 

The  clinic  was  sponsored  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  The 
Record  Herald’s  publisher,  Paul 
F.  Chalfant,  and  Eugene  H. 

V'osburg,  editor  and  publisher 

of  the  Iliirgettstown  (Pa.)  En-  JVew  Plant  for  OflFset 
terpnse,  were  co-chairmen. 

Discussion  leaders  were:  Oceanside,  Calif. 

John  Kinyon,  Eastman  Ko-  Construction  is  underway  on  a 
dak,  halftone  production;  John  new  plant  for  the  Oceanside 

Kuntz,  Durolith  Corporation,  Daily  Blade-Tribune,  with  pro¬ 

platemaking;  Mike  Kienzle  and  duction  scheduled  to  begin  by 
William  Schulke,  Goss  Co.,  press  Dec.  1.  The  new  plant  will  corn- 

operation;  Vosburg,  make-up;  prise  11,500  square  feet,  with  , 

and  Ed  Pierce,  Kodak,  line  nega-  parking  space  for  50  cars,  and  ^^ditional  story  may 

tives.  housing  modern  photo-composi-  ^  whenever  the  need  de- 

The  group  followed  the  tion  and  offset  equipment,  wdth 
printing  of  two  editions  of  the  a  total  investment  of  $700,000. 

Record  Herald,  which  has  been  Southcoast  Newspapers  Inc.,  will 
offset  since  1964.  install  a  Goss  Urbanite  press  of 

The  newspapermen  then  32  pages  with  full  color  facili- 
printed  a  four-page  tabloid  with  ties.  Typesetting  will  be  per- 
•coverage  of  the  clinic.  farmed  bv  three  Photons. 


Eugene  H.  Vosburg,  right,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Burgetts- 
town  (Pa.)  Enterprise,  discusses  techniques  of  page  make-ups  at  a 
web  offset  clinic  at  the  Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald.  At  left 
is  Carl  Groth,  Montgomery  Publishing  Co.,  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 


Plant  Will  Have 
‘Room’  at  Top 

Eureka,  Calif. 
A  $2,000,000  Eureka  Times- 
Standard  plant  so  constructed 


MAKE  ^07  YOUR 

Vita  year 


be  added  whenever  the  need  de¬ 
velops  is  under  way  here. 

Excavation  activities  are  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  Brush-Moore 
newspaper  hopes  to  be  in  its 
new  home  in  September,  1968, 
officials  advised. 

The  two-story  building  with 
full  basement  will  provide  56,- 
160  square  feet  of  space,  the 
design  by  Lockwood  Greene  En¬ 
gineers,  Inc.,  shows, 

A  64-page  press  with  full 
color  facilities  and  a  modern  en¬ 
graving  plant  installation  fea¬ 
ture  an  equipment-upgrading 
program.  Acquisition  of  a  block 
of  property  will  enable  land¬ 
scaped  surroundings  as  well  as 
parking  facilities. 

A  sit-down  counter  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  customers  is 
among  the  refinements.  News¬ 
print  will  be  eased  into  the  base¬ 
ment  on  a  pneumatic  lift.  Air 
circulating  equipment  and  a 
hydraulic  freight  elevator  will 
be  installed. 


IMPERIAL  METAL  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

C'hlc«in»  •oeftO  PhllMltflphl*  lttl34  York  10007 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


P^UttUu^  QneiA 
ENOINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 
Ciiimaiai 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckaen  2-6105 


Newspaper  Plant 
Elevator  System 
Is  Computerized 

Loiisville 

.•\  computerized,  multi-car  ele¬ 
vator  “brain”  is  being  installed 
in  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  building  by  the 
K.  M.  White  Company,  of  Louis¬ 
ville. 

The  system,  described  by  the 
White  firm’s  Elevator  Division 
as  a  “Zoned  Traffic  Master,”  lets 
each  of  the  newspapers’  three 
main-lobby  elevators  not  only 
think  about  its  passengers,  but 
see  them,  time  them,  weigh  them 
and  even  remember  and  antici¬ 
pate  their  habits. 

Like  the  human  brain,  the 
Traffic  Master  has  innumerable 
small  brain  cells  and  cell  groups. 
For  example,  one  cell  evaluates 
impulses  from  the  electric  eyes 
which  watch  passengers  step  to 
and  from  the  car.  The  eyes  tell 
the  brain  when  to  close  the  door 
— and  to  retract  it  if  someone  is 
in  the  way. 

The  brain  calculates  the  load 
and,  if  the  car  is  full,  may  dis¬ 
patch  it  ahead  of  schedule — or 
send  it  express. 

For  safety  sake,  the  system 
has  a  double  set  of  safeguards. 
Thus,  if  the  eyes  fail— due  to 
obstruction — the  lead  edge  of  the 
door  touches  the  passenger  with 
its  electrically  sensitized  “finRer” 
and  retracts. 


Specialist  for  ATF 

Matthew  S,  Romano  has  been 
appointed  Typesetter  specialist 
for  the  Phototypesetter  division 
of  .American  Type  Founders  Co., 
Inc.  .Announcement  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  was  made  by  John  T. 
Porter,  sales  manager  for  the 
division.  Romano  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  Typesetter  sales  in 
Long  Island,  part  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  parts  of  five  upstate  New 
York  counties  and  the  lower  part 
of  Connecticut.  He  was  a  printer 
at  the  Red  Bank  (N.  J.)  Baik 
Register. 


New  Chemco  Man 

Chemco  Photoproducts  Inc., 
has  added  Vincent  Zerphey  to  its 
staff  of  Technical  Sales  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  gained  his 
graphic  arts  experience  at 
San  Leandro  ((^lalif.)  Morning 
News  where  for  five  years  he 
served  successively  as  composing 
room  foreman  and  nieohanical 
superintendent.  Just  prior  to 
joining  Chemco,  he  was  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  at  the  Liver¬ 
more  (Calif.)  Herald  and  News. 
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Shrink-Wrap 
Machinery  in 
Copley  Plant 

Sacramento 
After  months  of  investigation 
and  analysis,  the  management 
of  the  Sacramento  Union  has 
selected  a  mailroom  system  pro¬ 
posed  jointly  by  I  DAB  of  Amer¬ 
ica  Inc.  and  Milgo  Electronic 


of  bundles,  the  system  auto¬ 
matically  sequences  trucks  as 
they  arrive  at  the  loading  docks. 

The  new  plant  will  utilize  a 
photocomposition-offset  produc¬ 
tion  process.  Photon  560  and 
713-30  units  and  an  eight-unit 
Goss  Metro  press  will  be 
installed. 

Ready  for  More  Color 

Inglewood,  Calif. 

A  Duplex  Metropolitan  Press 
has  been  installed  by  the  Ingle¬ 
wood  Daily  Newst-Citizen,  en- 


Corporation. 

The  system  will  be  installed  in 
the  new  home  of  the  Sacramento 
Union  which  is  under  construc¬ 
tion  on  the  Capitol  Mall.  “Since 
all  production  equipment  in  our  | 
old  plant  must  be  replaced,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  install 
in  our  new  plant  the  most 
modern  systems  available,”  said 
Carlyle  Reed,  publisher  of  the 
Copley  newspaper. 

Reed  stated  that  the  decision 
to  utilize  the  shrink  wrapping 
procedure  instead  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  wire  tying  and  bottom 
wrapping  was  made  only  after 
study  by  both  line  and  staff 
members  of  the  Sacramento 
Union  and  of  the  Engineering 
and  Plans  Department  of  Copley 
Newspapers.  Robert  S.  Chuck 
and  Bruce  E.  Mortland,  Copley 
Newspapers  industrial  engi¬ 
neers,  made  several  trips 
throughout  the  United  States 
studying  mailroom  systems  and 
meeting  with  representatives 
from  .Milgo  and  ID.AB.  Charles 
.4.  Wahlheim,  operations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Sacramento  Union, 
met  with  ID.AB  representatives 
in  Sweden  and  visited  several 
plants  there  where  shrink  wrap¬ 
ping  is  used. 

The  first  mailroom  system  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States,  it 
includes  ID.AB  wire  conveyors 
designed  to  handle  newspapers 
at  all  press  speeds.  .Automatic 
and  manual  switches  make  it 
possible  to  divert  the  streams 
from  one  conveyor  to  another  to 
either  hand-fly  positions  at  a 
stuffing  operation  or  to  the 
IDAB  Metro  Stack/Master.  Two 
ID.AB  Shrink-Wrap  machines 
will  wrap  each  bundle  in  clear 
plastic  film,  eliminating  the  need 
for  underwrap  and  tying  equip¬ 
ment. 

.A  Milgo  bundle  control  sys¬ 
tem  will  automatically  route  an 
accurate  number  of  bundles  to 
trucks  in  four  loading  positions. 
The  number  of  bundles  each 
truck  is  to  receive  is  entered  into 
the  system  by  the  operator.  The 
individual  truck  drivers  indicate 
their  position  at  the  loading  dock 
by  inserting  a  coded  plastic  card 
into  a  remote  station  located  at 
the  loading  dock.  As  each  truck 
has  received  its  assigned  number 


abling  a  press  run  of  80  pages, 
with  eight  pages  in  color.  For¬ 
mer  capacity  was  64  pages  and 
limited  color. 


Daily  Expands 
On  Schedule 

Salinas,  Calif. 

The  19-year-old  Salinas  Cali- 
foniian  building  will  be  re¬ 
modeled  and  expanded  under  a 
program  which  calls  for  new 
construction  to  begin  Jan.  1,  an¬ 
nounces  Francis  H.  Cislini, 
publisher. 

The  Speidel  Newspapers  after¬ 
noon  daily  provided  for  20  years 
of  growth  when  it  was  built  in 
1948  and  the  new  move  reflects 
continued  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  Salinas  Valley  area,  Cislini 
said. 


The  new  addition  with  10,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  will 
house  an  80-page  Hoe  press  and 
a  438-ton  supply  of  newsprint. 
The  new  five-unit  press  will 
print  the  Californian  twice  as 
fast  as  the  present  32-page  Goss, 
it  is  estimated. 

Building  and  equipment  costs 
will  total  $600,000.  Two  homes 
will  be  removed  from  a  half¬ 
block  area  purchased  in  1964  to 
provide  for  the  building  addi¬ 
tion  and  for  additional  parking 
space. 

The  renovation  will  include  en¬ 
largement  and  relocation  of  de¬ 
partments  in  the  present  struc¬ 
ture  as  well  as  extensive  interior 
remodeling. 


“This  Nolan  AutoMold  is  the  most 
trouble-free  piece  of  new  equipment  we 
ever  bought,”  says  Herbert  E.  Cox  Ir., 
Wiimington  News-Journal  production  director. 


“The  quality  of  the  pigs,  its  speed  and  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion  have  exceeded  our  expectations.”  AutoMold  has 
reduced  casting  time  from  42  hours  +  overtime  to  35 
hours  without  overtime  —  a  20%  saving!  The  News- 
Journal  installation  also  includes  Nolan’s  2-ton  elec¬ 
tric  Remelter  and  Meltevator  automatic  loader.  Sound 
good?  You  bet!  Ask  your  Nolan  Man  for  all  the  facts. 
You’ll  like  his  money-saving  answers! 

NOMN 

(  Rome,  New  York 
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Study  Destroys 
Old  Notion  About 
Typesetting  Time 

CoLl’MIMA,  S.  C. 

A  study  by  a  University  of 
South  Carolina  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  student  has  found  that 
several  assumptions  concerning 
time  to  handset  body  type  ele¬ 
ments  are  misleading. 

In  a  study  made  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  The  State  here, 
Thomas  E.  Engleman  found  in 
several  cases  it  takes  less  time 
to  set  odd-measured  type  than  it 
takes  to  produce  the  standard 
8*2  point  type  at  11  picas.  (.\n 
exception  to  this  was  single 
column,  light  indent  type). 

This  is  contrary  to  assump¬ 
tions  that  odd-measured  type 
takes  considerably  more  time  to 
set  than  regular  measured  type. 

Engleman  reports  that  “set¬ 
ting  odd-measured  type  does  not 
take  significantly  more  time  to 
produce  than  regular  measured 
type.  In  fact,  double  column,  10 
point  type  takes  /c.s.s-  time — two 
minutes,  57  seconds  less  (2:57) 
— to  set  than  regular  measured 
material.” 

The  study  was  based  on  one 
piece  of  copy  which  was  set  in 
each  of  the  type  sizes  and  widths 


VOUR 

NCUl  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

AlAIN 

CHAS.T.  A\AIX.  INC. 
Sngineers 

441  STUAIT  STKET.  MSTON.  MASS.  SZIIS,  TO-  (Sll)  IB^Snl 
ISSI  (.  MUUSAII  St.  CMtUm.  MX.  SOK  TO.  9S4)  m-UK 


used  normally  in  The  State.  It 
took  11:08  to  [troduce  regular 
measured  material,  while  it  took 
8:11  to  jtroduce  the  double  col¬ 
umn,  10  point  material. 

In  addition,  it  was  found  that 
agate  type,  or  5*2  point  type  as 
used  in  The  State,  took  8:02  less 
to  set  than  regular  measured 
material. 

Three  othei’  sizes  of  odd- 
measured  type,  all  within  one 
minute’s  jtroduction  time,  com¬ 
pared  favorably  with  the  time  it 
takes  to  produce  regular  meas¬ 
ured  type.  They  ai-e:  double  col¬ 
umn  8*2  point  (10:2fi)  ;  one  and 
one-half  column,  8*2  point 
(10:11);  and  one  and  one-half 
column,  10  point  (11:21). 

.\  of  (iauliuii 

It  was  recommended,  there¬ 
fore,  that  odd-measured  type  l)e 
used  with  no  restraint  “merely 
Itecause  of  the  fear  it  takes 
longer  to  produce  and  is  more 
costly — both  in  manpower  and  in 
meeting  deadlines.” 

It  was  also  recommended  that 
odd-measured  type  be  used  no 
less  hesitantly  at  or  near  dead¬ 
line  time,  “since  this  study  shows 
it  does  not  take  significantly 
more  time  to  set  this  type  than 
it  does  to  set  regular  measured 
type.” 

word  of  caution  also  is  set 
forth  in  the  study.  The  author 
maintains  that  even  though 
many  odd-measured  type  sizes 
do  not  take  more  time  to  pro¬ 
duce,  flexibility  in  moving  type 
in  the  newspaper  from  one  place 
to  another  is  limited  for  odd 
widths  of  type. 

This  applies  to  stories  which 
change  positions  between  edi¬ 
tions  and  stories  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  advance  for  an  un¬ 
known  news  space. 

Since  this  study  was  com¬ 
pleted,  The  State  has  begun 
using  a  computer  to  justify 
tapes.  Information  in  this  study 
is  no  longer  applicable  to  The 
State,  but  would  be  applicable 
to  newspapers  without  a  com¬ 
puter. 
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Time  to  Swap  Ideas 

By  Fred  J.  Moyer  Sr. 

Secretary,  Southern  Division 

Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  ('.onference 


Sixty  years  ago  the  composing  room,  in  fact  the  complete 
layout  of  a  newspaper  plant,  was  different  from  that  of  today. 
The  men  in  the  composing  room  were  grumbling  about  the 
new  typesetting  machine  that  was  taking  the  place  of  six  to 
eight  compositors,  and  the  press  and  stereotype  departments 
were  having  their  complaints,  too. 

Many  grumbles  were  heard  about  those  “new  fangled” 
machines  because  they  could  not  find  anyone  who  knew  how 
to  operate  them  and  keep  them  running.  In  the  plants  in  the 
small  towns  electric  motors  were  not  to  be  had.  In  one  of 
these  small  plants,  about  50  miles  out  of  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  the  publisher  had  purchased  one  of  those  “blasted" 
machines  that  set  type.  The  problems  were  to  find  someone 
who  could  operate  it  and  keep  it  running  with  a  gasoline 
engine  in  the  rear  of  the  shop.  Of  course  the  type-setting 
machine  had  to  be  in  the  front  window  where  everybody 
could  see  it.  Yes,  the  metal  pot  had  a  gasoline  burner. 

At  that  time  they  could  not  turn  to  their  competitors  for 
information.  That  was  out  of  the  question.  They  did  not  work 
together  in  solving  their  problems.  The  idea  of  exchanging 
information  was  out  of  the  question  and  the  publisher  would 
discharge  any  employe  W’ho  would  help  his  competitor. 

Conditions  have  changed  for  the  better.  Now  they  get  to¬ 
gether  and  exchange  uleas  and  processes.  In  other  words 
what  was  difficult  for  one  was  easy  for  the  other  because  he 
had  solved  his  difficulties  and  was  willing  to  exchange  experi¬ 
ences. 

In  1937  a  group  of  newspaper  executives  were  being  “wined 
and  dined”  by  one  of  the  supply  representatives  in  Los 
Angeles.  After  dining  the  supply  man  was  telling  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  he  had  attended  in  the  east.  He  told  how  the  delegates 
met  and  exchanged  their  troubles  and  experiences.  'Those 
present  decided  this  kind  of  a  conference  would  be  a  good 
thing  here  in  Southern  California.  Several  of  the  most  active 
executives  w’ere  appointed  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  it. 

This  resulted  in  the  first  conference  here  in  the  west.  In 
1988  at  Hollywood  the  initial  meeting  was  held  and  given  the 
name  of  the  Southern  California  Conference.  The  registration 
was  only  68,  but  it  was  a  beginning. 

The  value  of  the  conference  is  shown  by  the  growth.  Soon 
San  Francisco  expressed  a  desire  to  be  included  and  then  the 
northwest  joined  and  even  the  western  part  of  Canada  takes 
an  active  part.  It  is  now  knowm  as  the  Pacific  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  with  a  registration  of  more  than  700 
at  the  recent  gatherings. 

Processes  and  equipment  in  the  “old  print  shop”  are  chang¬ 
ing  every  day.  In  one  instance  a  pressman  tells  of  saving  his 
company  several  thousands  of  dollars  as  the  result  of  talk¬ 
ing  one  of  his  problems  over  with  others  at  one  of  these 
gatherings. 

The  Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  will  be  held 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Oct.  6,  7  and  8,  at  the  Westward  Ho 
hotel. 

The  state  representatives  are:  Alaska — C.  W.  Snedden, 
Daily  News-Miner,  Fairbanks;  Arizona — Fred  Steele,  Ga- 
ette,  Phoenix;  Idaho — C.  Ralph  Guilieri,  Statesman,  Boise; 
Nevada — Louis  Muratore,  Revieiv-Journal,  Las  Vegas,  and 
Haw’aii — Tom  Leedham,  Honolulu  Newspaper  Agency.  Can¬ 
ada  is  represented  by  Viv  Barber,  Pacific  Press,  Vancouver, 
and  Ty  Jackson,  Herald,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


Annapolis  Gazette 
Chan^ng  to  Offset 

Annapolis,  Md. 

The  83-year-old  Annapolis 
Capital  has  announced  plans  to 
convert  from  letterpress  to  web 
offset  printing. 

Talbot  T.  Speer,  president  and 
publisher  of  Capital-Gazette 
Press  Inc.,  said  an  order  has 
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been  placed  for  a  6-unit  Goss 
Urbanite  press. 

The  Capital  has  a  circulation 
of  14,505  and  in  addition  to  the 
evening  daily,  publishes  three 
weeklies,  the  Maryland  Gazette, 
the  Prinee  Georges  County 
News  and  the  Brooklyn  News,  a 
shopper. 

The  Urbanite  will  provide  the 
Capital  w  ith  full  color  facilities. 
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Machine  Strips 
Repro  Proofs 
For  Cold  Type 


NICKED  FINGERS  bothered  Ro¬ 
bert  N.  Brown,  publisher  of  the 
Home  News  Enterprises  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ind.,  so  he  invented  a 
machine  to  cut  repro  proofs. 


see  a 

BEVERIDGE 

V.I.D.' 


the  latest 
on  mat 
performance 


Beveridge  Mats  are  continually  being  im¬ 
proved  through  research  and  higher  quality 
control  standards.  That’s  why  1967 
Beveridge  Mats  give  a  mat  performance 
worth  watching.  See  them  in  action  at  a 
Beveridge  Visual  In-Plant  Demonstration. 
See  for  yourself— deeper  molds— cleaner, 
sharper  highlights— freedom  from  distor¬ 
tion  and  greatly  improved  reproductions. 
Only  a  Beveridge  V.I.D.  can  give  you  the 
latest  on  mat  performance.  Arrange  now 
for  your  demonstration. 


Visual 

in-plant 

demonstration 


BEVERIDGE  MATS 


For 
Newspapers 

Beveridge 

Auto-Pack 

Beveridge 
High  Speed 

Beveridge 

Multicast 


For 
Syndicates 

Beveridge 
"500"  Syndicate 

Beveridge 

Color-Pack 


Beveridge 

Premium-Bake 


New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

70S  w.  Wathlngton  Street  •  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204  •  Phone  Code  (317)  635-4391 
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i  Composer  Puts  New 
Life  Into  Papers 


Protect  your  press 
investment  against 
costly  repairs  and  down 
time  when  deadline 
minutes  are  important 
with  a  detector  system 
that  finds  the  break, 
prevents  a  wrap-up, 
severs  the  paper  and 
stops  the  press. 

Regardless  of  press 
equipment,  the  Cooksey 
System  will  be  value- 
engineered  for  your 
operation.  Write  for 
information. 


For  Efficient  Newspaper  Operation 


CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face  0-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Calvert  Road  •  College  Park,  Md. 
Phone  864-7677 


Korthe 

ENfillNEEHING  COHP. 

9353  SEYMOUR  AVE. 
SCHILLER  PARK,  ILL. 


paper,  “and  the  time  we  have 
saved  in  typesetting  has  enabled 
us  to  take  on  additional  work 
without  additional  staff.” 

The  Life’s  two  operators  had 
no  trouble  learning  to  use  the 
composer.  Any  good  electric 
typist  with  some  knowledge  of 
typography  can  become  pro¬ 
ficient  on  the  composer  within 
two  weeks. 

Enersen  said  he  has  placed  an 
order  for  a  second  composer  for 
the  purpose  of  handling  addi¬ 
tional  newspaper  and  newsletter 
work  as  well  as  further  reducing 
the  story  lead  time  on  the  two 
papers  now  being  handled. 

Ollier  Papers  Using 

The  Henderson  (Neb.)  Xews, 
a  six-page  tabloid,  and  the 
Campbellsville  (Ky.)  News 
Journal  also  are  setting  copy  on 
the  composer. 

The  composer,  which  is 
slightly  larger  than  a  standard 
office  typewriter,  performs  all 
composing  functions,  including 
justification,  dot  leadering,  and 
left-and-right  run-arounds,  to 
produce  direct  impression  copy 
as  fast  as  a  person  can  type. 

Key  to  the  composer  is  a 
unique  type  font,  a  golf  ball-sized 
sphere  which  contains  all  alpha¬ 
betical  and  numerical  characters, 
as  well  as  punctuation  marks. 
The  font  moves  along  a  metal 
rod,  tilting  and  rocking  as  it 
selects  the  desired  character. 

Five  families  of  type  are  pres¬ 
ently  available,  from  six  to  12 
point  sizes,  in  roman,  condensed, 
italic,  demibold  and  bold  faces. 
The  composer’s  keyboard  is 
identical  to  that  of  a  standard 
typewriter. 

Justification  is  semi-automatic 
and  column  widths  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  meet  any  needs. 

Weeklies  now  using  the  com¬ 
poser  will  also  be  able  to  adapt 
the  same  unit  to  the  IBM  Mag¬ 
netic  Tape  “Selectric”  Composer 
to  handle  future  needs  for 
volume  composition.  With  this 
system,  camera-ready  copy  can 
be  set  automatically  and  error- 
free. 

Corrections  During  Typing 

Copy  is  first  keyboarded  on 
the  system’s  typewriter,  and 
each  letter  or  space  typed  is 
automatically  recorded  on  mag¬ 
netic  tape.  Corrections  or 
changes  may  l)e  inserted  at  any 
time  during  keyboarding. 
Author’s  changes  can  be  made 
after  keyboarding  and  while 
composing,  when  the  solid  state 
logic  of  the  system  inserts  cor¬ 
rectly  any  changes  and  drops 
out  any  incorrect  material. 
When  the  tape  is  read  by  a  unit 
attached  to  the  composer,  copy 
is  printed  automatically  at  rates 
of  150  words  a  minute  in  any 
desired  format  or  line  measure. 


The  magnetic  tape  composer 
consists  of  four  units  and  more 
than  50  type  fonts  for  the  Uo 
machines  are  available.  Forty, 
six  fonts  are  text  type  faces. 
The  others  are  for  printing 
Greek,  mathematical  and  tech¬ 
nical  symbols,  Spanish,  French, 
Italian,  German  and  Nordic 
fonts  are  also  available. 

Justifying  copy  is  completely 
automatic  on  the  magnetic  tape 
model  and  is  semi-automatic  on 
the  composer. 

Speed  of  the  composer  depends 
on  the  operator’s  typing  ability 
and  complexity  of  the  copy  for¬ 
mat.  The  electric  keyboard  can 
operate  at  a  rate  of  14  charac¬ 
ters  per  second. 

The  composer  sells  for  $4,400, 
rents  for  $150  a  month. 

• 

Houston  Chronicle 
Expansion  Begins 

Houston 

Manhattan  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  of  Texas  has  been  awarded 
a  contract  to  build  a  new  pro¬ 
duction  plant  for  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

F.  E.  Warren,  president  of 
the  Chronicle,  said  completion 
by  early  1969  is  anticipated. 

The  plant,  which  will  house 
expanded  production  facilities, 
will  be  located  adjacent  to  the 
present  Chronicle  Building,  on 
the  half  block  on  Prairie  be¬ 
tween  Milam  and  Travis. 

The  structure  will  have  four 
stories,  one  below  gi’ound  level 
and  three  above.  Because  of 
high  ceilings  and  thick  support 
structure  needed  in  such  a 
building,  it  will  be  as  tall  as  the 
7th  floor  of  the  present  Chron¬ 
icle  Building. 

The  Chronicle  was  founded  in 
1901  in  a  three-story  building 
at  1009  Texas  Avenue.  The 
paper  moved  to  its  present  home 
on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Texas  and  Travis  in  1910,  and 
through  the  years  has  added 
space  on  the  block. 

With  addition  of  the  new  pro¬ 
duction  plant,  the  Chronicle 
Building  will  comprise  the  en¬ 
tire  block  bounded  by-  Texas, 
Travis,  Prairie  and  Milam 
Streets. 

The  new  plant  was  desipied 
by  Albert  Kahn  and  Associates 
of  Detroit. 

Mergentlialer  Rep 

The  appointment  of  William 
J.  Fraher  as  Special  Represen¬ 
tative  has  been  announced  by 
Paul  S.  Chisholm,  vicepresident- 
Oomestic  Sales  for  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company.  Fraher  will 
specialize  in  the  application  of 
typesetting  systems  and  will 
travel  throughout  the  country  to 
advise  and  assist  the  Graphic 
Arts  industry  on  composing 
room  production. 
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To  the  old  soldiers  at  Benicia  Arsenal 
Humble  is  the  newest  recruit. 


stand  among  the  rough  stone 
barracks  and  listen  very  closely  — 
to  the  sounds  of  the  Benicia  Arsenal, 
echoing  out  of  the  past.  A  bugle  call 
from  cavalry  days.  The  laughter  of 
a  doughboy  in  leggings.  A  sergeant’s 
bark  as  he  readies  his  men  for 
Pacific  combat.  Sounds  of  a  proud, 
old  Army  arsenal  at  Benicia, 
California.  □  The  sounds  are  only 
echoes  now;  the  arsenal  is  no  more. 
It  had  been  the  town’s  “bread  and 
butter”  for  over  a  century.  But  once 


it  was  closed,  action  had  to  be 
taken  to  keep  Benicia  from 
becoming  a  ghost  town  —  like  the 
arsenal  itself.  Banding  together,  the 
citizens  planned  a  modern  industrial 
park  where  the  arsenal  once  stood. 
□  In  1965,  Humble  chose  a  site 
there  for  our  new  refinery.  Since 
then,  the  people  of  Benicia  have 
gone  all-out  to  make  us  feel  at 


home.  □  We  salute  their  faith  in 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Joint 
community  action  and  initiative 
payed  off  —  in  a  park  made 
possible  by  the  individual  effort  of 
America’s  most  important  resource 
—  its  people. 


Humble  Oil  & 

Refining  Company 
and  the  people  who  make  it 
America’s  Leading  Energy  Company 


among  six  presses  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune 
plant.  At  any  instant  one  of  them  will  switch  into  a  "yogi"  spur 
and  be  placed  on  a  reel  to  be  fed  into  the  press.  The  Trukveyor 
system  was  installed  In  an  existing  press  room  without  disrupting 
production.  Only  one  press  at  a  time  was  taken  out  of  service. 


Each  cart  has  a  turntable  top,  permitting  a  winding  of  rolls  to  be 
reversed  by  rotating  them  180  degrees.  Probes  in  front  of  cart 
have  magnets  in  the  tips,  which  transmit  signals  to  reed  switches 
directly  beneath  them  in  the  floor.  When  a  roll  is  needed,  the 
right  combination  of  probes  will  actuate  a  switch  at  the  "yogi"  spur. 


Roll  Conveyor  System 
A  Revolving  Inventory 


MiNNEAH)LIS 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company  consumes 
more  than  2,000  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  each  week  in  printing  3.8 
million  copies  of  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  papers.  Annual 
consumption  runs  to  more  than 
85,000  tons. 

Tonnage  alone  is  only  part  of 
the  problem.  Most  of  the  print¬ 
ing  is  jammed  into  two  peak 
periods  daily.  The  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  the 
presses  use  a  variety  of  roll 
widths  and  paper  colors — full, 
three-quarters,  half  and  “dinky,” 
white,  peach  and  “special.”  Full- 
size  rolls  weigh  1,800  lbs. 

The  conventional  method  of 
feeding  rolls  to  the  press  by 
means  of  track,  dolly  and  hand¬ 
pushing  was  no  longer  compat¬ 
ible  with  the  mechanical  sophis¬ 
ticated  press  line’s  demands. 

That’s  why  the  company’s 
production  people  investigated 
the  Link-Belt  Trukveyor  system. 
When  discussions  liegan  in  1963, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  had  the  only  in-the-floor 
Trukveyor  system  in  a  news¬ 
paper  delivering  rolls  directly 
into  the  reels.  However,  that  sys¬ 
tem  was  designed  for  a  new 
pressroom;  the  design  for  Min¬ 
neapolis  had  to  be  compatible 
with  all  existing  conditions. 
Space  limitations  required 
unique  design  features  in  order 
to  clear  physical  interference 
and  allow  free  access  by  oper¬ 
ating  personnel. 

The  design  finally  developed 
for  the  Star  and  Tribune  plant 
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was  installed  over  a  period  of 
several  months,  since  operation 
of  the  reel  room  could  not  be 
interrupted  on  more  than  one 
piess  at  a  time,  and  that  press 
had  to  l)e  available  for  weekend 
production.  In  this  interim 
period,  the  Trukveyor  carts  were 
pushed  manually  to  reels  where 
the  track  had  been  removed. 

The  conveyor  system  circu¬ 
lates  rolls  around  and  among 
the  presses,  delivering  a  speci¬ 
fied  roll  on  a  moment’s  notice 
to  any  of  53  press  reels.  Coding 
and  control  devices  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  pressman  at  any  reel 
to  receive  the  type  of  roll  he 
wants  by  dialing  his  needs  and 
pressing  a  button. 

The  pressroom  has  six  presses 
located  in  two  lines,  with  a 


comic  press  in  a  third  line.  Five 
of  the  presses  are  nine-unit 
presses,  each  capable  of  turning 
out  a  72-page  paper  with  spot 
color  at  the  rate  of  60,000  copies 
an  hour.  The  sixth  is  an  eight- 
unit  press  which  prints  64  pages 
at  48,500  an  hour. 

Circuit  in  10  Minutes 

The  Trukveyor  system  is 
actually  a  revolving  inventory 
which  circulates  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  past  both  lines  of  presses 
until  a  roll  is  needed  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  press  unit.  Then,  on 
pushbutton  signal,  the  nearest 
roll  of  the  desired  size  and  type 
is  shunted  off  the  main  conveyor 
by  means  of  a  “yogi”  spur  to 
await  placement  in  the  press 
reel  unit.  There  is  storage  for 
one  roll  at  most  loading  stations. 

The  system  consists  of  a  group 
of  interconnected  in-the-floor 
conveyors  in  the  reel  room  floor. 
The  rolls  are  carried  by  four- 
wheel  swivel-top  carts  with  re¬ 
tractable  tow  pins  which  extend 
into  a  slot  in  the  floor,  directly 


in  a  roll  swings  info  a  "yogi"  spur,  if  sfops  in  sforaga  and 
a  second  signal  from  fhe  pressman  indicafing  fhaf  he  is 
ready  fo  bring  if  in  fo  loading  posifion. 


Whe.. 
awaifs  a  second 
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tivfTi  Liirr  iiiaiii.  vv  iit-ii  a  pusner 
dog  on  the  moving  chain  comes 
in  contact  with  the  pin,  it  moves 
the  cart  along  the  conveyor  path. 

The  two  principal  conveyors 
are  the  main  conveyor  for 
moving  newsprint  inventory, 
600  ft.  long,  and  the  cart  return 
conveyor,  660  ft.  long.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  are  four  feeders  de¬ 
livering  carts  from  the  loading 
platform  to  the  main  conveyor, 
29  “yogi”  spurs  to  the  press  reel 
units,  and  various  inter-connect¬ 
ing  conveyors. 

The  main  conveyor  has  47 
pusher  dogs  at  12-ft.  intervals. 
Traveling  at  60  f.p.m.,  it  makes 
a  complete  circuit  in  10  minutes. 

The  carts  are  fitted  with  an 
escort  coding  system  which 
identifies  the  size,  color  and 
direction  of  the  winding  of  the 
roll.  Coding  is  accomplished  by 
movable  probes  containing  mag¬ 
nets,  mounted  in  a  rack  in  the 
front  of  each  cart.  Electrical 
switches  are  imbedded  in  the 
floor.  In  this  way  the  switches 
read  the  positions  of  the  probes 
and  sense  the  characteristics  of 
the  load  on  each  cart. 

The  coding  mechanism  auto¬ 
matically  identifies  empty  carts 
after  a  roll  has  been  removed. 
The  carts  are  returned  for  re¬ 
loading  with  original  coding 
intact,  so  that  they  can  be  re¬ 
loaded  with  another  roll  of  the 
.same  type  and  size.  Carts  can 
also  be  deliberately  coded  as 
empty. 

How  Rolls  Are  Moved 

Operation  of  the  system  begins 
with  the  hand  loading  of  rolls 
from  a  platform  onto  the  carts, 
after  each  cart  is  coded  for  roll 
size,  color  and  winding.  The  top 
of  each  cart  is  a  turntable,  so 
that  the  winding  can  be  reversed 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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And  is  it  any  wonder? 


The  system  that  has  evolved  around  the  Nikon  F  in  the  8  years  of'its  exisicnce  has 


endowed  it  with  timelessness.  It  knows  no  obsolescence.  It’s  as  if  its  designers  had 
antcipated  and  provided  for  every  subsequent  development  and  innovatmn. 

V  Today,  there  are  more  than  30  interchangeable  Nikkor  lenses  for  the  Nikon  F; 
Ik  5  interchangeable  finders,  two  with  meter  systems:  14  interchangeable  view- 
finder  screens:  2  electric  motor  drives:  3  microscope  attachments: 2  bellows 
focusing  units:  2  copy  outfits:  closeup  lenses,  extension  tubes,  and  an 
,  almost  endless  list  of  other  attachments  and  accessories, 

i'  There  is  no  apparent  limit  to  the  versatility  of  the  Nikon  F.  Its  picture 

capabilities  literally  extend  from  the  infinitesimal  to  the  infinite— from 
the  realm  of  the  subvisible  to  the  vastness  of  outer  spaoe. 

\  The  Nikon  F  system  has  become  a  living,  creative  medium  for  people 
seeking  self-expression  through  photography,  a  vital  tool  to  science 
■  X  industry.  And,  on  the  news  fronts  of  the  world,  there  is  hardly 
anything  of  importance  happening  that  isn’t  being  recorded  and 
chronicled  with  Nikon  equipment, 

earnest  about  photography  — whatever  their  need  — 
Nt.  x  drawing  increasingly  on  the  dynamics  of  this  incredible 

\,^^k  system.  For  them,  there  is  almost  no  other  chioce. 

^i^cn  Incorporated,  Garden  City,  New  York  11533 
Subsid.  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. 
(In  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  P.Q.] 


There's  almost^ 
no  other  choice? 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Local  Enterprise  On  a  Small  Newspaper 


By  Rick  Friedman 

How  goo<l  is  Community  Enterprise  photography  on  small 
newspapers?  Here  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  what  photogra¬ 
phers  on  such  newspapers  are  shooting.  Readers  can  judge 
for  themselves. 

Willard  Krieble,  30,  is  a  one-man  photo  staff  on  the  Lanit- 
dale  (Pa.)  North  Penn  Reporter,  a  14,000-circulation  evening 
daily  24  miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia. 

With  the  Reporter  for  10  years,  he’s  active  in  National 
Press  Photographers  Association’s  Region  Three.  Also,  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Press  Photographers  Association.  Krieble 
was  recently  appointed  co-editor  of  their  monthly  publication, 
the  Photo-Journalist  and  is  a  past  education  chairman  of 
PPPA. 

In  196.3,  Krieble  was  runner-up  to  Pennsylvania  Photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Year,  the  annual  photo  competition  for  PPPA 
members. 

Krieble  operates  a  one-man  photo  staff  in  everj'  sense  of 
the  word,  including  making  his  own  engravings  on  the  Fair- 
child  Scan-a-graver.  “My  editor  and  publisher  do  appreciate 
good  photography,’’  he  says,  “although  we  take  every  check 
that  gets  presented  and  every  service  club  that  installs  of¬ 
ficers.  We  are  also  quite  hep  on  high  school  sports  here.’’ 

Krieble’s  day  starts  in  the  early  morning  hours  when  he 
processes  film  taken  the  evening  before  on  assignments. 


“My  editor  allows  me  to  decide  just  how  big  a  picture 
should  be,’’  Willard  explains.  “After  printing  them  to  size, 

I  start  making  the  cuts.  By  that  time  it’s  lunch. 

“Afternoon  work  might  be  sports.  I  have  to  cover  all  the 
evening  assignments — some  nights  are  very  heavy  and  some 
are  free.” 

Six-day  ^'eek 

For  Willard  Krieble,  it’s  a  six-day  work  schedule.  He  has 
his  Sundays  free  to  go  looking  for  Enterprise. 

“Your  point  about  the  state  of  Community  Enterprise 
photography  [last  week’s  photo  column]  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head,”  he  says.  “Smaller  papers  can  afford  to  give  the  photog¬ 
rapher  the  space  to  play  pictures  big.  Smaller  papers  can 
make  space  available  for  picture  pages.  But  they  can’t  afford 
to  keep  the  photographer,  salary-wise. 

“Large  metro  papers  can  give  the  big  money  but  they  can’t 
give  the  space  for  pictures. 

“There  are  few  exceptions  to  this,  but  DAM  few. 

“Our  paper  is  the  former.  Lots  of  space  for  pictures  and — 
you  guessed  it — not  a  very  fabulous  salary.  But  I  don’t  want 
to  start  out  crying  MONEY.  I  get  tired  of  hearing  it  from 
my'  w'ife.” 

As  the  pictures  on  this  and  the  opposite  page  show,  Willard 
Krieble’s  local  news  photography  covers  a  wide  variety  of 
assigpiments  w'ith  skill  and  imagination.  During  his  10  years 
with  the  Reporter,  his  camera  has  captured  everything  from 
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.  .  The  contribution  theie  prett 
photographeti  haye  made  toward 
the  creation  of  better  newspapers 
deseryes  the  commendation  of 
editors  and  publishers  eyerywhere.' 

— Publisher  Howard  C.  Berky 


a  jet  plane  crashing  into  a  shopping  center  to  children  mak¬ 
ing  pumpkin  pies  in  kindergarten,  from  2,000  feet  in  the  air 
shooting  from  a  small  aircraft,  to  20  feet  underwater  with 
scuba  gear  covering  a  water  show. 

He’s  shot  the  Blue  Comet  Motorcycle  Club’s  cross-country 
rally.  The  Class  of  1966  graduating  from  North  Penn  High 
School.  Sequence  shots  of  a  catcher  being  painfully  shouldered 
in  the  ribs  by  a  scoring  runner;  and  of  a  girl  being  struck 
in  the  eye  by  the  ball  during  a  field  hockey  game  in  which 
she  was  participating.  Also,  on-the-spot  photo  coverage  of 
the  capture  in  the  woods  of  a  burglary  suspect. 

Good  Play 

The  Reporter  gives  Krieble’s  photography  good  play.  The 
bid  for  a  triple  victory  by  a  javelin  tosser  runs  four-columns 
and  the  full  length  of  the  sports  page.  A  sequence  of  a 
youngster  skipping  across  the  street  on  his  way  to  school 
runs  across  eight  columns  at  the  top  of  the  front  page.  Two 
weather  pictures  run  four  columns  each  side-by-side  at  the 
top  of  the  front  page.  A  football  shot  of  a  quarterback  get¬ 
ting  hit  by  a  host  of  tacklers  runs  eight  columns  across  and 
half  way  down  on  the  sports  page. 

In  the  last  PPPA  competition,  Krieble  picked  up  six 
awards:  First  Place,  pictures  series;  Second  Place,  news 
feature  pictures;  First  Place,  sports  picture  story;  Honorable 
Mentions,  sports  picture  story,  sports  action  and  humorous 
category. 

Part  of  what  makes  small  newspaper  photographers  such 
as  Willard  Krieble  tick  was  pointed  out  once  by  his  publisher, 
Howard  C.  Berky.  Writing  in  PPPA’s  Photo-Journalist  of 
September-October  1964,  Berky  related: 

“Someone  has  said  newspaper  photographers  are  a  peculiar 
breed.  I  can  attest  to  that,  for  how  else  can  you  explain  sixty 
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photographers  getting  together  for  a  shirt  sleeve  session  .  .  . 
on  a  .Sunday  yet.  Most  of  these  fellows  traveled  many  miles 
to  attend. 

“That’s  what  happened  Sunday,  September  27,  w’hen  the 
Pennsylvania  Press  Photographers  held  a  meeting  at  the  Old 
Village  Motel,  at  the  Lansdale  interchange  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Turnpike  extension,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  sit 
in  on  some  of  these  sessions. 

“These  men  are  extremely  interested  in  their  work.  They 
are  creative.  They  are  artistic.  They  are  constantly  experi¬ 
menting.  And,  they  want  to  exchange  their  ideas  with  other 
men  in  their  craft. 

“Sitting  in  on  these  sessions,  one  hears  a  constant  flow  of 
technical  terms  concerning  types  of  cameras,  lenses,  shutter 
speeds,  film  and  chemicals  that  leave  a  neophyte  completely 
lost. 

Work  of  Art 

“But  one  also  hears  about  the  time  that  is  spent,  often  their 
own  time,  to  prepare  a  composite  that  is  more  than  just  a 
photograph  ...  it  becomes  a  work  of  art.  .  . 

“Photojournalism  is  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
important  on  both  small  and  large  newspapers  and  the  fact 
these  fellows  are  aware  of  its  importance  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  number  of  outstanding  photographs  they  had  on  dis¬ 
play. 

“The  contribution  these  press  photographers  have  made 
tow’ard  the  creation  of  better  new’spapers  deserves  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  editors  and  publishers  everywhere.” 

Creative.  Artistic.  Constantly  experimenting.  Berky  could 
have  been  describing  his  own  staff  photographer,  Willard 
Krieble. 
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Roll  Conveyor 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


by  rotating  the  roll  180  degrees. 
The  loaded  carts  are  then 
pushed  into  engagement  with  one 
of  four  short  automatic  loading 
feeders. 

When  the  next  available  space 
on  the  main  conveyor  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  feeder  advances 
automatically,  and  the  cart  is 
picked  up  by  the  pusher  dog.  The 
cart  then  circulates  until  it  is 
switched  off,  upon  call,  into  one 
of  the  29  “yogi”  spurs  feeding 
the  53  press  reels. 

To  receive  a  roll, 


a  pressman 
sets  two  dials  at  his  reel  control 
station  to  indicate  size  and  color. 

Direction  of  winding  is  auto¬ 
matically  determined  by  the  reel 
from  which  the  call  is  entered. 

The  pressman  then  pushes  the 
call  button,  and  the  next  cart 
with  probes  matching  the  floor 
switches  set  by  the  pressman 
switches  into  the  spur  and  ad¬ 
vances  to  standby  position. 

To  move  the  cart  onto  the 
transfer  table,  the  pressman 
pushes  another  button.  This  ad¬ 
vances  the  roll  and  resets  the 
spur  conveyor  chain.  The  press¬ 
man  loads  the  roll  into  the  reel 
in  the  conventional  manner  by 
unlocking  the  transfer  table  and 
pushing  it  into  one  of  the  reels. 

Empty  carts  are  pushed  into  announced  plans  for  an  expan- 
the  return  conveyor  or  onto  an  sion  program  costing  upwards  of 
empty  position  on  the  main  con-  $500,000,  to  begin  in  the  fall  of 
veyor.  The  empty  carts  are  then  1968.  A  new  structure,  between 
returned  to  the  loading  platform  its  present  North  State  St. 
for  reloading.  Normally  the  building  and  Blake  St.  to  the 
coding  is  not  changed,  thus  indi-  south,  will  contain  an  offset 
eating  to  the  paper  handler  the  press,  relation  production  equip- 
proper  roll  to  put  on  the  cart,  ment  and  paper  storage  facili- 
It  is  necessary  at  times  to  re-  ties, 
ject  rolls.  The  pressman  then  • 

calls  for  an  empty  cart  and  loads  »  •  c  i 

the  reject  roll.  The  cart  then  is  *  rcssmail  in  sales 
placed  on  either  the  main  or  I.  D.  Williams  has  been  ap- 
return  conveyor.  In  either  case  pointed  Mid-Western  represent- 
it  ends  up  on  a  powered  storage  ative  for  the  New  England 
conveyor  located  behind  the  load-  Newspaper  Supply  Co.,  Divi- 
ing  platform.  sion  of  New  England  Fibre 

Blanket  Co.,  Inc.  He  has  been 
working  in  the  pressroom  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  where 
he  w'as  assistant  foreman.  He 
has  had  35  years  of  newspaper 
press  and  stereotyping  experi¬ 
ence. 


LEONARD  S.  ALEXANDER  h« 
moved  from  director  of  marketing 
services  to  director  of  communl. 
cations  for  Miehle-Goss-Deiter, 
Incorporated  (MGD),  manufac¬ 
turer  of  graphic  arts  machinery. 
He  takes  on  the  staff  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  internal  communications  in 
addition  to  the  coordination  of 
MGD's  several  divisional  and 
corporate  advertising,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  sales  promotion  pro¬ 
grams.  He  has  been  with  the  firm 
since  1955. 


A  HELIPORT  on  the  roof  of  the  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
building  in  San  Diego  was  opened  recently.  Pictured  is  the  Copley 
newspaper  plant  located  in  the  heart  of  San  Diego  with  the  heli¬ 
copter  about  to  land.  The  heliport  atop  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  building  of  Second  Avenue  and  E  Streets  was  designed  to 
enable  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune  to  improve  news 
and  picture  coverage.  As  seen  here,  the  'copter  is  bringing  back 
photos  taken  by  staffers  at  the  dedication  of  the  San  Diego  stadium. 

Processing  time  was  reduced  considerably. 


NEW  PHOTO  ENLARGER 


The  Autom  PX  is  now 
available  in  the  U.  S. 

Features  include: 
ELECTRONIC  Exposure 
Timer  with  four  dials  for 
exposures  ranging  from 
2/10  to  311  seconds. 

DIAL -READING  Return- 
to-Register  provides  easy 
record  so  any  remakes 
can  be  produced  fast 
and  accurately. 

FILTER  HOLDERS  for  full- 
size  filters  under  light 
source  and  semi-circular 
filter  carriage  under  lens 
turret. 

SEMI-AUTOAAATIC  Focus¬ 
ing  Device.  Many  other 
features  including  pulsed 
xenon  light  source  or 
electronic  flash. 

Send  for  free  literature 


Squire  Will  Direct 
RIT  Type  Programs 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Operations  at  Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology’s  Graphic 
Arts  Research  Center  continue 
to  expand  w-ith  the  addition  of 
Ralph  I.  Squire,  who  has  been 
appointed  director  of  special 
projects.  He  will  develop  and  June  grraduates  from  Re¬ 
direct  the  Institute’s  composition  Chester  Institute  of  Technolo^’s 
programs.  These  include  Indus-  School  of  Printing  participating 
try  seminars  for  management  in  the  School’s  recruiting  pro¬ 
personnel  dealing  with  composi-  gram  were  offered  from  two  to 
tion  methods,  equipment  and  six  positions  and  salaries  in  the 
computer  applications.  $7,800  to  $8,500  range.  This, 

Squire  rejoins  the  RIT  staff  according  to  Hector  H.  Suther- 
following  six  years  with  Inter-  land,  director,  reflects  the  com- 
type  Company,  where  he  was  petition  among  companies  for 
national  service  manager.  RIT  graduates. 
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Southland’s 

Second  Mill 
In  Operation 

Houston 

Southland  Paper  Mills  Inc. 
has  begun  production  at  its 
new,  multi-million  dollar  mill 
near  here. 

Formal  dedication  ceremonies 
will  be  held  this  autumn  after 
the  mill  is  fully  operational, 
announced  President  R.  W. 
Wortham  Jr.  of  Lufkin. 

The  mill,  located  on  a  1000- 
acre  site  20  miles  northeast  of 
Houston,  is  Southland’s  second. 

Southland’s  Lufkin  mill, 
which  began  production  in  1940, 
was  the  first  to  produce  news¬ 
print  from  Southern  pine 


supplement  its  own  chip  pro¬ 
duction. 

Two  machines,  each  a  block 
long,  will  produce  a  wide  range 
of  newsprint  and  kraft  papers. 
One  is  a  Beloit  246-inch  Four- 
drinier  which  can  produce  375 
tons  of  newsprint  a  day.  The 
other  machine  is  a  246-inch  Be¬ 
loit  Fourdrinier  with  a  rated 
capacity  of  300  tons  of  kraft 
a  day. 

Finished  and  wrapped  rolls 
will  be  stored  in  a  warehouse 
that  can  handle  90  rolls  an 
hour.  A  delevator  lowers  rolls 
from  the  machine  room  floor  to 
the  warehouse  every  40  seconds. 

The  mill  includes  the  latest 
air  and  water  quality  control 
facilities  made  available  by 
science,  said  Wortham. 

This  equipment,  installed  at 
a  cost  of  $5  million,  includes 
an  electrostatic  precipitator  and 


air  scrubbers  to  control  air 
pollution,  and  a  six-acre  plant 
for  treating  the  mill’s  waste 
water. 

• 

Prizes  Are  Awarded 
To  Business  Writers 

San  Francisco 
Five  $1,000  awards  for  busi¬ 
ness  writing  were  announced 
here  by  Dean  Pinkney  C.  Walker 
of  the  School  of  Business  and 
Public  Administration,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Independent 
Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  which  endows  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Prizes  were  awarded  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Weekly  newspapers — 

David  Beal,  for  his  series  on  the 
bond  market  in  the  MontClare 
(Ill.)  Leyden  Herald;  daily 
newspapers — .Jane  Hall,  Raleigh 


(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer,  the 
North  Carolina  furniture  indus¬ 
try;  Richard  A.  Nenneman, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  the 
“Netv  Economy”;  magazines — 
Martin  Mayer,  Better  Homes  & 
Gardens,  economics;  and  busi¬ 
ness  publications  —  John  A. 
Prestbo,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
consumer  price  index. 


Production  Cliiefs* 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

The  promotion  of  Charles 
Shoemaker  to  director  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  was  announced  by  Donald 
G.  Borg,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Record  and  the  Morning 
Call.  Succeeding  Shoemaker  as 
production  manager  is  Donald 
L.  Baker,  who  was  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 


trees. 

At  capacity,  the  Houston 
mill  will  produce  675  tons  of 
paper  a  day — 375  newsprint 
and  300  kraft  paper.  It  will  in¬ 
crease  Southland’s  total  manu¬ 
facturing  capacity  to  more  than 
1600  tons  daily,  1300  of  which 
will  be  newsprint. 

Wortham  said  Southland 
plans  to  convert  a  kraft  ma¬ 
chine  at  Lufkin  to  newsprint 
production,  enabling  all  four 
machines  there  to  make  news¬ 
print. 

The  Houston  mill  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  modern  in  the 
South.  It  utilizes  some  of  the 
latest  equipment  in  wood-hand¬ 
ling,  pulping  and  papermaking 
operations,  including  closed- 
circuit  television.  Nearly  20 
television  cameras  are  located 
throughout  the  mill,  enabling 
operators  in  air-conditioned 
control  rooms  to  monitor  critical 
areas. 

About  300  persons  are  em¬ 
ployed  directly  by  the  mill. 
Risdon  Gribble  is  resident  man¬ 
ager. 

Work  on  the  mill  began  late 
in  1965.  H.  A.  Simons  (Int’l.) 
Ltd.  of  Vancouver,  Canada,  de¬ 
signed  the  mill.  Brown  &  Root, 
Inc.,  of  Houston  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  contractor. 

Transportation  of  paper  from 
the  mill  to  Southland’s  custom¬ 
ers  will  be  over  Southern  Paci¬ 
fic  Railway,  U.S.  Highway  90, 
and  by  barge  traffic  connecting 
with  the  Intercoastal  Canal. 

The  mill’s  wood  requirements, 
about  900  cords  daily,  will  be 
met  by  independent  wood  pro¬ 
ducers  working  in  the  forests 
of  25  East  Texas  counties. 

Using  rail  and  trucks,  pro¬ 
ducers  will  deliver  five-foot 
pulpwood  sticks  and  tree-length 
logs  which  can  be  slashed  into 
five-foot  sections  at  the  mill. 
Southland  also  buys  wood  chips 
from  East  Texas  sawmills  to 


I'd  rather  dry-to-dry...than  wet-to-wet 


Are  you  sick  and  tired  of  inconsistent  wet-to-wet  tray  development 
too?  Then  fill  in  the  coupon  below.  Drop  it  in  the  mail  today.  We’ll 
rush  you  the  facts  on  how  LogEflo  dry-to-dry  film  processors  make 
the  difference  in  cutting  costs  and  increasing  film  quality. 

NAME _ 

TITLE _ 

COMPANY _ 

STREET _ CITY _ 

STATE _ ZIP _ 


logltFomcs  fna 


7001  LOISDALE  RO.  •  SPRINGFIELD,  VA.  22150  •  (703)  971-1400 
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John  Brogan  Retires 
From  King  At  Age  75 


By  Mel  Heiiiier 

“Mr  New  York'*  ('uluniiiiKl 

John  Brogan,  the  man  with 
the  white  mustache,  is  closing 
his  desk  top  after  47  years,  and 
his  friends  in  Belgrade,  Bang¬ 
kok,  Bogota  and  Brussels  are 
probably  glad.  Now,  they  likely 
will  figure,  he’ll  have  a  little 
moi-e  time  for  them. 

That  may  be  a  rather  off-lieat 
way  of  saying  that  John 
Brogan  Jr.  is  retiring  after 
nearly  a  half  century  with  King 
Features  Syndicate,  where  as 
foreign  sales  manager  he  helped 
build  KFS  into  the  world’s 
largest  feature-distribution  or¬ 
ganization.  But  then,  Brogan  is 
an  off-beat  man.  Perhaps  the 
oldtime  word,  nonpareil — one  of 
a  kind — suits  him  best. 

Just  turned  75,  he  sat  back  the 
other  day  and  estimated  that 
over  the  years  he  had  logged 
three  to  four  hundred  thousand 
air  miles,  countless  thousands 
more  on  80  different  ocean  liners 
“and  at  least  a  few  more  on 
camel  and  mule  back.’’  When  he 
created  the  Foreign  Sales  De¬ 
partment  of  King,  KFS  features 
were  in,  oh,  six  or  eight  news¬ 
papers  in  foreign  lands;  “one  or 
two  in  Cuba,  one  in  Mexico,  one 
in  Argentina,  another  in  Chile 
and  I  think  one  in  Copenhagen, 
and  that  was  about  it.”  The 
department  now  has  47  active 
foreign  sales  offices  serv’ing  all 
six  continents. 

100  Countries 

Today,  King  Features  comics, 
columns  and  other  features  are 
in  more  than  1,200  publications 
throughout  the  world  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  countries,  translated  into 
•10  different  languages  “unless 
you  want  to  add  15  more,  be¬ 
cause  in  India  our  comics  use  15 
<lifferent  dialets.  And  we’re  even 
in  pidgin  English,”  he  added 
with  a  smile,  “in  the  Neiv  Guinea 
Times  in  Lai,  population  948. 

The  big,  genial  smile  and  gen¬ 
eral  straight-forwardness  of 
John  Brogan  have  made  him  one 
of  the  l)est  known  newspapermen 
in  the  world.  He  can  walk  into 
any  paper  in  Mexico  City  or 
Sydney  and  immediately  round 
up  a  poker  game  quorum  from 
friends  he  knows  well.  And,  of 
course,  in  New  York  he’s  so  well 
known  that  on  Sept.  20  the 
Silurian  Society  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi’s  Deadline  Club  are 
combining  to  hold  a  kind  of 
“open  house”  cocktail  party  for 
John  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club. 

Brogan  holds  the  Maria  Moors 


Cabot  Gold  Medal  giv’en  by  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  for  “distin¬ 
guished  journalistic  service  in 
achieving  international  friend¬ 
ship  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere,”  and  for  10  yeais  he  has 
l)een  treasurer  and  a  director  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  As  treasurer,  inciden¬ 
tally,  his  lively,  amusing  annual 
reports,  in  the  Robert  Benchley 
fashion,  have  been  high  points  in 
the  regular  meetings.  “Now  I 
can  quit  as  treasurer,”  he  said 
with  a  mock  sigh  of  relief.  “I’ve 
l)een  trying  to  do  that  for  some 
time  but  nobody’d  let  me.” 

Was  a  Reporter 

Brogan  was  born  in  1892  in 
Elizal>eth,  N.  J.,  and  schooled  in 
St.  Patrick’s  Parochial  and  High 
School  there.  Actually  he  had  an 
unusual  l)eginning  for  one  later 
to  make  such  a  mark  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  journalism.  He  was 
associate  editor  of  his  high 
school  paper  and  after  gradua¬ 
tion  became  a  reporter  on  the 
Elizabeth  Times.  Later  he  was  a 
reporter,  a  re-write  and  desk 
man  for  the  Elizabeth  Daily 
.loumal  as  well  as  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  World,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  Trenton  Times 
and  Newark  Sunday  Call. 

“I  thought  of  becoming  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  at  one 
time,”  he  said,  “but  the  news¬ 
paper  call  was  too  great — 
although  my  father  preferred 
my  following  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  and  he  didn’t  think  much  of 
newspapermen  or  the  news  pro¬ 
fession.  In  fact,  he  thought  they 
were  a  bunch  of  drunken,  seedy 
bums.” 

John  laughed  about  his  first 
week  on  salary',  on  the  Elizabeth 
paper.  “I  worked  first  as  a 
stringer  at  $1  a  column,”  he 
.said,  “and  Lucius  T.  Russell,  the 
publisher,  said  he  thought  I 
would  make  a  fine  newsman  and 
was  going  to  put  me  on  salary. 
I  made  $7  a  week  as  a  stringer 
— and  my  first  salary  was  $5  a 
week.” 

During  World  War  I,  Brogan 
was  a  United  States  Navy  offi¬ 
cer,  “assigned  to  those  old  tubs 
that  carried  ammunition  across 
the  Atlantic,  some  of  which  had 
no  guns  aboard.  They  figured 
that  if  we  took  even  one  little 
hit,  we’d  go  up  like  a  skyrocket, 
so  why  waste  good  guns?”  After 
three  years  at  sea,  he  came  back 
to  New  Jersey  and  was  half¬ 
owner  and  advertising  and  busi¬ 


ness  manager  of  the  Elizabeth 
Index.  On  Aug.  20,  1920,  he  be¬ 
came  a  salesman  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate.  Three  years 
later  he  was  made  assistant  sales 
manager  and  in  1928  he  created 
and  took  over  the  top  post  in  the 
foreign  sales  department. 

^’orld  Brotherhood 

His  popularity  the  world  over 
is  almost  staggering.  “I  suppose 
I  can  walk  into  any  of  a  couple 
dozen  press  clubs  and  talk  shop 
with  friends  immediately,”  he 
said.  “Incidentally,  one  thing 
I’ve  learned  over  the  years: 
newspapermen  are  the  same 
every’where,  whether  in  Tokyo 
or  Timbuctu.  It’s  a  kind  of 
sympathetic  brotherhood.” 

If  he  were  to  pick  a  place  in 
which  to  live  outside  the  U.S.A., 
of  all  those  he  has  visited  so 
often,  he’d  choose  Mexico  City, 
“although  I’d  have  to  say  the 
three  most  fascinating  places  of 
all  to  me  are  Rome,  Athens  and 
Hong  Kong.”  John  also  is  fond 
of  the  Norwegian  fjords  and  the 
lakes  of  Southern  Chile. 

Brogan  has  gone  just  about 
everywhere  and  done  just  about 
everything.  In  World  War  II,  for 
instance,  he  spent  time  in  the 
European  war  theatres  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  International 
News  Service,  “although  I  didn’t 
miss  the  opportunity  to  solidify 
King’s  overseas  business  posi¬ 
tion,  either.” 

As  a  young  reporter,  he  was 
brought  up  in  the  “Don’t  come 
back  without  the  picture”  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  he  said,  it  still  stays 
with  him.  “Just  a  little  while 
ago  I  was  on  a  South  American 
trip,”  John  declared,  “and  Mrs. 
Howard  Smith,  widow  of  an 
American  Express  executive 
who  was  a  close  friend  of  mine, 
asked  me  to  see  if  I  could  find 
‘little  Johnny’,  a  six-year-old 
Colombian  boy  of  whom  she’s  a 
•foster  parent’,  but  without  any 
address. 

“I  tracked  that  boy  all 
through  Buena  Ventura,  the 
Colombian  seaport,  even  going 
on  the  radio  to  broadcast  an 
appeal  for  him.  I  finally  found 
him — in  a  ‘squattersville’  area  of 
40,000  impoverished  people 
living  in  houses  on  stilts.  It  was 
a  tough  fight,  but  I  remembered 
not  to  come  back  without  the 
picture  or  story. 

Seeks  Humility 

Brogan  has  been  married  for 
44  years  to  the  former  Marie 
Jeannette  Ferris  and  is  the 
father  of  John  A.  Brogan  III,  a 
United  States  career  diplomat, 
and  J.  Ferris  Brogan,  an  adver¬ 
tising  account  executive.  His 
wife,  he  grins,  is  his  severest 
critic.  “I  always  say  that  I  pray 
for  humility,”  he  said,  “but  she 
always  adds,  ‘Yes — and  he 
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John  A.  Brogan  Jr. 

doesn’t  pray  hard  enough.’  ”  * 

For  young  would-be  news- 
papermen,  he  has  advice  that 
.sounds  like  Horatio  Alger  but 
is  as  valuable  as  it  was  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago:  “Any  virtue, 
achievement  or  success  is 
largely  through  honesty,  con¬ 
tinued  hard  work,  fidelity  and 
ambition  to  improve  in  any  and 
every  opportunity.  Try  to  plan 
your  work  and  career  and  then 
work  your  plan,  keeping  ever  in 
mind  the  next  step  to  advance¬ 
ment — and  be  ready  for  it  when 
opportunity  knocks. 

“If,  after  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  you  determine  you  don’t  j 
like  the  work  and  effort,  re- 
ciuired,  think  seriously  about 
making  a  change  to  another 
field.” 

To  those  who  know  John  , 
Brogan,  it  is  unthinkable  that  he  | 
will  retire  to  the  rocking-chair 
life,  but  when  asked  what  he’d 
do  now,  he  said  blandly  “1 
haven’t  the  faintest  idea.”  .4s 
far  as  sports  go,  he  prefers 
hunting  whales  in  the  summer  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean  between  Green¬ 
land  and  Iceland. 

Early  this  winter  he  and  Mrs. 
Brogan  are  going  to  visit  their 
diplomat  son  in  Berlin.  And 
after  that,  there  are  a  hundred 
other  countries  to  go  back  to, 
where  John  Brogan’s  friends 
figure  that  now  they’ll  have  a  bit 
more  time  to  tell  him  the  one 
funny  story  they  didn’t  have 
time  for,  the  last  time  he  turned 
up,  twirling  his  white  mustache 
and  laughing. 

• 

Editor  Appointed 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Executive  Editor  Don  Bald¬ 
win  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Bob  Stiff  as  editor  of 
the  Evening  Independent.  Since 
1961  he  has  been  city  editor  and 
assistant  managing  editor.  The 
post  of  editor  of  the  Independent 
has  been  vacant  since  the  news¬ 
paper  was  purchased  by  Times 
Publishing  Co.  five  years  ago. 
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50th  Year  Marked 
By  Canadian  Press 


Toronto 

Seven  coal  miners  are  found 
alive  after  being  buried  nine 
days  in  the  rubble  of  No.  2 
Cumberland  colliery  at  Spring- 
hill,  N.  S. 

Drug-peddler  Lucien  Rivard  is 
recaptured  in  a  cottage  at  Lake 
St.  Louis  months  after 

escaping  from  Montreal’s  Bor¬ 
deaux  jail. 

Thirty  hard-rock  miners  are 
buried  in  an  avalanche  of  snow 
and  ice  at  a  mining  camp  in 
Granduc,  B.  C. 

Prime  Minister  Peaison  steps 
forward  to  deliver  a  rebuke  to 
Pj-esident  de  Gaulle  for  his 
‘•Quebec  libre”  remarks. 

Within  minutes  the  news  is 
delivered  to  newspapers  and 
j-adio  and  television  stations  in 
Canada  and  abroad.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  has  gone  to  work 
gathering  the  details  of  another 
story. 

For  half  a  century  Canada’s 
national  news-gathering  co-oper¬ 
ative  has  been  on  the  job,  re¬ 
porting  everything  from  prize 
fights  to  wars,  royal  births  to 
traffic  deaths. 

Special  .Stamp  Issued 


wide  teletype  network. 

Thus  a  big  news  story  re¬ 
ported  by  Cape  Breton  Post  in 
Sydney,  N.  S.,  can  be  available 
for  printing  by  the  \ews  at 
Prince  Rupert,  B.  C.,  in  minutes. 

Most  international  news  is 
provided  by  CP  through  affilia¬ 
tion  with  three  worldwide  agen¬ 
cies — The  Associated  Press,  the 
U.S.  co-operative  on  which  CP’s 
own  setup  was  patterned ; 
Reuteis,  owned  by  newspapers 
of  Britain,  .Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  and  stories  are  received 
in  French  for  CP’s  French-lan¬ 
guage  service  to  newspapers  in 
Quebec,  Ontario  and  New 
Brunswick. 

But  many  major  stories, 
domestic  and  foreign,  are  re¬ 
ported  by  CP’s  own  staff. 

To  its  biggest  newspapers  in 
Central  Canada,  CP  delivers  well 
over  1,000,000  words  a  week — 
equivalent  to  a  dozen  good-sized 
novels.  It  leases  40,000  miles  of 
Teletype  wires,  enough  to  cross 
the  country  eight  times.  About 
$1,400,000  worth  of  CP  tele¬ 
printers  are  in  members’  news¬ 
rooms  to  receive  the  agency’s 
stories. 


Staff  correspondents  work  in 
Washington  and  Moscow  and,  as 
required,  at  the  United  Nations 
in  New  York.  Part-time  corre¬ 
spondents  report  for  CP  in  ma¬ 
jor  Commonwealth  countries, 
.Africa  and  South  America. 

When  CP  was  formed  in  1917, 
its  news  was  transmitted  by  slow 
dot-dash  telegraph,  with  Morse 
men  at  the  papers  to  type  out 
each  story,  letter  by  letter. 

Then  came  Teletype,  CP’s 
transmission  being  copied  auto¬ 
matically  at  each  newspaper,  in 
capital  letters  only.  Each  news 
desk  had  to  mark  the  copy  for 
proper  capitalization  before 
sending  it  to  the  composing  room 
for  manual  setting  into  type. 

Some  regional  news  still  is 
delivered  by  Teletype,  but  most 
CP  wires  have  been  converted  to 
Teletypesetter  operation.  Per¬ 
forated  tape  made  from  CP 
transmissions  is  used  to  operate 
linecasting  machines  automati¬ 
cally  at  the  newspapers. 

The  news  is  sent  out  in  capital 
and  small  letters.  For  most 
papers,  CP’s  computer  “justi¬ 
fies”  the  lines — that  is,  provides 
the  hyphening  and  spacing  so 
transmission  is  in  column-width 
lines.  On  some  main  circuits  in 
Central  Canada,  the  transmis¬ 
sion  is  in  page-width  lines  but 
CP’s  tape  is  coded  so  the  copy 
can  l)e  justified  in  any  desired 
typeface  or  column  width  by  any 
newspaper’s  own  computer. 


in  Winnipeg.  The  three  local 
papers,  with  other  western 
dailies,  formed  Western  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  to  provide  national 
and  international  news  on  a 
pooled  basis.  That  organization, 
taken  over  by  CP  in  1917,  was 
set  up  to  protest  again.st  the  cost 
and  quality  of  a  service  which 
the  CPR  carried  on  its  telegraph 
wires  and  sold  to  papers. 

By  1909,  Maritimes  papers 
had  formed  a  similar  co-opera¬ 
tive  agency  and  two  years  later 
Canadian  Press  Ltd.  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  holding  company 
for  Canadian  rights  to  the  news 
report  of  The  Associated  Press, 
turned  over  to  Canadian  pub¬ 
lishers  by  the  CPR  when  it  de¬ 
cided  to  pull  out  of  news  dis¬ 
tribution. 

300-Mile  Gap 

With  eastern  and  western  co¬ 
operatives  in  operation,  it 
seemed  logical  a  national  agency 
would  follow  quickly — but  Can¬ 
ada’s  physical  makeup  is  not 
logical. 

The  Maritimes  were  separated 
from  the  central  provinces  by  a 
5()()-mile  gap  that  had  to  be 
bridged  by  news  wires.  The  cen¬ 
tral  provinces  were  separated 
from  the  Prairies  by  a  1,200- 
mile  wire  gap.  The  west  coast 
was  650  miles  from  Calgary, 
then  the  outpost  of  WAP. 

It  was  six  years  before  the 
government  of  Sir  Robert 


A  special  commemorative  five- 
cent  postage  stamp — the  westei  n 
hemisphere  emblazoned  by  a 
streak  of  lightning  to  portray 
the  speed  of  news  communica¬ 
tions — was  issued  to  mark  the 
50th  anniversary  (Sept.  1). 

During  its  five  decades,  the 
agency’s  operations  have  moved 
with  the  times  from  the  clickety- 
click  of  the  old  telegraph  .Morse 
code  to  the  hum  of  a  computer, 
but  its  basic  job  is  the  same. 

It  still  has  to  collect  and  dis¬ 
tribute  regional,  provincial,  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news 
for  Canadian  newspaper  readers, 
now  estimated  to  number  more 
than  13,000,000. 

Almost  70  percent  of  its  103 
member  dailies  depend  exclu¬ 
sively  on  CP  reports  for  news 
from  outside  their  own  areas. 

CP  is  a  non-profit  co-opera¬ 
tive,  owned  by  the  newspapers. 
Every  paper,  regardless  of  size, 
has  an  equal  say  in  its  operation. 

Cooperative  Arrangement 

The  co-operative  setup  plays 
a  key  role  in  CP’s  news  collect¬ 
ing  in  Canada.  Each  member 
provides  CP  with  the  news  from 
its  own  area  as  soon  as  it  be¬ 
comes  known.  CP  editors  select, 
edit  and  rewrite  the  stories  for 
tran.smission  to  other  interested 
memljer  papers  on  a  country- 
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$5  Million  a  Year 

Reflecting  CP’s  growth,  the 
annual  operating  budget  has  in¬ 
creased  tenfold  in  50  years  to 
more  than  $5,000,000  annually. 
Size  of  its  editorial  staff  also  has 
grown  tenfold.  Total  staff,  in¬ 
cluding  teletype  operators  and 
accounting  and  secretarial  per¬ 
sonnel,  exceeds  400. 

Hub  of  the  news-distributing 
operation  is  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  modest  head-office  building 
on  University  .Avenue  in  Toron¬ 
to.  Regional  bureaus  are  in  Hali¬ 
fax,  Quebec  City,  Montreal,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton  and 
Vancouver.  Staff  correspondents 
are  posted  in  St.  John’s,  Nfld., 
Saint  John,  N.  B.,  London  and 
Windsor,  Ont.,  Regina,  Calgary 
and  Victoria. 

Focal  points  in  handling  the 
hourly  flood  of  foreign  news  are 
New  York,  London  and  Mon¬ 
treal.  At  New  York,  nine  Cana¬ 
dian-trained  editors  trim  the 
mass  of  .AP  and  Reuters  copy  to 
the  capacity  of  their  one  tele¬ 
printer  circuit  to  Canada.  .At 
London,  a  staff  of  five  report  on 
Canadian-interest  stories  from 
Britain  and  the  Continent.  .At 
Montreal,  French-language  edi¬ 
tors  have  Agence  France-Presse 
to  round  out  the  international 
news  report  with  items  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  French  Canada. 


Service  in  French 

CP’s  service  in  French,  started 
in  1951,  is  still  the  world’s  only 
Teletypesetter  news  service  in 
that  language. 

In  1948,  CP  started  distribut¬ 
ing  news  photos  as  well  as  news 
in  words.  .At  first  CP  Picture 
Service  was  a  mail  exchange  of 
member  newspapers’  own  illus¬ 
trations.  Now  CP  transmits  both 
domestic  and  international  illus¬ 
trations  by  wire  to  54  members, 
continuing  mail  service  to  an¬ 
other  21. 

.A  19-man  board  of  directors, 
elected  by  the  meml)ers  for  two- 
year  terms,  oversees  the  whole 
CP  operation.  Three  are  from 
the  .Atlantic  provinces,  one  from 
Quel)ec,  six  from  Ontario,  four 
from  the  Prairies,  two  from 
British  Columbia  and  three  from 
French-language  newspapers  at 
large.  The  president  since  1966 
is  St.  Clair  Balfour  of  Toronto, 
president  of  Southam  Press  Ltd. 
who  represents  the  morning 
Winnipeg  Tribune  in  the  CP 
membership. 

The  national  news  agency  was 
started  l)ecause  of  the  conviction 
of  many  Canadian  newspaper 
executives  that  their  readers 
were  not  being  told  enough  about 
their  country  and  the  world. 

Ten  years  earlier,  in  1907,  the 
idea  of  a  co-operative  was  born 


Borden,  recognizing  the  unifying 
force  a  national  news  agency 
would  provide,  approved  in  1917 
a  $50,000  subsidy  to  help  bridge 
the  gaps  and  an  $8,000  grant  to 
help  pay  for  overseas  cables  re¬ 
porting  Canada’s  role  in  the 
First  World  War. 

The  subsidies  which  made  it 
possible  for  CP  to  start  operat¬ 
ing  on  an  effective  national  basis 
continued  until  1923,  then  were 
withdrawn.  In  1925,  CP  direc¬ 
tors  went  on  record  that  the 
news  agency  must  never  again 
accept  a  grant  or  subsidy  from 
any  source. 

E.  H.  Macklin,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Manitoba— now 
Winnipeg  Free  Press;  John  W. 
Dafoe,  its  great  editor-in-chief; 
and  M.  E.  Nichols,  president  and 
editor  of  the  old  Winnipeg  Tele¬ 
gram,  helped  lead  the  fight  to 
set  up  Western  .Associated  Press 
and  establish  the  idea  of  a  Cana¬ 
dian  news  co-operative. 

In  the  east,  E.  Norman  Smith 
of  the  Ottawa  Journal,  John 
Ross  Robertson  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  J.  E.  .Atkinson  of  the 
Toronto  Star,  E.  F.  Slack  of  the 
Montreal  Gazette — who  became 
CP’s  first  president — and  Oswald 
May  rand  of  La  Presse  were 
among  a  score  who  helped  build 
a  national  organization. 

Of  all  the  fathers  of  CP,  only 
Mr.  May  rand  survives. 
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Race  Riot  Coverage 
Preeautions  Sought 


Washington 
The  controversial  question  of 
whether  coveiage  of  race  riots 
bv  the  news  media  contributes  to 
violence  and  disorder  is  lieing 
studied  by  the  Community  Rela¬ 
tions  Service,  a  unit  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice. 

Guarded  comments  of  officials 
indicate  that  the  purpose  is  to 
bring  about  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  between  community  offi¬ 
cials  and  area  media  on  pro¬ 
cedures  that  might  make  it 
easier  for  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  control  potentially 
dangerous  situations. 

Representatives  of  CRS  have 
participated  in  16  meetings  of 
community  officials  to  discuss 
with  media  representatives  at 
the  local  level  suggestions  for 
coverage  of  threatened  disturb¬ 
ances  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  media  reporting  from 
affecting  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
orders. 

The  procedure  apparently 
most  favored  is  for  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  to  withhold 
any  public  information  of  out¬ 
breaks  for  an  agreed  period  of 
time  in  order  to  give  the  police 
or  other  enforcement  bodies  time 
to  bring  the  situation  under  con¬ 
trol. 

TroubleniakerN  Allrucled 

Charges  have  lieen  made  in  the 
wake  of  riots  that  have  occurred 
that  broadcasts  have  attracted 
to  the  scene  troublemakers  and 
curious  crowds  that  have 
hampered  the  efforts  of  the 
authorities  to  contain  the  riotous 
activities. 

The  specific  situations  lieing 
studied  are  Detroit,  Newark  and 
Buffalo.  The  agency  dispatched 
its  own  news  personnel  to  those 
areas  while  the  riots  were  on. 
Its  representatives  worked  with 
reporters  who  were  covering  the 
riots,  endeavoring  to  obtain  all 
possible  information  relating  to 
the  impact  of  media  coverage 
upon  the  course  of  the  rioting 
and  upon  racial  tensions. 

In  Detroit,  the  media  held  up 
reports  for  an  agreed  time  in 
order  to  give  the  police  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  organize  their  forces 
on  the  scene.  In  Newark,  how¬ 
ever,  the  metropolitan  area 
tuedia  did  not.  In  Buffalo,  no 
agreement  was  in  effect  when 
the  disturbances  erupted. 

The  reports  the  agency’s  per¬ 
sonnel  prepared  will  l)e  studied 
to  determine  what  can  lie  done  to 
avoid  intensification  of  tensions 
and  enhancement  of  violence  by 
prompt  and  comprehensive  re- 
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porting,  if  it  is  determined  that 
such  reporting  is  a  contributing 
factor. 

Beyond  acknowledging  that  a 
study  is  being  made,  CRS  offi¬ 
cials  avoid  comment.  They  do  not 
disclaim  the  possibility,  however, 
that  the  findings  may  be  made 
public  later. 

*  *  * 

Says  ISetcsmen  Failed 
To  Identify  Attackers 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Nathan  Wright  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Black  Power,  said  in  a  news¬ 
letter  that  the  much  publicized 
July  23  attack  on  newsmen  at  a 
press  conference  “had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  work  of  the  con¬ 
ferees.” 

Newsmen  jumped  out  windows 
and  tape  recorders  and  cameras 
were  smashed  when  a  group  of 
militant  Negroes  broke  into  the 
room  where  the  conference  was 
lieing  held  at  the  Episcopal 
Cathedral  House. 

“Get  these  whites  out  of 
here!”  the  attackers  shouted  as 
they  stomped  on  tape  recorders 
and  swung  at  tv  cameras. 

Dr.  Wright  said  in  his  news¬ 
letter  sent  to  delegates  that  some 
of  the  newsmen  knew  their 
Negro  attackers. 

“Late  in  the  evening  following 
the  disruption  of  the  Saturday 
press  conference,  I  learned  that 
those  who  broke  into  the  con¬ 
ference  allegedly  had  engaged  in 
similar  activity  before  and  that 
many  of  the  press  men  knew 
these  persons  by  name  and  by 
face.  Indeed,  similar  activity,” 
Dr.  Wright  said,  “has  appar¬ 
ently  lieen  carried  out  since  our 
conference.” 

Dr.  Wright,  who  is  director 
of  urban  work  for  the  Newark 
Episcopal  Diocese,  complained 
no  news  media  have  had  “the 
good  grace  to  indicate  that  the 
disruption  of  the  press  meeting 
was  undertaken  independently 
by  a  particular  group  whose 
mode  of  action  was  well  known. 
Their  activity  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  work  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.” 

'Remarkable  Restraint' 

The  conference  participants — 
the  attackers  reportedly  were 
not  delegates  to  the  conference — 
“exercised  remarkable  courtesy 
and  restraint  in  the  face  of  the 
continuous  presence  (and)  day¬ 
long  probings  of  the  press,”  Dr. 
Wright  said. 

Dr.  Wright  also  complained  of 
press  coverage. 
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“There  was  unfortunate  mis¬ 
understanding  and  faulty  re¬ 
porting  of  several  aspects  of  the 
conference  itself,”  he  said.  “This 
is  always  a  risk.  After  the  con¬ 
ference,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
here,  many  news  agencies  clari¬ 
fied  previous  perceptions  which 
were  distorted.  The  list  is  grow¬ 
ing  day  by  day.” 

• 

Detroit  News  Issues 
Speeial  Riot  Seetioii 

Detroit 

A  16-page  section  in  the 
Detroit  News  (Aug.  11)  re¬ 
counted  the  hours  of  madness 
and  terror  during  the  recent 
rioting  here. 

Titled  “A  Time  Of  Tragedy,” 
the  section  featured  eight  pages 
of  color  photogi’aphy  and  eight 
more  in  black  and  white  plus  a 
magazine  length  story  detailing 
the  agonizing  days. 

Home  delivery  and  street  sales 
jumped  more  than  1.50,000  over 
the  average  Friday  circulation, 
according  to  Glenn  List,  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  who  added,  “and 
mail  orders  for  the  issue  wdth 
the  riot  review  section  are  flood¬ 
ing  in  by  additional  hundreds 
with  each  passing  day’.” 

The  section  w’as  printed  by 
offset  at  the  Safran  plant  in 
Detroit. 


A  Correction 

E&P  has  been  advised  by 
Loyal  Phillips  that  its  reference 
(Sept.  2)  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Evening  Independent  as 
being  in  “red  ink”  when  Roy 
Thomson  bought  it  in  1952  was 
erroneous.  The  Independent 
show’ed  profit  of  more  than  $50,- 
000  in  1952  and  operated  in  the 
black  from  1951  through  1955, 
according  to  Phillips  who  served 
as  general  manager  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Independent  1961- 
62  and  owned  a  minority  in¬ 
terest  in  the  publishing  corpora¬ 
tion.  He  is  now  general  manager 
of  the  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.) 
Advance. 


Goe8  to  Wa8hiii^toii 

Winston-Salem 
William  A.  Connelly,  for¬ 
merly  an  editorial  w’riter  on  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel,  has  been  appointed  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
newspapers.  He  succeeds  Lloyd 
Preslar,  who  resigned  in  May 
to  accept  a  position  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation. 
Connelly  will  be  replaced  on  the 
editorial  page  staff  by  Michael 
B.  Smith,  formerly  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.) 
Commercial. 


Kircliliofer  Retires 
From  WREN  Post 

Bikfalo 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  a  dom¬ 
inant  figure  in  Western  New 
York  journalism  for  more  than 
three  decades,  retired  Sept.  1  as 
president  of  WBEN  Inc.,  the 
broadcasting  and  telecasting 
arm  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
.\'ews  which  he  helped  to  estab¬ 
lish  38  years  ago. 

Kirchhofer  had  retired  April 
1,  1966  as  editor  of  the  News. 
He  remains  a  director  of  the 
newspaper  corporation. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler  as¬ 
sumes  the  title  of  president  of 
WBEN  Inc.  She  is  president  of 
the  News. 

Leslie  G.  Arries  Jr.,  a  former 
Westinghouse  executive,  and  C. 
Robert  Thompson,  former 
WBEN  general  manager,  have 
been  named  vicepresidents. 

Kirchhofer’s  association  with 
the  Butler  family  interests  be- 
gagn  in  1915,  the  year  after  his 
marriage  to  the  former  Emma 
M.  Schugardt  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  a  suburban  wreekly. 

He  became  a  reporter  and 
then  went  to  Washington  as 
coi  respondent  for  the  News.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the 
National  Press  Club  and  served 
as  its  leader  in  1927  when  the 
club’s  $10  million  building  pro¬ 
gram  was  started. 

That  same  year  Kirchhofer 
was  appointed  managing  editor 
of  the  News. 

Kirchhofer  said  he  expects  to 
maintain  his  office  at  the  News 
where  he  will  research  Western 
New  York  history. 

• 

Replicas  of  ‘Pulitzer" 
Presented  to  Staff 

Louisville 

Eighteen  writers,  editors,  pho¬ 
tographers  and  artists  from  the 
staff  of  the  Courier -Journal  were 
honored  by  Barry  Bingham,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  for  their 
efforts  in  the  newspaper’s  cam¬ 
paign  to  curb  strip-mining 
abuses  in  Kentucky.  The  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  in  May  received  the 
Pulitzer  Gold  Medal  for  merito¬ 
rious  public  service  as  the  result 
of  the  campaign  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  passage  by  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Legislature  of  what  has 
been  called  the  nation’s  toughest 
strip-mining  law. 

Each  staff  member  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  replica  of  the  Pulitzer 
medal.  They  were:  Kyle  Vance, 
Fred  Luigart  Jr.,  Billy  Davis, 
Bill  Strode,  Maurice  Tillman, 
.Allan  Trout,  Norman  E.  Isaacs, 
Barry  Bingham  Jr.,  Cary  Rob¬ 
ertson,  Hugh  Morris,  John  Fet- 
terman,  George  Gill,  Joe  Crea- 
son,  John  Ed  Pearce,  Livingston 
Taylor,  Louis  Dey,  George  Mich- 
ler  and  Harry  Bolser. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Itusiness  Oppttrtunities 

EXPANDING  SOUTHERN  CALIF. 
neNvs»pai>er  ffroup.  prrossinK  nearly  $1 
million,  invites  investor  for  a<Mitional 
workintr  capital.  Maximum  capital  prain. 
fo*’  minimum  investment.  Would  con¬ 
sider  working  partner.  Box  l.'i'lfi,  Btiitor 
&  Publisher. 

FRANCHISES  for  untapi>e<i  market  in 
most  major  cities  are  now  ofTeretl  for 
“BACHELOR’S  BEAT”  newspaiters. 
For  experiencetl  or  qualihetl  i>eople.  this 
is  the  opportunity  to  pret  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  what  will  soon  I>e  the 
nation’s  largest  chain  of  newspapers 
.  .  .  directed  to  the  interests  of  single 
men  and  women,  career  people  and 
peoole  on  the  go! 

A  smooth  o|»erating  organization  can  be 
established  for  you  within  just  a  few 
weeks  time  .  .  .  and  l>e  making  a  profit 
for  you  as  publisher.  Total  oi)erating 
capital  re(|uire<l  can  I>e  as  little  as  $2M 
dei>en<ling  on  ability.  ex|>erience  and 
facilities  of  franchisee.  Ideal  for  offset 
tabloid  publishing  plant.  Estimate  $10M 
nee*le<l  by  i>er8on  without  facilities  or 
with  limittnl  experience. 

Write  for  information  to:  Jerry  Even- 
son,  Bachelor’s  Beat  Etnerprises,  Inc., 
Box  2201,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  83002. 


ISetvspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  8S,  Norton,  Kansas. 


ISetfspaper  Itrokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purcha..!e  anil  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Buililine 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1I.2S 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  488.i8 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOaATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases. 

107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery.  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 

NEfJOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hogue.  As¬ 
sociate.  637  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz. 
85201.  Ph. :  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES  -  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Speolalists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  582-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg.  S.C.  29301 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont.  Calif.  91712 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph. :  349-7422. 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proiierties 
W.  H.  Glover  Ck)..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

!\'eu-spaper  Consultants 

SALES  -  PLTRCHASES  -  FINANCING 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greenslioro.  N.C.  27401.  Ph. :  274-3670. 

NEWSPAPER  AD  CONSULTANT.  Ad¬ 
vertising.  accounting,  production,  labor 
relations.  Offset  conversion.  Practical, 
proven,  money-making  procedures.  Ab¬ 
solutely  confidential.  Box  1481,  EJditor 
&  Publisher. 


ISewspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE  AC  (813)  733-2966 

RAPIDLY  -  DEVELOPING  DAILY 
with  fabulous  profit  future  in  growing 
western  city.  Will  sell  part  or  all  to 
responsible  and  financially  qualified 
person.  Box  1411,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  JEniSBY  OFFSET  WEEKLY  in 
tremendous  growth  area.  Production 
equipment  reasonably  priced  with  at¬ 
tractive  terms.  Box  1468,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  or  call  (AC  201)  584-5561. 

INDIANA  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  — 
$95,000  annual  gross.  Complete  plant, 
real  estate.  Due  to  health,  must  sell  for 
less  than  gross  ...  a  steal  for  rash: 
or  29%  down.  Bo.x  1501,  Hklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WEEKLY  SHOPPER.  New  England 
area.  Owner  retiring.  Doing  $1,000 
weekly;  asking  $20,000;  terms  ar- 
range<l.  Box  1476.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WESTERN  DAILY 

$100,000  down:  will  earn  $20,000  per 
yeai  after  payments,  income  taxes  and 
publisher’s  salary.  Qualifie<l  buyers 
only.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
22:i4  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim.  Calif. 
92806. 

TWO  ILLINOIS  LEGAL  OFFSET 
weeklies.  A-1  equipment.  Printerl  out. 
$20-$24M  gross.  $6,000  down.  Write 
Box  C,  Mt.  Zion,  Illinois  62549. 

SMALL  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY.  All 
legals.  Very  well  accepted.  Good  growth 
potential  and  a  paid  circulation.  Offset 
and  no  i>lant  or  equipment.  Near  Chi¬ 
cago’s  rich  north  shore.  Ideal  printing 
ccntract.  Write  for  interview.  Box  1542, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

CONNECTICUT  CHAIN  of  three  sub- 
uiban  weeklies,  volume  approaching 
$325,000.  Price  $135%  of  volume  plus 
real  estate:  25%  cash  to  responsible 
buyer:  balance  10  years.  Box  1522,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PREMIUM  WEEKLIE'S;  Colo..  $40- 
$.50M:  Fla.,  $75M  :  Ga..  $90M  ;  Ind., 
820-8130M;  la..  $4.5-$65M;  Kans..  $15- 
$35M:  Ky..  $35M:  Minn.,  $110M:  Mo.. 
$25M;  Nebr.,  $2.5M  to  $1.30M;  N.Y.. 
$120M:  N.C..  $60M;  N.D..  $40M;  Tex., 
$3C-$50M:  Wise..  $15-$130M:  Wyo. 

(larger!.  State  cash  available.  M,  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.,  67654. 

COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY.  WITH 
LETTERPRESS-OFFSET  PLANT 
This  Lower  Peninsula  Michigan  weekly 
newspaiwr  is  a  fast-moving,  profitable 
operation.  It  is  well  over  lOO  years  old 
with  an  unlimite<l  potential.  It  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  distress  merchandise  as  the 
only  reason  for  selling  is  to  consolidate 
other  holdings.  Deal  includes  plant  for 
complete  newspaper  production.  It  has 
an  auxiliary  commercial  printing  plant 
that  is  well  e<)uipped  for  both  letter- 
press  anil  offset.  Includeil  is  real  estate, 
cold-type  assembly  equipment  and  per¬ 
sonnel  to  oiierate  ...  an  excellent 
proi>erty  for  someone  wishing  to  invest 
and  oiierate.  For  further  particulars 
write  Box  1544.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  I 


ISetcspapers  For  Sale 


2  TEXA.S  OFFSET  WEEKLIE.S  in 
cities  of  8,000  and  12.000.  One  plant —  ; 
two  offices.  Goml  equipment.  Grossing 
$.50M:  $32M  full  price.  Box  1522,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

MICHIGAN — Two  weeklies  and  small  ‘ 
job  shop.  $65,000  gross  last  year,  i 
Growth  area.  $50,000  with  $10,000  ■ 
down.  Bo.x  1527,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

2  ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  RESORT 
prestige  publications:  12  issues  in  the  i 
summer.  17  in  winter.  Principals  only.  ! 
Box  1539,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  NEWSPAPERS  | 

A.  Northern  weekly  :  mild  climate;  off-  ! 

set:  profitable:  $29,000  down;  i 

growth  area. 

B.  Southern  weekly :  glamour  location  :  ^ 
fine  climate;  good  gross,  et.  $13,000  ' 
down. 

C.  Rich  farm  area  with  only  $22,000 
down.  Ready  for  offset  conversion. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  i 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

I  WANT  TO  BUY  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY 
with  potential  in  New  Mexico  or  West 
Texas.  Would  consider  radio  station. 
Your  replies  confidential.  Box  853, 
Plainview.  Texas  79072. 

BUYERS  SEEK  Tex..  Ark.,  or  Deep 
South  dailies  and  weeklies  grossing 
$200M  up.  Top  prices.  Utmost  discre¬ 
tion.  List  now!  Newspaper  Ser.  Co., 
215  Curtis  St.,  Jennings,  La.,  70546. 

!  EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  willing 
j  to  buy  up  to  51%  interest  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  weekly.  Local  management  to  lie 
retaineil.  Write  all  facts  in  first  letter, 
in  confidence.  Box  1513,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WEEKLY  WANTED  by  40-year-old  all- 
around  newspaiier  couple  requiring 
!  small  down  payment.  Box  1531,  Eidtor 
&  Publisher. 

VETERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN  wants 
I  to  buy  small-town  weekly  newspaper  in 
I  Kansas.  Please  write  338  So.  Sycamore, 
Wichita.  Kansas  67213. 


Fuhlic  Notice 

FOUNDATIONS:  ATTENTION!  Pro¬ 
ject  aid  to  $3,000  needed.  'Teaching 
Maihino’  serving  AP-UPI  styiebooks. 
Widest  service — recruitment  potentiais 
— advance  interest  exceptional.  Box 
1545,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Features  Arailable 


SICK  SYNDICATE?  I  have  sensational 
new  features  to  make  it  well  again. 
I  Box  1504,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

I  Editors  everywhere  are  acclaiming 
I  NEIWSBEAT!  Twice-monthly  ideas  cover 
!  feature,  investigative,  business  and  edi¬ 
torial  subjects.  $5  for  3-month  trial. 
Newsfeatures  Associates,  P.O.  Box 
14183,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63178. 

Over  40  weeklies  take  "THE  SIXTIES." 
Circ.  excee<l8  150,000.  Would  you  use 
this  lively  current  affairs  column?  Rea- 
!  sonable.  Wm.  Wallace.  Box  15,  Fraser, 
;  N.Y.  13753. 


Newspaper-Job  Printing 

PHOTON-COMPUTER 
Typesetting  & 

Web  Offset  Printing 
'  for  Daily/Weekly  Newspapers 
Reasonable 
MENA'S  PUBLISHING 
I  35  Mayfair  PL,  Stratford  Conn.  06497 
i  (203)  378-7328 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


I  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 

MOVING— REPAIRINfJ— TRUCKING 

Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
<  (AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

;  Composing  Room 

I  ALL  MODELS 

Linotyiie — Intertype — Ludlows 
,  PRlNTCRAhT  REPRESE3^TATIVES 
j  i:l6  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOOOT 

I  PHOTON  200B,  ser.  #2205,  nureh.Z^ 
j  new  Sept.  1965  :  sets  6  to  72  pt. ;  Amici 
'  Prism  for  right  reading  product;  Mul- 
I  tiple  Flash  Circuitry:  12  lenses.  F.O.B. 
our  plant  $40,000.  Call  (614)  879.831L 
Pete  Hartley.  Hartco  Ptg.  Co.,  West 
Jefferson.  Ohio  43162. 

'  THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
.oil  on  L.  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles  $92.25  to  $107.25,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALK 
1  COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
I  Elkin.  North  Carolina,  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-I.-)13 

FOR  SALE 

Three  Monarch  high  speerl  tape  driven 
'  linecasting  m.achines,  196.>  models, 
complete  with  42  Crown  magazines  and 
font:r  of  type:  also  2  Fotosetters  with 
(  22  magazines  and  fonts  of  type,  all 
j  like  new. 

MID-AMERICA  PRINTING  COMPANY 
4:!.'i6  Duncan.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 
314-531-8350 

Engraving  Equipment 

i  FOR  SALE;  PHOTO-LATHE  in  ex- 
cellent  condition.  Mages  8  x  10  half 
tones  and  line  cuts ;  spare  head ;  less 
than  4  years  old.  $1400.  Tel.  (AC  205) 
76(i-:il34.  Ask  for  Mr.  Jobe. 

Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  Colors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3.5.55 
j  25  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron.  Ohio  44308 

j  Presses  &  Machinery 

'  16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
I  color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip- 
I  ment.  Available  Now. 

;  24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
I  mo<lel,  with  balloon  former  and  com- 
I  plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
i  WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE,  Serial 
j  No.  393PO,  2294"  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
I  Now. 

j  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspal’er  Equipment  Dealer" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

I  24-PAGE  DUPLEX  2-to-l  Standard 
Tubular  modern  stereo  equipment. 

'  Available  Oct.  Excellent  condition.  In- 
]  spection  inviterl.  Being  replaced  by 
larger  stereo  press.  Contact  James 
Doyle.  Chillicothe  Gazette.  Chillicothe, 

'  Ohio  4.5601. 

FOR  A  SMALL  DAILY 
OR  LARGE  WEEKLY 
20-Page  Goss  semi-cylindrical  press 
with  "Color  Hump” — 2294"  Page  cut¬ 
off,  complete  with  stereo  equip.  Recon¬ 
ditioned  when  installed.  Priced  low,  de¬ 
livered  and  installed.  Located  Chicago, 
III. 

I  16-Pagc  Duplex  Standard  2-to-l  Tubular 
with  stereo  equip.  Priced  low,  debv- 
I  ere<l.  reconditioned  and  installs  on 
edition.”  Investigate  what  we  offer. 

I  NEWSPAPER  EQUIP.  SERVICES 
P.  O.  Box  144.  Station  A 
I  San  Mateo,  Calif.  94403 

Phone:  (AC  415)  349-2S16 

FREE— TAKE  IT  AWAY,  DUPLEX 
16-Page  Standard  Tubular  Press,  idle 
I  since  going  offset,  good  condition. 

Nominal  charge  for  stereo  equipment. 

'  Union  Co-op  Pub.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  655, 

I  Kenosha,  Wise.  53140. 
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"machinery  &  SUPPLIES  | 

M.AITIINERY  &  SUPPLIES  , 

Presses  &  Machinery 

Presses  &  Machinery 

newspaper  presses 


hoe  COLORMATIC  PRESS  (1960) 

1  Unit — 22%" — Double  Folder — Skip 
Slitter— Reel  and  Paster. 


SCOTT  PBE»S— (1947) 
j  Units — 22% — Color  Deck — 2  Reverses  | 
-Double  Folder — Balloon  Former— AG 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


hoe  color  convertible  (1951) 

6  Units — 23A--Color  Cylinder — 3  Re- 
verses — Double  Balloon  Folder  —  AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTI-FRICTION 
— 5  Units— 1  Folder — (1939) — 3 

Units— 1  Folder  -Color  Deck  (recent) — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions— WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PREISS  (1951) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockup — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder— Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units — 22% — 4  Folders — Skip  Slit¬ 
ters  —  Color  Stripers  —  4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — COM-  I 
PLETE  STEREO— »  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot— 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers — 
WILL  DIVIDE.  I 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units— 22% — Color  Cylinder — 2  Fold¬ 
ers  V  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  paire — 22%— Color  Cylinder — and 
>a  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
fTEREO — Turtles— Chases — Goss  45  W 
Roller— Sta-Hi  Master  P'ormer  -Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
—Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 

24  page — 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo — AC  Drives,  i 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Uinta — 16  pages — 22% — and  % 
Folder — AC  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

DUPLEX 

24  Page  Tubular 
Standard  2/1  Model 
Folder,  1/2  &  /a  page 
Balloon  Former  optional 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

<20  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
Area  212  685-4774 

FOR  SALE 

^fge  Washington  Hand  Fed  Press — 
Antique— over  100  years  old. 

Mr.  Harold  Stewart 
c/o  Oklahoma  City  Press  Club 
Sneraton-Oklnhoma  Hotel 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73191 

96-PAGE  SCOTT  PRESS 
®  Unit*:  22%"  cutoff,  Dble  Folder 
IS  l^lor  positions:  runs  at  34M 

equipment  available 
erticm  or  horizontal  paper  supply 
tHstallation  assistance  available 

Coast  Daily  Pilot 

Oosta  Mesa.  Calif.  Ph. :  714-642-4321 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


METROPOLITAN 

PRESSES 

Inland  Exclusive 
Late  Manufacture 
Color  Flexible — R.T.P. 
Goss  Headliner 

Mfg.  I953-I954 

23-9/14''  Cutoff— Tension 
Lockup 

4-Units — 3  Half  Decks 
Unit  Drive — Balloon 
Formers 

Hoe  Color 
Convertible 

Kdfg.  1950 

22%"  Cutoff— Compression 
Lockup 

12  Units.  2  Hump — 2  Double 
Folders 

Group  Drive— 4  Motors — 

Upper  Formers 

Scott  Straightline 

Mfo.  1949-1957 
22%"  Cutoff— Compression 
Lockup 

10  Units — 2  Double  Folders 
Balloon  Formers 
3  Half  Decks — I  Hump 
Unit  Drive  (New  1957) 

For  Complete  Information 
Call  or  Write: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  6410S 
AC  S16  BA  1-9060 


GOSS  COMET  #242— $1,000.00 
WYOMING  COUNTY  NEWSPAPERS  , 
Warsaw,  New  York  14569  I 

F  O  R  S  A  L  E 

24-PAGE  TUBULAR  PRESS 
Most  complete  color  flexible  tubular  : 
press  in  the  United  States.  Well  main-  | 
tained  and  in  top-notch  condition.  I 

Duplex  Standard  2 : 1  Motiel  complete  ' 
with  heavy  duty  Vi  page  folder.  4-  , 
page  Duplex  double  color  huini>  super-  ' 
imposerl,  two  2-page  Duplex  color  foun¬ 
tains  and  two  1-page  Capco  portable 
color  fountains.  Comirlete  with  stereo¬ 
type  package. 

Available  early  1968. 

Located:  Daily  Sentinel, 

Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 

Offered  Exclusively  By: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP.  ; 

(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  64108  , 
(816)  221-9060 


I  Wanted  to  Buy 

\  LATE  MODEL  LINOTYPE.  e<iuip|.e<l 
1  for  TTS  operation,  electric  pot.  Effi- 
I  cient,  dependable  straight  matter  opera- 
!  tion  prime  concern.  A.  A.  Seiler,  Pike 
I  Press.  Pittsfield.  III.  62363.  | 

i  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  I 

COMPLETE  PLANTS  i 

I  MAT  ROLLERS  ! 

'  STEREO  EQUIPMENT  | 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  | 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

LINOTYPE,  model  5  or  31.  TTS. 
quadder,  electric;  serial  above  60,000: 
also  perforator.  Art  Porter.  P.O.  Box 
658,  Rexburg,  Idaho  83440. 

WANTED:  CThases  for  Model  E  Du¬ 
plex.  Outside  dimensions  15"  x  25%; 
inside  dimensions  14  <4  x  22%".  Are 
going  to  60"  paper.  Contact  Memorial 
Press,  23  Middle  St.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
02360. 
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LIQUIDATION  SALE 

ACT  NOW  AND  SAVE  TINE  AND  ttil 

All  the  equipment  offered  below  comes  from  one  of  the  most 
modern  dailies  in  the  U.S.  It’s  all  in  top-notch  condition  and 
may  he  seen  running  now.  We  will  sell  the  whole  plant  in  its 
entirety  or  individual  items.  Every  item  is  available  for  Sep- 
tember-October  delivei^'  and  we  want  to  move  these  items  as 
our  warehouses  are  full.  Terms  available.  Don’t  procrastinate. 
ACT  .NOW  AND  SAVE! 


PRESS  ROOM 

1 — Sixty-four  (64)  page  Hoe  Super 
Spc^  Press  Multi-unit  Straight 
Line  Octuple  Web  Rotary  #2518. 
Four  (4)  Underfed  infeed  16  page 
4  plate  wide  units  with  ink  foun¬ 
tain  pumps,  lubricators,  gear 
drives,  reversing  gear  for  color 
printing.  1  pair  central  pattern 
high  speed  antifriction  half  page 
deliveries,  folders,  formers,  slit¬ 
ters,  Spectacolor  register  indica¬ 
tor,  40"  diameter  paper  rolls. 

6 — Capco  Portable  color  fountain 
units. 

STEREOTYPE  ROOM 

1 — Wood  Standard  Pony  Autoplate, 
water  cooled  double  arch 

1 — Kemp  #CFT  Stereotype  metal 
furnace  36"  diameter,  6500  pound 
capacity.  Partlow  temperature 
controlled 

6 — Hamilton  Waste  Dump  Trucks 

1 — Late  style  Rotary  Head  Monomelt 
Plate  Saver,  hydraulic.  Model 
WHS,  18x23Vi  bed.  adjustable 
gauge,  vacuum  dust  and  chip 
collector 

1 — Sta  Hi  Master  Curved  Plate 
Router  Model  MR-9,  like  new 

1 — Sta  Hi  Master  Former  Model 
MF4 — few  years  old 

1 — Sta  Hi  Type  AF  Mat  Scorcher — 
vacuum  back 

1 — Sta  Hi  Final  Trim 

1 — Duplex  30"  Heavy  Duty  Mat 
Roller 

1 — Hammond  Model  EK8PC3  Easy 
Kaster  8  column  electric  pot  with 
SOO-lb.  cap. 

1 — ^Hammond  Model  T-23-30  Electric 
F’lat  Scorcher 

1 —  Wesel  Combination  Saw-Trimmer 
24  X  24  bed 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

2 —  Practically  new  Elektrons  #70727 
and  #70320,  2  main  mags.  Star 
Parts  Autosetters,  loaded  with 
extras.  Don’t  miss  on  these  two. 
Condition  excellent. 

1 — Model  31  Bluestreak  Linotype 
#66057  like  new.  Microtherm 
electric  pot.  blower,  Mohr  meas¬ 
ure  control 

1 — Model  31  Bluestreak  Linotype 
#54545  —  4  magazines.  Micro¬ 
therm  electric  pot,  Mohr  saw, 
feeder 

1 — Model  31  Bluestreak  Linotype 
#57380  complete  with  Fairchild 
TTS  unit,  auto,  ejector.  Micro¬ 
therm  electric  pot,  blower. 

1 —  Mergenthaler  Comet  'Linotype 
#2044,  2  magazines.  Star  Auto¬ 
setter  tape  unit.  Comet  electric 
pot. 

2 —  Model  29  Linotsrpe  Bluestreak 
Mixers  #56005.  #59488.  4  maga¬ 
zines,  blowers,  Microtherm  elec¬ 
tric  pot. 

1 —  Headletter  Model  30  Linotype 
Bluestreak  Mixer,  4  magazines, 
blower,  Hydraquadder,  extra  wide 
34-channel  auxiliaries 

2 —  M<^el  8  Linotypes,  fan  style, 
swinging  escapements,  complete 
with  Fairchild  TTS  operating 
units 

1 — Model  14  Linotype.  3  main  90- 
channel  magazines,  blower,  elec¬ 
tric  pot,  fan  style,  swinging 
escapements 


9 —  Practically  new  Fairchild  Multi¬ 
face  Perforators  with  electric 
clutch,  each  one  individually 
checked,  cleaned,  and  adjustetl. 
Boxed  ready  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment. 

15— Late  style  Linotype  fonts 
13 — Hamilton  Make  up,  correction, 
and  material  storage  banks 
2 — Hamilton  Electric  Page  Storage 
Cabinets,  20  shelves.  Both  in 
excellent  condition. 

10 —  Duplex  Heavy  Duty  Turtles  24  x 
28%,  all  in  fine  shaiie. 

1 — Capco  Face-O-Typer,  Model  B 

1 —  Rocia  Matrix  Cleaning  Machine 

2 —  Ludlow  #6899,  #5818.  late  styles, 
with  water  cooled  molds,  slotted 
mouthpiece,  new  style  shear  pin. 
long  arm  delivery  slide,  table 
bar  lock,  self  contained  water 
cooling  system,  electric  pot  with 
Partlow  pyrometer  control 

1 — Ludlow  Super  Surfacer 

1 —  Ludlow  Shell  High  Slug  Shear 

2 —  Ludlow  Universal  Matrix  Cabi¬ 
nets 

10 — Late  style  Ludlow  fonts,  sticks, 
Ijorders.  slides,  etc. 

2 —  Model  F  Eldrod  Strip  Casting  Ma¬ 
chines  #F2730E  and  #F2126, 
metal  fevers,  molds,  tool  box — 
cast  up  to  36  pt. 

1 — Set  of  Friden  Tape  Editors  for 
rub  outs.  Sender  and  Receiver 
purchased  new  in  1963.  #LCC- 
64174.  #LCC-63190 
1— Caslon  Plate  Finisher 

3 —  Morrison  Saws,  like  new.  Model 
45  MC 

1 — C  and  G'  Composing  Room  Saw 
60  pica  gauge 

1— Hammond  Thin  Type  TG-36 
#1755  Hot  Metal  Paste  Up  Saw. 
The  best  there  is.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery. 

1 — Rouse  Economy  Vertical  Miterer 
with  steel  spacing  cabinet. 

1 — A3  Trim-O-Saw-Router-Saw.  trim¬ 
mer.  jig  saw 

1 — Vandercook  SP  15  Test  Proof 
Press  —  practically  brand  new. 
power  inking,  auto,  washup,  14  x 
18  form  size. 

1 — Vandercook  25"  Rotary  Proof 
Press  Dryer 

1— Wesel  Model  EPP-3  13  x  28  Eler- 
tric  Galley  Proof  Press.  Heavy 
duty  and  an  excellent  performer. 

1 — Nolan  Rubber  Cylinder  Proof 
Press  Model  1  12%  x  20 
1 — Vandercook  #25  Composing  Room 
Cylinder  Proof  Press  25  x  25 
1— Practically  new  Big  Chief  gas 
fire<i  Remelt  Furnace.  Partlow 
temi»rature  controls,  Dumperin 
Hoist  with  metal  trucks,  double 
water  cooled  mold 

25— Tons  of  Stereotype  and  Linotyi)e 
metal. 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 

1 — Elgrama  Electronic  Engraver 
Type  GA  #233  like  new  with 
halftone  and  line  cut  heads 
1 — 24"  Monomelt  Knife  #4  like  new 

We  have  just  purchased  in  the  Far 
West  6  of  the  very  latest  Comets. 
#3483.  #762,  #1857,  #2011,  if. 30.36, 
fully  loaded.  Can  be  equipped  with 
Fairchild  or  Star  tape  units  or  as 
manual  units.  Write  immediately  for 
further  details. 


A  completely  illustrated  brochure  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request. 

Purchasers  of  complete  plants  at  fair  prices:  also  surplus  or  individual 
equipment  related  to  the  graphic  arts  industry.  We  invite  you  to  contact  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston  for  our  financial  irosition. 

CRAFTSMEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

75  W.  Dedham  St.,  Boston,  Moss.  02132  Tel.  617.267-5390 


Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Academic 


FIELD  EDITOR  for  mill  west  land-grant  ' 
university  information  service.  Degree 
and  exi)erience  in  agricultural,  PR,  or  j 
journalism.  Age  2.'i-4ll.  Salary  $9,000  I 
.ind  up.  Rox  1530,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  | 


Administrative 

CALIFORNIA  MANAGEMENT  MAN 
Age  35-45.  Western,  Midwest  or  South¬ 
ern  man  preferred.  Overall  newspaper 
management  experience  with  definite 
background  in  areas  of  sales  revenues, 
costs  and  production.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  incentive  and  fringes. 
Write  fully  including  employments,  re- 
sponsibilities,  salary  prosrression.  educa¬ 
tion,  family  bnckf^round.  Address  Phil 
Turner,  Hollsrwood  Citizen-News,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif.  90028. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  -  EDITOR.  Im¬ 
mediate!  Prefer  man  wife  team  for 
S10.400  plus  healthy  cut  profits :  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy-in.  Tremendous  potential 
on  Florida  Gulf  Coast.  Write  all  to: 
Sun-Journal,  Box  218,  Brooksville,  Fla. 
SS512. 


WANTED:  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

with  hitfhest  qualifications,  for  20,000 
isoIate<]  daily  in  Chart  Area  9.  Would 
I>e  responsible  for  daily  operation  of 
entire  newspai>er.  Must  he  kno\vIe<lfre-  j 
able  in  advertising;  production,  circula-  I 
tion  and  labor  relations.  Salary  open,  j 
hut  commensurate  with  experience  and  I 
ability.  Only  individuals  with  proven 
past  records  of  excellent  performance 
need  apply.  Box  1515,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  com- 
r»any  operatincr  in  Utah,  Wyoming, 
Idaho  Ex|>erience  in  all  me<lia  helpful. 
Starting;  salary  $550.00  month.  Must 
live  in  Idaho-  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  Mail 
qualifications  to:  V-1  Oil  Co.,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho  83401. 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER,  semi-week¬ 
ly;  ad-news  experience.  County-seat, 
mile-hi^h  dry  climate;  top  recreation, 
next  to  mountains  :  };rowth  area.  Ro(;er 
Budrow,  Wyominj?  State  Journal,  Lan¬ 
der.  W'yo.  82520. 


OUR  TWO  TOP  ACCOUNTANTS  ad¬ 
vanced  to  mana(;ement  within  the  year. 
Qualified  newspaper-oriented  controller- 
accountant  replacement  and  second  ! 
man  needed.  Give  complete  employ-  j 
ment,  educational  and  family  run  down  | 
first  letter,  salary  expected.  Address  ' 
Phil  Turner.  Hollywood  Citizen-News. 
Hollywood,  Calif.  90028. 


HAVE  YOU  BUILT  LINEAGE  where 
now  employed  ?  Do  you  want  to  be  a 
publisher?  Pm  lookinK  for  own  re¬ 
placement  SOON  by  man  who  has 
demonstrate<l  ability  to  build  advertis¬ 
ing  volume.  Paper  not  for  sale.  Internal 
replacement  unavailable.  Capability  of  , 
filling  publisher's  chair  of  prime  im- 
lK>rtance  and  time  is  short.  Write  Box  \ 
1538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CArculation 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  | 
Morning  and  afternoon  combination 
newspai>er  located  Coastal  North  Caro¬ 
line  area  currently  enjoying  record  pop¬ 
ulation  and  industrial  growth.  Present 
director  is  moving  to  metropolitan  pa¬ 
per  with  fine  offer  after  doing  great 
job  here.  Our  staff  knows  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

We  offer  good  salary  plus  bonus  based 
on  net  ABC  quarterly  increase.  Excel-  j 
lent  fringe  benefits  including  pension.  | 
life  insurance,  hospitalization,  sick 
leave,  etc. 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  must  be 
good  with  boys  (Little  Merchant  Plan). 
ABC  records  and  promotion. 

If  interested,  please  send  complete  de¬ 
tails  including  references,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  qualifications  to: 

STAR-NEWSPAPtntS.  INC. 

Rye  B.  Page,  Publisher 
P.  O,  Box  840 
Wilmington,  N.C.  28401 
Ph. :  (AC  919)  762-3311 


Circulation 

6  -  DAY  MORNING  NEWSPAPER  i 
(E&P  Zone  2)  seeks  home  delivery  8U|>-  | 
ervisor  who  can  work  with  carrier  | 
crews  and  branch  managers  and  knows 
boys*  language  and  dealings.  The  pros-  i 
I>ects  held  forth  is  security,  i>erman-  : 
ence,  plus  all  the  usual  fringe  benefits 
and.  more  particularly,  rapid  promo¬ 
tion.  Your  confidence  re8i>ecte<l.  Box 
1516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  ABILITY  and  i 
drive?  We’re  not  looking  for  a  title¬ 
conscious  circulation  director  but  a  j 
down-to-earth  shirt  -  sleeve  executive  | 
with  sales  ability,  dedication  and  ideas 
tboth  editorial  and  circulation).  Sit  I 
down  and  write  us  why  you  want  this  I 
opr>ortunity  and  how  you  qualify.  Box  j 
1.505.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Clasftifi^d  Adrertisinfi 

OPENING  for  an  exi>erienced  classi- 
fie<l  sales  and  service  man,  or  lady,  in 
expanding  department,  Deep  South 
growing  city  and  T-day.  25,010  news¬ 
paper.  Salary,  expenses  and  bonus  plan 
that  is  the  answer  to  an  ambitious  i>er- 
son  ready  to  get  ahead.  Area  4.  Write 
in  detail  in  confidence  to  Box  1514,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HUNGRY  SALESMAN  WANTED 
We  want  a  young  cIasHifie<l  salesman 
who’s  hungry  for  opi)ortunlty  to  prove 
hin-self  and  move  into  management.  If 
your  experience  proves  you  can  sell — 
and  you  believe  in  classified — contact : 
Art  Giglio,  Herald-News.  Pa.ssaic,  N.J. 
07055.  (AC  201)  777-6000. 

OUTSTANDING  C.\REER  opi>ortunity. 
N.Y.  publisher  of  both  consumer  and 
business  magazines  seeking  person  ex- 
I>erienced  in  clas8ifie<l  advertising  op¬ 
erations.  both  sales  and  traffic,  to  head 
consolidated  ciassifie^l  department  deal¬ 
ing  with  nationwide  market.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  plus  incentive  and  fringe  l)enefit8. 
Box  1553.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Eager  for  a  challenge  f 
If  you  have  ideas  to  produce  plus  lin¬ 
age,  strong  on  training  and  organiza¬ 
tional  procedure,  YOU  may  qualify  IF 
you  are  fully  experience<l  in  retail, 
classified  and  general  advertising.  Age 
35  to  45.  Good  location  in  Zone  3  on 
proKresaive  newspai>er.  Send  first  letter 
stating  age.  education,  past  employ¬ 
ment  reconi  Including  references.  Box 
1475,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

OHIO  DAILY  needs  dynamic  young 
salesman  who  loves  to  sell.  $7,500  sal¬ 
ary-draw  plus  liberal  fringes.  Send 
samples,  complete  resume  to  Box  1455, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  AGGRESSIVE  sales 
and  production-minde<l  ad  manaser  for 
heavy  linafre  daily.  The  man  we  want 
doesn’t  have  to  run  to  stand  still,  but 
has  to  increase  present  heavy  trains  by 
direction  and  salesmanship.  Salary  and 
earned  bonus — no  limitations.  Sit  down 
and  write  us  why  you  want  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  how  you  qualify.  Box  1494, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Mushroominii  suburban  weekly— larirest 
in  state — lookinn  for  experienced  man- 
aftement  man  to  direct,  motivate  and 
train  where  necessary:  help  plan  and 
create.  Excellent  future  ns  a  part  of  atr- 
trressive  manatrement  team.  Current 
sales  level  in  low  seven-iiirures  and  just 
startinR.  Send  full  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  1554,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


lUsplay  Advertising 

AdvertisinR  Sales 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 
For  Michiiran's  largest  and  most-pro¬ 
gressive  weekly  newspaper  group.  Out-  j 
standing  opportunity  for  dynamic  go-  ! 
getter  to  join  our  strong  and  still  grow-  i 
ing  suburban  twice-weekly  group  of  | 
responsible  newspapers  serving  the 
richest  market  in  the  greater  Detroit  | 
area. 

We  require  a  minimum  of  3  years’  ! 
newspaper  advertising  sales  or  advertis-  ; 
ing  agency  experience.  Management  . 
background  helpful.  Must  be  creative. 
Layout,  copy  and  presentation  talent  | 
essential.  Salary,  open.  ; 

Send  resume  stating  your  qualifications 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Advertising 
Director,  Observer  Newspapers,  Inc., 
33050  Five  Mile  Road,  Livonia,  Michi¬ 
gan  48154.  All  replies  wilt  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  considered  confidential. 

DUE  TO  'IHE  transfer  of  one  of 
our  men  to  another  of  our  publications, 
we  have  an  opening  in  our  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department  for  an  experienced 
salesman  to  handle  major  accounts. 
Salary  based  on  experience  and  ability. 
Monthly  incentive  plan  to  assure  go<xl 
earnings. 

New  Mexico’s  Capital  City  is  a  won¬ 
derful  place  to  live.  Your  family  will 
enjoy  the  climate  and  recreational  fa¬ 
cilities  of  lieautiful  Northern  New  Mex¬ 
ico. 

Write  giving  complete  background  and 
phone  numlier  in  first  letter.  Jim  Row- 
ten,  Advertising  Dir..  The  New  Mexi¬ 
can,  Santa  E’e.  New  Mexico  87501. 

t-WERKLY  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  lo¬ 
cated  in  N.Y.C.  suburbs  seeks  aggres¬ 
sive  self-starting  space  salesman.  W’e 
will  pay  well  for  results.  Box  1502.  EMi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  staff  sales¬ 
man  on  small  N.H.  daily.  Exiierience 
helpful.  Sen<l  resume  to  Box  1499.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

WE  RE  GOOD  BUT  NOT  SMUG  . 

We  seek  a  copy  etiitor  with  a  few  year, 
of  experience.  We  require  high  editing 
standards,  ability  to  write  meanin^u! 
heads.  We  offer  excellent  Itenefits  and 
working  conditions  in  ideal  atmosphere 
for  dedicatetl  newsman.  Please  send 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Larry 
Hale.  Assistant  Managing  Eiditor,  ’Tb. 
Evening  Press  and  Sunday  Pm. 
Binghamton.  N.Y.  13902. 

NEWSMAN  who  can  handle  sports  and 
general  reporting  now.  with  opportun¬ 
ity  to  move  up  to  broader  responiibil- 
ity.  needed  by  sharp  small  daily.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Send  resume  to  Managing 
Editor,  Pratt  Tribune,  Box  909,  Pratt, 
Kansas  67124. 

EDITOR-WRITER  ' 

Service  club  orRanizatinn  seeks  man 
with  creativity  and  knowledge  of  or  ex¬ 
perience  in  business  or  who  has  teach- 
ins  experience  in  the  field.  Good  writ* 
injf  ability  needed.  Will  develop  ar¬ 
ticles,  papers,  program  ideas  designed 
to  promote  high  business  ami  profes¬ 
sional  standards,  good  relations  between 
employers  and  employees  and  competi¬ 
tors;  career  information  for  youth.  Ex¬ 
cellent  benefits  and  working  conditionf. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL.  1600  Ridge  Ave- 
nue,  Evanston.  Illinois  60201. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
wanted  by  prize-winning  evening  daily 
in  60.000  community.  Chart  Area  5. 
Five-<lay  week,  bonus,  profit-sharing, 
sick  pay.  insurance,  etc.,  on  top  of  ex¬ 
cellent  starting  pay.  plus  merit  raiiei. 
Best  working  conditions,  advancement 
opportunities,  pleasant  city.  Send  de¬ 
tails  of  e<lucation,  training,  experience: 
also,  a  few  clips,  to  Box  1442.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
If  you  are  a  young  rei>orter  or  desk 
man  looking  for  advancement  to  a  desk 
}>osition.  this  is  for  you. 

Assistant  City  Editor  nee<led  for  a  30.- 
000  daily  in  Area  5.  Job  duties  would 
include:  filling  in  for  city  editor  and 
news  e<litor  during  week.  One  of  the 
dailies  in  a  progressive  midwest  group. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Community  of  70.000  with  a  top  rank 
university  .  .  .  one  of  the  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  areas  in  midwest.  Outstanding  edu¬ 
cational.  recreational  and  cultural  op- 
|)ortunities. 

The  i>er8on  we  are  seeking  should  have 
I  a  journalism  degree  and  1-2  years  of 
reporting  or  desk  experience:  would 
The  News  Journal,  Mansfield,  I  consHler  bright  sraduate  with  less  ex- 

l>erience.  Salary  to  $140  i>er  week.  Send 
Ouio,  nRS  Op0nin|?^S  for  two  1  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  1.516,  Edi- 
younp:  men  with  experience  in  |  tor  &  Publisher, 
city  and  county  government  re-  :  otiIFty^desk  MAN-One 
porting  and  feature  t\riting.  j  Northeast’s  outstanding  p.m.  in  the 
Excellent  opportunity  to  develop  ;  6O.000  circ.  class  is  liking  for  sn^- 

~  around  desk  man  who  can  edit  com- 
your  potential  in  a  growing  com-  |,etently,  write  sharp  heads  and  lay  out 
munity  with  a  new  university  |  a  page.  We’re  not  interested  in  mere 
campus  plus  superb  cultural  and  i  underliners  or  comma  ‘n»rt«^ 

Excellent  opportunity  on  fast.  10-man 
recreational  facilities.  J145  ,4^^;  substantial  increase 

Apply  in  person  or  send  detailed  once  you’ve  proved  yourself.  All  fringM. 

Send  complete  resume  to  Box  14i8,  Mi- 
resume  W.  |  4^^  ^  Publisher. 

Frank  Horward  i - 

NEWS  JOURNAL  REPOR’TER  needed  to  round  out 

Box  25,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44901  I  ^‘“^^tinluo:* 

-  - - 1  frlr.K«  benefits — secure  future  for 

iMjrter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  HO.- 
000.  The  State  Capital—home  of  LSU 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  (k>llege  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell.  Perton- 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advf^to. 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
i  —  - -  I  -^ji  Qf  experience. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  AND 
GENERAL  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
You’ll  be  wearing  two  hats  in  this  re¬ 
warding  and  promising  i>osition  with  a 
progressive  6-<lay  evening  newspaper 
locate<l  in  South  Eastern  N.Y.  State. 
In  addition  to  servicing  some  of  our 
important  retail  accounts,  you  will  xvork 
with  all  departemnts  in  the  general 
promotion  of  the  newspai'er. 

Send  us  your  resume  and  do  your  best 
to  sell  us  on  why  you  are  the  man  for 
this  i>osition.  Include  all  details  reganl- 
ing  exi>erience.  e<lucation,  family  sta¬ 
tus.  All  replies  confitlential.  Write  Box 
1540,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

REPORTERS 


aggressive  growing  western 

Pa.  daily  seeking  two  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporters  for  a.m.  edition  of  all¬ 
day  publication:  some  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Contact:  Tom  Aikens,  Managing 
Elditor.  The  Tribune-Review,  Greens- 
burg,  Pa.  15601. 


Editorial  Writer 

A  LARGE  ME’TROPOLITAN  PAPER 
in  New  Ehigland  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  editorial  writer.  Good 
pay  for  right  man ;  the  ’’right”  man 
would  think  along  liberal  Republican 
lines,  write  well,  and  be  eager  to  get 
out  of  the  office  and  do  his  own  re¬ 
porting.  Experience  preferred,  but  will 
train  if  applicant  shows  potential.  Send 
resume  and  sample  of  writing  to  Box 
1415,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  nerfed 
immediately  to  work  on  small, 
times-a-week  English  language  daily  m 
the  Caribbean.  Nee<l  fr-st.  'magmative 
and  aggressive  man  to  cover  generw 
assignments  in  this  American  torritor^ 
should  be  strong  on  featurw.  loanee 
tor  promotion  to  editorship.  P|e|^ 
write  stating  starting  salary 
age  and  date  available — and  endow 
sample  of  work  to  Box  1480,  Editor  • 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  September  9.  1967 
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HK1.P  WANTED 


seeking  opportunity?  -  17.000 

Ohio  daily  needs  skilled  reporter  who 
wanU  to  work  into  copy  desk.  Ad¬ 
vancement,  outstanding  long-range  op- 
Dortunity  for  right  man.  J-grad  under 
M  preferred.  Opening  Jan.  1.  Box 
1440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor,  exiierienced  person  to  super¬ 
vise  department  and  makeup:  also  cover 
city  hall  and  lead  stories  and  write  edi¬ 
torials  Daily  oflfset  newspaiter  on 
Texas  Gulf  Coast.  Box  1493.  Editor  & 

Publisher.  _ _ 

experienced  reporter  who  can 
»ub  for  telegiaph  and  sports  etliUirs  on 
their  days  off.  Must  know  desk  work, 
p  M  daily  in  modern,  fast-growing 
Connecticut  city  of  57,000— near  every¬ 
thing.  Progressive  management  with 
sit, cere  desire  to  produce  good  paper. 
Te'l  all.  including  salary  requirements, 
in  first  letter.  Box  1511,  iklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 

editor  who  wants  to  move  up  from 
small  weekly  to  fast-moving  suburban 
chain.  Opportunity  to  become  Group 
Witor  if  you  can  direct  staff,  copy 
read,  lay  out  pages.  We  demand  qual¬ 
ity  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Box  . 
1508,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

assistant  telegraph  editor  ; 

for  30.000  afternoon  daily  committ^  as  , 
to  as  thorough  international,  national  . 
and  state  coverage  as  space  permits;  I 
some  desk  exiierience  desirable  but  not  . 
essential  for  those  with  genuine  inl^i-  | 
est  and  reportorial  background.  The 
right  person  will  succeed  editor  retiring  ; 
within  a  year.  Starting  salary  defiend-  ; 
ing  on  experience;  minimum  $125  with  i 
e.\ten8ive  fringe  benefits.  Write  Man¬ 
aging  Eklitor.  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.  01201  giving  resume. 

REPORTER  AND  DESKMAN :  4-papei  j 
group  can  use  exfierienced  deskman  and  | 
reporter  to  join  news  staff  of  14;  cen-  i 
tral  plant  in  town  of  15,000  which  has 
large  government  research  facility  near  ’ 
by.  Hbtcellent  schools  and  recreational 
fscilities.  Chart  Area  3.  Good  pay. 
Hox  1498.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAMILY  EDITOR — Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  over  70,000  daily  going  places. 
UutsUnding  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  editor-columnist.  Women’s  news 
important,  but  emphasis  on  family, 
features,  pictures  and  layout.  Salary 
close  to  five-figures.  Zone  5.  Box  1512, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER 
YOUNG  SPORTS  WRITER  | 
for  Florida  West  Coast  daily.  Send 
background,  salary,  etc.,  to  Box  148b, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Catholic  weekly  needs  capable  man  to 
fill  news  editor’s  position.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  young  reporter  who  wants 
to  step  up  to  a  more  responsible  job; 
some  layout  exiierience  preferred.  Sal¬ 
ary  comparable  to  secular  press.  Send 
resumo  including  present  salary  to : 
Editor.  Central  Calif.  Register,  P.O. 
Box  2129,  Fresno,  Calif.  93719.  Inter¬ 
view  requested. 

EDITOR  WANTED:  Long-established, 
award-winning  New  England  weekly 
wants  mature  man  talented  in  writing, 
with  practical  knowledge  and  cost-con- 
sciouB  experience,  to  head  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  Box  1492,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WIR.E  EDITOR  for  18,000  lively  daily 
growing  in  suburb.  Chart  Area  2.  Ex- 
rollent  salary,  fringes  for  5-day,  371/4 
hour  week.  Will  take  just  few  years 
of  experience  if  person  has  talent,  en- 
•rn.  interest.  Box  1521.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I^COLN,  NBBR..  EWE.  JOURNAL 
governmental  reporters  experi- 
municipal,  law  enforce¬ 
ment  nelds  for  new  city-county  bureau, 
lop  salaried  spot  as  bureau  chief  in  fa- 
tuiW  to  be  completed  next  year.  Jour- 
nwism  or  polRical  science  degree  hold¬ 
ers  desired.  Experience  a  must.  Pul- 
itror  paper  p.m.,  47.000:  Sunday  60,- 
Capital  city,  university,  150,000 
Wpulation.  Middlewesterner  desired  but 
'“heidered.  Apply  through: 
Bill  Kreifel.  City  Editor. 


HELP  WANTED 


STATE  EDITOR  needed  for  9M  Cen-  j 
tral  N.Y.  p.m.  daily.  Progressive  com¬ 
munity —  growing  paper;  good  future 
for  right  man.  Write  fully.  Box  1509,  ' 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  needed  for  wide¬ 
awake  Southern  A.M.  daily.  Will  cover 
all  major  college  sports  and  some  pro¬ 
fessional  sports.  We  need  a  man  cap¬ 
able  of  doing  things  on  his  own  and  ; 
developing  features  ...  a  good  oppor-  i 
tunity  of  advancement  for  the  right 
man  ;  desk  experience  a  must.  Box 
1490,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
ambition  to  move  up;  job  oi>en  now. 
Editor’s  job  often  soon.  County-seat  I 
daily  with  strong  emphasis  on  local  : 
coverage.  Ben  F.  Weir,  Pub.,  Daily 
Mail,  Nevada.  Mo.  64772.  (AC  417)  667- 
3344.  ^ 

LARGE  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  seeks 
youn^  man  ambitious  enough  to  prove 
what  he  knows  and  to  learn  more. 
Strong  advancement  prospects.  Write: 
Managing  E<litor»  Plant  City  <Fla.) 
Courier. 

REPORTER-reA'TUKE  WRlTETt  for 
leading  national  weekly  based  in  me¬ 
dium-size  Pennsylvania  city;  either  ex-  I 
Iierienced  or  recent  J-grad.  Send  resume  j 
and  salary  expectations  to  Box  1484,  : 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EXCEILLE'NT  OPPORTUNITY  for  re- 
IKjrter,  preferably  with  radio  e.xiieri- 
ence.  on  Los  Angeles  broadcast  news 
staff.  Salary  open.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  salary  re<iuirement8  first  letter. 
Box  1495,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  ! 

AREA  EDITOR  to  organize  5-county  ' 
coverage  through  bureaus,  correspond-  < 
ents,  for  aggressive,  award-winning 
southern  mountain  daily  (30,0001. 
We’ve  no  prejudice  against  Yankees. 
Writing,  editing,  photos,  layouts — the 
whole  bit.  Box  1520.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SUBURBAN  REPORTER 
Unusual  opportunity  on  N.Y.  State’s 
lively  capital  city  p.m.  for  reporter  to 
cover  one  of  the  large,  growing  sub¬ 
urban  areas  that  adjoin  Albany.  We’re 
looking  for  a  young  man  (or  woman)  , 
with  a  college  degree,  2-3  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  small  daily,  and  the  ability 
and  iiotential  to  succeed  on  a  larger 
paiier.  The  challenge  and  opportunity 
are  here.  Should  have  car.  ^nd  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  some  representative 
clippings  of  your  work  to:  Roliert  G. 
E'ichenlierg,  Executive  EkI..  The  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News,  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Al¬ 
bany.  N.Y.  12201.  I 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  18,000  circula¬ 
tion  capital  city  afternoon  daily  needed 
immediately.  Broad  variety  local,  area  ' 
sports.  Permanent  job  or  opportunity 
for  enriching  professional  experience.  ' 
Write  giving  eclucatinn,  experience  re-  ' 
sume  to:  Ekiitor,  Bismarck  Tribune,  ' 
Bismarck,  No.  Dak.  58601.  ' 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  reporters,  i 
copy  readers;  at  least  four  years’  ex¬ 
perience  required :  Zone  2  afternoon  | 
and  morning  newspapers.  Good  salary,  1 
liberal  fringe  l)enefits  and  chance  for  ! 
advancement.  Box  1555,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DESK  MAN  to  read  copy  and  do  some  I 
reporting  on  growing  Midwest  evening 
daily  in  city  of  50,000.  Excellent  work-  | 
ing  conditions,  good  pay,  5-day  week,  i 
excellent  family  community.  Write  or  j 
’phone  Ekiitor,  Kokomo  Tribune,  Ko¬ 
komo,  Ind.  46901.  ^ 

GENERAL  NEWSMAN  for  Wisconsin 
daily  that  wants  to  maintain  its  high 
level  of  local  news  coverage.  Seek  ex- 
l>erience  and  will  pay  for  it.  but  will 
consider  all  applicants  who  have  news 
enterprise.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  company-paid  pension,  life  and 
I  hospital-surgical  plans  plus  other  usual 
benefits.  Reply  to:  Wm.  Huffman,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Wisconsin  Rapids  Tirbune,  Wis¬ 
consin  Rapids,  Wise.  54494. 

SPORTS  AND  NEWS  REPORTERS 
should  contact  Daily  Press,  Newport 
News.  Va.  23607.  for  attractive  propo¬ 
sition  on  growing  newspaiwrs  in  grow¬ 
ing  area.  Contact:  Robert  B.  Smith, 
General  Manager. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


TWO  MEN  NEEDED 
One  of  the  East’s  bit?  p.m.’s  would  like 
to  help  a  talente<l  youns  reporter  break 
into  e<litin^.  and  would  make  it  worth 
his  while;  we  would  also  like  to  add  a 
»€asone<l  rejwrter  to  our  staff.  Both 
are  standards  and  our  e-xpectations  are 
hi^h.  Box  1550,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  to  serve  ; 

as  associate  and  field  editor  for  one  of 
nation's  top  membership  -  promotion 
niH^razines  in  its  field,  published  by 
lar^e  wholesjile-retail  agribusiness  or¬ 
ganization  in  Mason-Dixonland.  Opix>r- 
tunity  to  create  in  words  and  pix  and 
to  move  into  top  publication  |H>8itions. 
Some  travel  in  5-8tate  territory.  Excel-  ! 
lent  fringe  lienefits,  starting  salary.  ( 
Write  Box  S916,  Richmond,  Va.  2.3225.  I 

COPYREADERS- —  We  would  like  to 
talk  to  people  who  are  capable  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  handling  top  news  stories. 
l>erson8  who  are  professionally  mature, 
will  merit  promotion  and  have  a  solid 
scholastic  background.  We  offer  an  at¬ 
tractive  salary,  unusual  fringe  benefits, 
on  a  metnipolitan  pu|)er  in  a  city  with 
many  cultural  and  recreational  oppor-  ; 
tunities.  Send  full  details  about  your-  ' 
self  and  clips  if  available  to  Eidward  ' 
F.  Maher.  Ind.  Rel.  Dir.,  The  Blade. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  43604. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  a  manag¬ 
ing  ^  editor  for  our  6,500  circulation 
semi-weekly  offset  newspaper  in  the 
beautiful  Red  River  Valley.  This  is  an 
unusual  opening  on  our  3U-man  staff  of 
long  time  employees  anil  offers  a  bright 
future  for  the  right  man.  We  prefer  a 
man  with  advertising  and  business 
background  with  future  management 
Iiotential.  Write  or  cal  Bob  1).  Cktllins. 
Pt'.blisher,  The  E'armer-Glohe.  Wahpe- 
ton,  N.  Dak.  58075.  Tele.:  701-642-5543. 


HELP  W  ANTED 


Editorial 


WRITER 

We  need  a  self-sfarfer 
who  can  franslafe  space-age 
achievements  into  meaningful 
editorial  copy  for  industrial 
marketing. 

Facility  in  writing  developed 
through  daily  newspaper  or 
business  press  journalism  is 
essential.  Equally  important 
will  be  candidate's  evidence 
of  initiative  and  creativity. 

We  consider  a  college  degree 
necessary  as  basis  for  future 
in-company  advancement. 
Starting  salary  in  $10,000 
range  depending  upon  train¬ 
ing  and  experience. 

Please  describe  your  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  writing  to  the  Public 
Relations  Department,  Corn¬ 
ing,  New  York,  14830. 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  9,  1967 


HELP  ANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Free  Lance 


HELP  W  ANTED 


Are  you  fed  up  with  slovenly  standards?  Bored  with  trivia 
and  mediocrity?  Tired  of  running  on  a  treadmill?  Do  you 
have  the  brains  and  ability  to  do  first-rate  work  on  a 
first-rate  publication?  If  so,  you  may  be  the  .  .  . 

STAFF  WRITER 

.  .  .  sought  by  an  Eastern-based  prestige  magazine  with 
national  circulation.  Staff  expansion  triggered  by  revenue 
growth  opens  the  door  for  the  ambitious  professional  who 
hasn't  yet  realized  his  full  potential — the  man  or  woman 
with  a  good  mind,  a  knack  for  digging  out  and  writing 
easy-to-read  copy,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  business  subjects. 
Challenging  assignments,  rapid  advancement,  best  fringe 
benefits,  and  a  five-figure  salary  await  the  successful  ap¬ 
plicant. 

Box  1500,  Editor  &  Publisher 


YorNC  REPORTER  for  ct  ntral  In-  I  COl  Y\\  RITER  —  Atiiriessive.  fast- 
(liana  11.000  a.ni.  daily.  Must  have  !  crowinjr  a<l  attency  in  eastern  eolleife 
own  car.  Interest  in  camera  helpful.  If  .  town  nee<ls  ex|)erience<i  tsiitor-copy- 
.vou’re  writinK  a  novel,  don’t  write  us:  I  writer  with  creative  ideas.  Feature 
if  you  want  to  join  ,a  younvr.  hard-  ■  writinc.  magazine  wrilinii-editinK  back- 


workinK  staff  and  enjoy  .vour  work.  '  urounil  desirable.  F'ine  starting  salary 


rite  Box  1.525.  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


plus  fringes.  Box  l.iSI.  E<litor  &  Pub 
iislier. 


REPORTER  for  either  day  or  night  i  ...  .--T-rr,  x-ru-v;\«ev 

work;  aggressive  6-day  daily.  General  \\ -ANTED.  ALL-ROUND  NE\\.M.\N 
assignment.  Gtaxi  fringes.  :17V.  hour  f'"’  long-establishe<l  daily  English  lan- 
week.  Write  to;  Arnold  Goldls  rg.  The  t-'uage  newspaper  in  Latin  American 
Herald-Standard.  Uniontown,  Pa.  capital.  Interesting  opisirtunity.  Must 

know  enouirh  Spanish  to  interview  m 

_ ! _ —  that  lanunajre.  Write  details  to  Box 

- -  1.’34.  Kditor  &  Puhlisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order! 

times  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

times  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

times  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

time  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
box  "Help  Wanted"  ads 

but  desiring  to  avoid  sending  a  resumt 
to  specific  newspapers  or  organizations 
can  still  do  so  by  placing  same  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  'Classified 
Manager'  along  with  a  note  listing 
the  companies  you  do  not  want  your 
application  to  reach.  Edit*,  in  turn, 
will  advise  you  by  letter  as  to  the 
disposition  of  your  inquiry. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-times  . $1-35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  . $1.55  per  tine,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Boxholdtrs'  identity  held  In  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  Third  Avu..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-70S0 


.V1A(;.\/.INE  EDITOR  lor  n.itional 
r\  ice-oriente<l  monthly  i>ul>lication 
with  circulation  in  excess  of  one  mil-  ' 
lion.  Experience  with  relitrious.  educa¬ 
tional.  or  other  relattfl  puldications  <le- 
sirahle.  Starting?  salary  open,  Based  en-  I 
tirely  on  abilities  and  exi)erien<e.  Heatl-  i 
(liiarters  will  l»e  in  /ones  2  or  Send 
fictailed  resume  to  Hox  ir»8r>.  Editor  & 
riiblisher.  All  replies  treate<i  confiden¬ 
tially  and  acknowle<l>;ed.  O’ur  statT  is  i 
aware  of  this  opening- 

VIRGINIA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  needs 
ex|>erience<l  rei>orter  to  cover  top 
stories.  sKhort  hours  and  jroofl  pay  for 
man  with  proiwr  e<lucationaI  back- 
^rouml  and  professional  experience:  i 
also  have  desk  oi)eninf;  for  assistant 
news  e<litor.  Reply  Box  154ib  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Area  4  week-  | 
I  ly  Kointr  semi-weekly  and  daily  in  two 
I  years,  two  steps.  Career  op|M)rtunity. 

I  Full  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
j  Box  lo32.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  with 
I  substantial  reporting  backvrround  for 
major  East  Coast  ]).m.  daily  .  .  .  an  | 
I  exceptional  op|>ortunity  f«>r  a  hiphly-  I 
I  qualifie<l  |»erson.  Box  l."i2'<,  E<litor  &  j 
I  Publisher.  j 

j  REPORTER  to  develop  a  new  weekly  , 
pajre  of  youth  news  and  features  in  a  , 
major  award-winnin>r  archdiocesan 

]  weekly.  Salary  comparable  to  local  | 

'  dailies.  Goo<l  workinjr  conditions.  | 

Write:  Editor.  The  Catholic  Review.  ' 

I  P.O.  Box  777,  Baltimore,  Marylaml  I 

:  21203. 


I  EXPE'RIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER  , 
who  knows  makeup  wante<l  for  |K>si-  ! 
tion  of  sjxrrts  cxlitor.  bleal  climate,  j 
nood  working  conditions.  Afternoon  and 
Sunday  pai>er.  Send  resume  to :  Man-  i 
i  apint?  Editor,  Brownsville  Herald,  P.O.  | 
'  Hox  351.  Brownsville,  Tex.  78520. 


Free  Lance 

CORRESPONDENT.S  in  key  U.S.  cities 
for  cc.mmunity  news,  features,  special 
articles  and  pictures.  Space  rates.  Air¬ 
mail  backpround,  experience  and  em¬ 
ployment  to:  M.anapinp  Editor,  P.acific 
Stars  and  Stripes,  APO  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  96503. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  •'PRO”  capable 
of  placinp  bi-weekly  stories  relat^  to 
monthly  publication,  in  sports  and  busi¬ 
ness  sections  of  major  papers.  Box 
1464,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THINKING  OF  MOONLIGHTING  ? 
Frustrated  7  Underpaid  ?  Professionally 
unsatisfie<l  ?  If  you’ve  pot  what  it  takes 
to  join  the  journalistic  revolution  to 
bolder  reporting.  National  Features 
Syndicate,  2717  N.  Pulaski  Road,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois  60639.  can  use  you  as  a 
stringer.  We’re  looking  for  the  gutsy 
style  of  fact  finding  that's  coming  back 
into  style.  We’re  looking  for  stringers 
wh<i  will  keep  us  informetl  of  local 
frauds  and  exposes  that  would  be  of 
national  interest.  We’re  first  in  the 
field  and  we  intend  to  stay  that  way.  If 
you  want  to  join  the  best,  write  now.  i 


Miscellaneous 

EDITORIAL  AND  ADVERTISING  po¬ 
sitions  available  on  upstate  New  York 
dailies,  large  and  small;  ad  salesmen. 
reiK,>rters.  classifietl  manager,  managing 
c^litor.  etc.  Send  complete  resume  to 
N.Y.  Stale  Publishers’  Association. 
Newbouse  Communications  Center.  215 
University  PI.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  1321U. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  New8pa|)ers.  P'or  application 
write:  P.N.P..\..  2717  North  Front 

Street,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17110. 


Operators-Machinists 

MACHINIST.  mid-Atlantic  15-Linotype 
daily.  'ITS  experience.  Liberal  benefita 
including  retirement.  $170-a-week. 
Write  fully.  Box  1422,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPERATOR  WANTED.  preferably 
with  TTS  experience,  in  a  six-machine 
open  shop  in  North  Central  Ohio.  44 
hour  week.  Write  Box  1168.  Elditor  ti 
Publisher. 


iNTERTYPE  OPERATORS,  str.iight  or 
mixer.  Nights,  4  to  12:30.  Insurance. 
I)ension  plan,  vacations.  Write  A1  Kist- 
ler.  Hei'ald-Tribune.  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33578. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
Combination  Journeyman 
No  layoffs — Night  side  opening. 
Top  vacation,  sick  and  accident  and 
wagu  continination  Ivenefits.  i)ension. 
and  also  advancement  iiotential  within 
the  organization  through  internal  |>ro- 
niotion.  Pressroom  is  air-conditione<l. 

A  37>._>-hour  week,  $3.99  night  scale 
now.  increases  to  $4.19  nights  on  Jan. 
I,  1968  and  a  further  increase  on  Dec. 
30.  1968  to  $4.34  nights. 

The  oi)ening  is  on  The  Decatur  Herald 
and  Review,  Decatur,  Illinois.  We  have 
ii  clean  city  with  excellent  schools, 
parks,  playgrounds,  two  public  swim¬ 
ming  pools,  an  ice  rink  and  several 
good  public  golf  courses:  also  a  large 
lake  for  boating  and  fishing. 

If  you  are  interested  please  contact  O. 
I).  Roderick,  Personnel. 

LINDSAY-SCHAUB  NEWSPAPERS 
Box  789 

Decatur.  Illinois  62525 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


GENERAL  FOREMAN  for  metronol 
tan  newspaper  composing  room,  Chirt 
Area  2.  Experience  with  computeri 
tai>e  and  photo  composition  preferred 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  I3’o  sy ' 
tor  &  Publisher.  '  “■ 

NEED  ONE  GOOD  FLOOR  MAlT^ 
thriving  weekly.  Must  be  willing  to  do 
job  work  and  hard  work  in  gener.1 
Gotxl  pay.  Write:  Publisher.  Bor  w 
New  Albany,  Miss.  38652. 

WE  NE^iD  AGGRESSIVE  LEADER  for 
our  100-man  composing  room  operition 
Top  pay,  best  of  fringe  benefita  ulua  biz 
opportunity  to  move  up  in  our  orran. 
ization.  Replies  confidential.  Write  Bm 
1245,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  COMPOSING  ROOM 
LETTERPRESS  E'OREMAN  ' 
Top  pay,  lienefits,  bonus,  :!-week  vaca¬ 
tion,  including  full  responsibility  with 
management  backing.  All  inquiries  an- 
swcretl  and  confidential.  .Apply  in  writ- 
ing  to;  Publisher.  The  Daily  Eazie 
Claremont,  N.H.  03743. 


Production 

LEADING  SOLTH  FLORIDA  PAPEK 
neetls  understudy  for  I'roiluction  Mar- 
ager  soon  to  retire.  Qualifications 
should  include  10  years  of  newspaper 
mechanical  experience:  Industrial  Eng- 
neering  degree  desirable.  Salary  in 
$10.000-$15,000  range,  dependent  on 
knowledge  and  experience.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  including  education,  es- 
irerience  and  salary  requirement,  fox 
1472,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

,  CORPORATE  PR — Able,  recent  grad- 
I  u:ite  of  PR  school,  with  two  or  three 
years  coriiorate  PR  experience,  wanteii 
I  Dy  Boston-based  insurance  companj. 
I  Must  l>e  crisp,  intelligent  and  imagina- 
I  live  writer  with  ability  to  organize  and 
'  direct  company  publications.  Interest  or 
'  experience  in  community  and  employee 
I  relations  would  l>e  helpful.  This  is  a 
i  growth  iMisition  in  a  young,  dynam'C 
department.  Salary  tailored  to  presen; 
I  earnings  and  exiserience.  Fine  fringe 
Unefits.  Send  all  the  details  about  your¬ 
self  to  Box  1485,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  KELA'nONS  &  EDITING 
International  financial  services  com- 
l>i,ny  with  head(|uarters  in  Zone  1  seeks 
recent  college  'graduate  with  demor- 
strated  inU-rest  in  public  relations,  com¬ 
pany  communications  and  editing.  Va¬ 
riety  of  responsibilities  including  direc¬ 
tion  of  company  publications.  Excep¬ 
tional  growth  potential  with  attractive 
starting  salary.  Send  resume  to  fox 
1.52t.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Opportunity  In 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  to  take  charge 
of  growing  job  department:  able  to 
handle  Harris  17  x  22  and  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  Write  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quired  to  Box  1454,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  -  STEREOTYPER:  Two 
situations  available  on  the  night  shift 
for  combination  press-stereo  journey¬ 
man.  Work  in  a  modern  air-condition^ 
plant.  Six  Goss  headliner  presses  print 
our  47M  morning-evening  circulation. 
Scale:  $3.76  per  hour,  effective  Aug.  1. 
1967,  $.87  per  hour;  Feb.  1,  1968,  $3.98 
l>er  hour;  Aug.  1,  1968,  $4.08  per  hour. 
Company  paid  life  insurance,  sick  bene¬ 
fits,  hospitalization  and  major  medical 
insurance.  Elxcellent  pension  plan  and 
liberal  vacation.  Contact  Wilbur  Leh¬ 
man,  foreman.  Journal  and  Courier, 
Lafayette,  Indiana  47901. 


Opportunity  available  for 
writer  in  eight-man  cor¬ 
porate  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  large  paper 
company.  Solid  news  and 
feature  background  essen¬ 
tial.  Location  in  attractive, 
modern  Wisconsin  commu¬ 
nity.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to; 

C.  L.  O'Meara 

Manager,  Corporate  Recruiiiiig 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporatiofl 

Neenah,  Wisconsin  S49S6 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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personnel  Availsbie 


N  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative  I 

POSITION  SOUGHT  by  a  seasoned.  | 
ff..n«innnent-educated  newspaperman. 
Seeking  situation  where  owner  desires 
freedom  from  operation  and  may  be  an¬ 
ticipating  a  son’s  takeover  in  a  few 
years  or  some  similar  circumstance. 
Cunpatible.  fle.xible  and  adaptable.  Ex- 
peiienced  in  highly  comi)etitive,  isolatetl 
i^s;  suburban  -  weekly  -  daily-metro. 
Title  unimportant.  Entirely  confidential 
communication  assured  by  an  honor¬ 
able  honest  newspai>erman.  Top  refer¬ 
ences  available.  Continuously  (now) 
emoloyetl  by  the  industry  for  over  30 
years.  Box  1449,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW.SPAPER  MANAGEMENT  trainee 
position  sought  by  Master's  Journalism 
graduate,  28.  in  news,  protluetion- 
criented  opportunity  that  can  lead  to 
administrative  or  executive  level  as  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant,  general  man¬ 
ager’s  or  publisher’s  assistant,  etc.  De- 
airs  to  learn  operations  from  comp¬ 
troller’s  office  to  editorial  direction  to 
computer-production  applications.  Offer 
professionalism :  interest  in  graphic 
arts,  newspaiier  design;  editing,  layout, 
makeup  exiierience  :  accounting  degree. 
Box  1507.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  available  for 
small  western  daily.  Improved  profits, 
cut  costs,  increased  sales  records;  17 
years’  all  departments;  hot/cold  type. 
Salary  or  salary  plus  share  of  profit  in 
stock  form.  Age  44,  college,  family. 
Presently  Area  9 ;  will  relocate.  Box 
1651,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

advertising  director  —  Solid 
l»ckground.  Proven  record  in  adminis¬ 
tration,  directorship  anil  sales ;  crea-  I 
tive,  competitive,  imlustrious.  Excellent  j 
references.  Box  1541,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  i 


Circulation 

aRCULA'nON  MANAGER  wishes  to 
relocate  in  Zone  9.  Age  29,  with  10 
years’  experience.  Presently  employed. 
Box  1489,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

11  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  city  and 
country.  Zone  6  metropolitan  paper. 
Desire  circ.  managership  on  newspaper 
in  the  12,600  to  36,000  bracket.  Age 
33,  single.  Will  relocate.  Box  1383,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

WORKING  AD  MANAGER  desires  to 
relocate.  Zone  3-4.  Experienced  in  re¬ 
tail,  national  and  classified:  (staff  of 
12)  28,000  circulation;  photo-composi¬ 
tion  and  letterpress.  Successful  back¬ 
ground.  Best  of  references.  Resume 
upon  request.  Box  1446,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

QUALIFIED  AD  DIRECTOR-gets  re¬ 
sults!  Ready  to  move  up.  At  $13,000 
level.  Box  1486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  heavy  re¬ 
tail  and  classified :  16  years’  metro 

daily  experience;  also  weekly  ex|)eri- 
ence.  Plenty  of  enthusiasm  to  lead  and/ 
or  sell  for  right  offer.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Prefer  Area  2.  Box  1548,  Editor 
«  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER  would  like  change 
from  daily  deadlines  to  AD  AGENCY; 
possibly  account  e.xecutive,  etc.  Box 
1543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

WASHINGTON  SPECIALIST  1 

Reporter,  columnist,  foreign  corres-  c 
pondent,  top  news  executive  with  Wash-  < 
ington,  D.C.  newspaper  for  15  years,  t 
Now  employed  as  government  consult-  < 
ant.  Seeks  Washington  opportunities  in  , 
news,  public  affairs,  public  relations  or  i 
consulting.  Box  1413,  Editor  &  Pub-  t 
Usher.  i 

- ( 

NOT  MONEJY  HUNGRY  1 

Congenial  office  a  must.  Woman  editor, 
fine  background:  wire  copy  desk  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  1406,  Editor  &  Publisher.  * 

_  I 

TEN-YEAR  WIRE  SERVICE  veteran,  j 
two  as  small  bureau  manat^er.  Report¬ 
ing;.  city  or  copy  desk  in  Areas  5,  6  or  j 
7.  Qualified  by  experience  in  fast,  ac- 
curate  work.  Box  1496,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
Usher. 

WRITER/EDITOR,  29,  five  years*  ex-  , 
l>erience,  Master's  Journalism,  wants 
magazine  or  non-profit,  college  PR 
post.  Zones  1,  2  or  9.  Box  1497,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher.  | 

YOUNG,  ENERGETIC  WOMAN  with  i 
B.A..  Indiana  University,  is  eager  to  1 
prove  ability.  Limited  experience.  Will-  ' 
ing  to  go  anywhere.  Box  1479,  Editor  &  ; 
Publisher.  I 

- I 

HOCKEY-SPORTS  WRITER  , 
From  Canada  comes  a  talenteci,  top  i 
s|>orts  writer  who  is  strong  analyst  of 
hocke.v,  looking  for  an  opportunity  in 
the  U.S.  sports  writing  market.  Cur¬ 
rently  a  young  sports  editor  for  a  p.m. 
pai>er  in  Canada.  Willing  to  relocate 
anywhere  in  U.S.  with  the  right  offer. 
Would  greatly  help  new  hockey  cities 
in  U.S.  Bo.x  1517,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

APPRENTICESHIP  SERVED,  now  ; 
ready  for  better  position.  Young,  26, 
with  newspaper,  pr  experience :  pres¬ 
ently  editor  trade  journal.  Box  1483, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PAPERS  CAN’T  HOLD  ME!  i 
Two  of  my  four  dailies  ha<l  no  space  or 
no  urge  to  run  heavy  local  coverage  I 
put  out;  other  two  were  just  steps  up 
the  ladder.  Very  ambitious  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  with  10  years’  experience,  seeks 
paiier  strong  on  local  coverage.  No 
syndicate  papers  tight  on  space  or  | 
union  papers  that  watch  the  clock.  ; 
please.  Box  1547,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I’LL  TAKE  LESS  MONEY  to  escape 
the  big-city  rat  race.  Hardworking  edi¬ 
tor-writer,  41 — earning  $18,000  at 
major  magazine — will  trade  dollars  for 
small-town  civility.  Magazine,  book, 
newspaper,  agency  background  etjuips 
me  for  resisinsible  role.  Box  1537,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  and/or  conservation  writing 
career  aim  of  working  newsman.  J- 
grad,  wild  life  biology  minor.  Under- 
{  stands  basics  of  natural  and  physical 
I  sciences,  plant  and  animal  ecology;  de¬ 
sires  to  learn  more.  Box  1526,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


UNDER-2.5  GENERATION  YOUTH 
seeks  N.Y.C.  magazine  or  p.r.  spot;  3  | 
year;.'  experience  non-profit  p.r.,  plus  j 
free-lance  writing,  re|>orting.  editing.  i 
Marriesl.  M.A.  cretlits  completed.  Box 
1529,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


Photography  ^ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Young;  college : 
daily  and  weekly  experience;  some 
commercial.  Solid  experience  in  camera 
technique,  darkroom,  offset  camera, 
color,  and  color  separation  techniques. 
Able  to  produce  clean  copy  geared  to 
photographs.  Seeking  prestige  opera¬ 
tion,  daily,  magazine,  or  high  quality 
weekly.  $10,000  minimum,  forward  re¬ 
cent  edition  with  inquiry.  Box  1414, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 

NEED  CREATIVITY  in  your  photo 
department?  Want  a  self-starter — a 
man  that  has  his  own  3amm  equipment 
and  knows  how  to  use  it?  I’m  looking 
for  a  paper  seeking  these  requirements, 
and  which  can  offer  me  assignments 
from  creative  features  to  fast-breaking 
spot  news.  Box  1466,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 


Production 

CO.M  POSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Experienced  in  settini;  up  new  depart¬ 
ment.  Computerized,  hot  or  cold-type- 
settinff.  Box  1458,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  ENGINEER  to  assist 
publisher  or  production  manager  in  ef¬ 
fecting  savings  through  improved  meth- 
(mU.  better  utilization  of  men  and  ma¬ 
chines.  improved  layout  and  new 
processes.  Wide  experience  *  in  all  de¬ 
partments  daily  newspaper;  former 
ANPA-RI.  Graduate  Industrial  Engi¬ 
neer.  Resume  upon  request.  All  replies 
held  in  confidence.  Box  1523,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

EDITOR  WANTS  TO  SWITCH  to  side 
Interest — PR.  Some  experience  in  all 
phases.  Pub!ishe<l  work.  Zone  5.  Box 
1402.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN,  12  years’  1 - 

exiierience  on  tubular  press.  Married.  ,  GOOD  WRITER,  effective  speaker. 

Prefer  medium  or  small  p.m.  daily.  ;  seeks  challenging  PR  job  offering 

Seek  position  of  responsibility.  Prefer  |  growth  opportuaity.  Several  years’  cor- 

northern  Zones  5,  7.  Box  1373,  Editor  1  iiorate  experience,  MSJ — 29 — married. 

&  Publisher.  I  Box  1461,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Addres 


Classification 


Free  Lance 


wpm,  ,  J  j  NEWS  HE^  seeks  national  ami  inter- 

_ caifonai  '  national  assignments.  Employed  bureau 

^ - 1  chief;  10  years’  experience;  features 

IP  YOU  VALUE  A  NOVELTY  angle  rewrite:  all  beats.  Box  1546,  Editor 

or  new  approach  to  a  story,  I  can  find  *  Publisher. 

jV  .,*1®“’®’  experience  large,  me-  i - - - - — — - 

labw  marii^' ,  8l°'J®'’"U'ent,  j  AUTHOR  now  writing  features,  etc., 
front' mee  Inrge  daily,  etc.  State  need.s;  rate.  Box 

*^1.®’  "."onoal  desk.  Interested  in  jgi  Kingston  Mass  (V’36() 
pa'f  or  Southeast  Coast.  Available  Oc-  ’  *^'"8ston.  Mass,  o-ibu. 
taber.  Box  1423,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


roiTOR— News,  features.  Mature  fam-  Operators-Machnnsts 

man;  civic  interests.  Now  employerl.  - - - 

d!fl7  weekly,  small  TTS  OPERATORS,  experiencerl  and  1  p  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  g 

Rwiiim*''  D  ^  references,  good  trainees.  No  fee.  Teletypist  Ser.,  p  = 

"ume.  Box  1253.  Editor  &  Publisher.  152  W.  42  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  10036.  :  lllllllilllllllllllllllirailillllllirainnBllllllllllIllllllllllinilimilllllllBUIIllim 
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□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  (.  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  *  New  York,  New  York  10022  g 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


|{y  RolM‘rt  Broun 

Can  of  Worms 

A  by-product  of  all  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  restraint  on  publica¬ 
tion  of  court  records,  etc.,  by 
the  American  Bar  Association 
ami  others  who  suggest  that  the 
rights  guaranteed  under  the 
First  Amendment  (free  press) 
should  be  curtailed  in  order  to 
protect  those  guaranteed  umler 
the  Sixth  Amendment  (fair 
trial),  comes  to  light  in  an  un¬ 
usual  suit  just  filed  in  Federal 
Court,  New  York. 

Involved  in  this  case  is  a 
group  of  students  among  87 
young  persons  who  gathertnl  in 
a  New  York  apartment  last 
November  to  raise  funds  for 
civil  rights  causes.  According  to 
their  complaint,  the  police  broke 
into  the  apartment  and  searched 
those  present  as  well  as  the 
premises  without  a  warrant, 
took  them  to  the  station  house 
under  arrest  on  charges  of  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct  and  gathering 
for  the  purpose  of  using  nar¬ 
cotics,  and  15  hours  later  a 
Criminal  Court  judge  upon  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  an  assistant 
U.A.  dismissed  the  charges  on 
the  ground  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  them. 

If  the  facts  are  as  stated  by 
six  of  the  students  who  signed 
the  complaint  it  is  a  sticky  sit¬ 
uation  and  one  that  may  justify 
a  suit  for  false  arrest. 

But,  the  suit  contends  that 
the  students  intend  to  pursue 
college  careers  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  arrest  records 
may  affect  their  admissibility  as 
well  as  prove  a  possible  bar  to 
future  employment  and  govern¬ 
ment  licenses.  It  is  known  that 
many  educational  institutions, 
governmental  agencies  and  busi¬ 
ness  corporations  require  appli¬ 
cants  to  fill  out  questionnaires 
that  include  questions  about  ar¬ 
rests,  nature  of  charge  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  case. 

Therefore,  the  complainants 
seek  to  expunge  the  arrest  rec¬ 
ords,  obtain  documentary  proof 
that  the  records  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  to  restrain  the  defend¬ 
ants  (judge  and  D.A.’s  office) 
from  revealing  to  anyone  that 
such  a  record  had  existed,  and 
to  give  the  plaintiffs  the  legal 
right  to  swear  under  oath  that 
they  had  never  been  arrested 
for  the  crime  involved. 

*  *  * 

There  have  been  numerous 
and  diversified  attempts  to  sup¬ 
press  public  records  but  we  have 
never  heard  of  a  previous  at¬ 
tempt  to  destroy  them  so  com¬ 


pletely  that  everyone  involved 
would  be  empowered  to  lie  under 
oath  that  they  ever  existed. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of 
this  particular  suit  and  the 
relief  sought  by  the  complain¬ 
ants,  its  success  in  the  courts 
would  open  a  Pandora’s  Box 
that  would  make  a  mockeiy  of 
what  we  now  call  “public  rec- 
or<ls.” 

If  Justice  was  blind  in  this 
case,  as  claimed,  then  she  ought 
to  l)e  made  to  set  the  record 
stiaight.  But  if  our  courts  are 
to  be  asked  from  now  on  to  re¬ 
write  history,  to  expunge  the 
past  and  deny  that  it  ever  ex¬ 
isted,  there  will  be  no  stopi)ing. 
Perhaps  a  “can  of  woi-ms”  is  a 
better  way  to  describe  it. 

• 

U.S.  Judge  Rules 
NLRB  Affidavits 
Are  Confidential 

\  federal  judge  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  has  ruled  that  the 
new  Freedom  of  Information 
law,  effective  last  July  4,  does 
not  cover  certain  affidavits  in  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
intjuiry  prior  to  a  hearing. 

District  Judge  Hiram  Cancio 
ruled  that  affidavits  obtained  by 
a  government  agency  from  wit¬ 
nesses  in  the  course  of  an  inves¬ 
tigation  retain  their  confidential 
nature.  These  affidavits,  the 
judge  concluded,  cannot  lie  made 
available  to  parties  subject  to 
the  agency’s  investigation  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  their 
defense. 

The  Barceloneta  Shoe  Co.  of 
Puerto  Rico  asked  the  court  to 
force  the  National  Lalror  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  to  produce  docu¬ 
ments  and  material  gathered 
while  investigating  charges  of 
unfair  labor  practices  by  the 
company. 

Judge  Cancio  said  disclosure 
of  such  material  would  have  a 
“hampering  effect”  on  investi¬ 
gations  by  government  agencies. 

person  might  not  l)e  as 
cooperative  if  he  knew  that  the 
information  he  provides  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  public  disclosure  at  any 
time  liefore  he  testifies  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing,”  the  judge  said. 

Company  representatives 
argued  that  the  information  was 
needed  to  prepare  the  company’s 
defense  against  the  charges 
made  by  the  board. 


Cancio  drew  the  line  at  "in¬ 
vestigative  affidavits”  and  said: 

“The  plaintiff  (the  company) 
has  a  right  to  inspect  statements 
of  witnesses  who  have  already 
testified  on  direct  examination  at 
a  boaid’s  hearing,  for  purpose 
of  impeachment.” 


Editor  Beaten; 
Blames  Loser  in 
Local  Election 

PiCAYUNK,  Mi.SS. 

Charles  Nutter,  65,  editor  and 
])ublisher  of  the  5,00(l-circula- 
tion  weekly  Picayune  Item,  is 
recovering  this  week  from  in¬ 
juries  .suffered  in  a  beating.  On 
his  complaint,  Willie  Estes 
Moody,  42,  was  arrested  and 
held  for  arraignment  Sept.  11. 

Nutter  alleged  that  Moody, 
who  had  been  defeated  Aug.  8  in 
the  election  of  super\isor, 
jumped  on  him  as  he  was  get¬ 
ting  into  his  car  after  leaving 
newspapers  in  a  store.  He  said 
Moody  slugged  him  and  knocked 
him  down,  dislodging  his  glasses. 

In  depositions  to  police,  Nut¬ 
ter  said  Moody  jumped  on  him, 
slugged  and  kicked  him  and 
threatened  to  kill  him.  The  edi¬ 
tor  said  Moody  complained 
alwut  his  name  being  used  in 
the  Item.  Nutter  said  he  had 
never  mentioned  Moody’s  name 
except  in  advertising  ])aid  for 
by  Moody  and  in  the  final  re¬ 
sults  of  the  election. 

“His  l  esentment,”  Nutter  said, 
“probably  lay  wdth  voters  who 
refused  to  vote  for  him,  and  I 
was  the  scapegoat.” 

Moody  is  the  nephew  of  a 
formei-  supervisor  whose  con¬ 
duct  has  been  criticized  by  the 
Item. 

Former  AP  Bureau  Chief 

Nutter  has  had  a  long  career 
in  journalism  and  public  sei-v- 
ice.  A  University  of  Missouri 
journalism  graduate,  he  started 
out  on  newspapers  in  Nebraska, 
was  a  leporter  for  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star,  then  a  re¬ 
porter,  editor  and  bureau  chief 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  the 
U.S.  and  abroad.  From  1954  to 
1962  he  published  newspapers 
at  Rogers,  Ark.,  and  Minden, 
La.  Nutter  became  publisher  of 
the  Item  in  1962. 

In  1944  he  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  by 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

Nutter  is  scheduled  to  take  a 
leave  of  absence  Sept.  19  from 
the  Item  to  work  in  Iran  for  the 
International  Executive  Service 
Corporation,  a  voluntary  g^roup. 
He  will  serve  as  an  advisor  in 
Iran  on  the  establishment  of  a 
news  agency  there. 


Garred  Buys  Paper 

Port  Townse.nd,  Wash. 

Sale  of  the  Port  Tnwnseni 
Leader  to  the  Port  Townsend 
Publishing  Company,  a  new 
corporation  headed  by  Frank 
Gai  red,  is  announced  by  Richard 
F.  McCurdy,  publisher  .sin^ 
1955.  The  transfer,  effectir* 
Sept.  1,  ended  a  62-year  span  of 
McCurdy  family  participation 

in  direction  of  the  weekly.  Ga^ 
red  came  here  as  publisher  from 
the  editorship  of  the  Lakewati 
(Wash.)  Tacoma  Suburban 
Xews.  His  associates  are  Bruce 
Wilson,  publisher,  Omark 
(Wash).  Chronicle  and  David 
Averill,  publisher,  Pouhbt 
(Wash.)  Kitsap  County  HeraU, 

• 

Circulation  Manager 

.Attleboro,  .Masi. 

Gary  Moore,  who  in  June  wae 
named  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Attleboro  Sun,  hai 
l)een  named  circulation  manager. 
He  has  named  Bernard  G. 
Stephens,  formerly  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Fitchherg  (.Mass.)  Sentinel,  ai 
assistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  Sun.  Moore  was  for  five 
years  with  the  JacksonviUt 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News,  and  was 
circulation  manager  for  the 
Leominster  (Mass.)  Enterprise 
before  going  to  .Attleboro. 


He’s  sailed  a  gaff-rigged 
double-ender  all  over  the 
Potomac:  Washington 
barely  noticed.  But  the 
Capital  gives  him  its  undi¬ 
vided  attention  when  he 
sails  through  complex  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decisions... 
and  writes  award-winning 
reports  for  same-day  pub¬ 
lication. 

His  name:  Dana  Bullen 
His  job:  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
porter  for  The  Washington 
Star.  Another  reason  influ¬ 
ential  Washington  reads 
The  Star. 


The 

Washington 

Star 
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As  education  goes  more  electric... 
you  can  see  the  future  happening. 


All-electric  buildings  and  electronic 
aids  to  education  have  already  made 
school  surroundings  and  classroom 
work  more  stimulating  for  students  and 
teachers  alike. 

You  know  there  will  be  more,  because 
electricity  is  the  energy  of  progress. 
It  helps  make  the  better  future  happen. 

We  have  many  hundreds  of  research 
projects  aimed  at  ever  more  useful, 
dependable,  low-priced  electric  service. 


This  research  is  guided  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  management  that  made  atomic 
electric  power  an  everyday  reality  in 
just  the  last  10  years— by  the  people 
who  have  kept  the  average  unit  price 
for  residential  electricity  dropping  over 
the  years. 

We  investor-owned  electric  light  and 
power  companies  are  people  who  work 
for  your  today,  and  who  remember  your 
tomorrow,  too. 


The  people  at  your 

Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies 

♦  For  names  of  sponsoring  companies  write  to:  Power  Companies,  1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.  Y.  10020. 
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Alone 


QUANG  NGAI^ 


School  Building 
Moves  Ahead 
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New  ]lnjt  Started 
8k  Poke  force 


State  Boards  Test  : 
Governor's  Wrath 
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f  rom  MnUtKnlv 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 

Represented  by  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS,  General  Advertising  Department,  200  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Detroit  •  Cincinnati  •  Philadelphia  •  Dallas  •  Atlanta 


Touch 
Of  Home 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


In  almost  every  Vietnamese 
town  or  area  where  American 
servicemen  are  stationed,  you 
w’ill  find  a  copy  of  The 
Commercial  Appeal’s  Vietnam 
edition. 


Started  more  than  a  year  ago 
with  a  circulation  of  1900  to 
provide  servicemen  away  from 
home  with  news  from  home, 
the  edition  now  goes  to  more 
than  2700. 


Mailed  first  class  every  two 
weeks,  the  two-page  news¬ 
paper  carries  no  advertising. 
The  circulation  figure  does  not 
include  the  men  who  have 
served  their  year  in  Vietnam 
and  been  replaced. 


Do  the  men  like  it?  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  began  hearing 
from  so  many  of  them  that  a 
weekly  column,  “Letters  From 
Vietnam,’’  was  started  in  the 
Sunday  paper. 


The  Vietnam  edition  concen¬ 
trates  on  Memphis  and  Mid- 
South  new’s  including  high 
school  and  college  sports,  poli¬ 
tics,  clubs,  and  other  commu¬ 
nity-wide  developments. 


Why?  The  Commercial  Appeal 
wants  its  servicemen  and 
women  to  know  that  their 
newspaper  and  its  readers  are 
behind  them— and  the  Vietnam 
edition  is  one  means  of  giving 
them  a  touch  of  home. 


US  Panel  Changes  Districts 
After  Legislature  Declines; 
Drinking  To  Be  More  Taxing 


U'  liill  Judges  Quick 
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